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THE POSITION OF WOMEN 


IN ANCIENT GREECE. 


BY WILLIAM P. TRENT, M.A, 
Ot the University of the South. 


Although scholars would gladly know more than they 
now do about the position of women in ancient Greece, the 
abundance of material at hand makes the preparation of a 
short and popular article upon the subject extremely diffi- 
cult. The relations of women to the private and public life 
of society are so various that one is likely to be led into pro- 
lixity and digression. If I err, therefore, in these particu- 
lars, I must urge this fact in extenuation of my offense. 

In the first place we must carefully distinguish the 
periods of history to which our remarks are intended to ap- 
ply. The women of Homer’s day differed essentially from 
those of whom Pericles said that “ she was the best who was 
least spoken of among men whether for good or for evil.’’ 
Then, again, the age that produced Sappho must have dif- 
fered almost as much from those preceding and following it, 
as our own age that has produced Mrs. Browning, differs 
from the age of Godiva,‘ and will differ from the long ex- 
pected age of women’s rights, if the latterevercomes. And, 
as it would be manifestly incongruous to confound the lan- 
guorous beauties of an Eastern harem with the sturdy 
peasant women of Norway, so it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that a characterization of an Athenian lady would be 
applicable to the typical Spartan dame. We, therefore, 
shall have to make both chronological and local qualifica- 
tions to most of our statements of fact. 

For these statements of fact we must depend either upon 
Greek literature at first hand or upon those learned treatises 
on Greek life and manners which so many scholars have 
provided for us. As most of us cannot go to the original 
sources of information, it will be well to enumerate here a 
few of the principal secondary sources; for by so doing I 
can assist the reader who desires to go deeper into a fas- 
tinating subject, and I shall also be able to make my own 
acknowledgments for the help I have received in the prepa- 
tation of this article. 

For the English reader I would first name Professor Ma- 
haffy’s delightful ‘‘ Social Life in Greece,” the fresh and 
healthy spirit of which cannot be commended too highly. 
Next and hardly less important is Metcalfe’s translation of 
Becker’s? ‘‘ Charicles’’—a work which can easily be ob- 


tained. These two books will be sufficient, I think, for the 
average student. If he reads German, he hardly can do bet- 
ter than to make use of Dr. Hugo Bliimner’s? edition of 
Hermann’s* ‘‘Lehrbuch der Griechischen Privatalterthii- 
mer.’’ The well-known histories may also be consulted ; 
but, after all, the spirit of Greek life rarely escapes from the 
literature in which it is enshrined, and to those who realize 
how necessary it is for all intellectual men and women to 
appreciate that spirit, this fact will seem a sufficient answer 
to the modern foes of a classical education. It will not con- 
vince these modern foes, but it will convince us that we are 
right in our resistance of them. 

In the prehistoric or Homeric times we find an age pre- 
senting wonderful contrasts of light and shade. It was the 
age of the manly virtues of courage and hospitality and 
truth ; but it was equally the age of cruelty and rapine and 
fraud. This paradox is exemplified in the treatment of 
women. We find wives like Andromache and Penelope and 
Arete’ standing in the most confidential and loving rela- 
tions with their husbands and honored of all men, yet sub- 
ject to the utmost contumely and disgrace when the pro- 
tecting arm is withdrawn by death. 

A woman may be a delight and glory to her husband or 
not ; to other men she is little more than a piece of prop- 
erty. We find concubinage looked upon with slight or no 
disfavor, and Menelaus takes back Helen as though she had 
never been frail. As Mahaffy says, ‘‘In spite of the courtli- 
ness with which ladies are treated in the Homeric poems, in 
spite of the refinement of their characters and the politeness 
of their ordinary life, the hard fact remains that they were 
the property of the stronger, and that they submitted tothis 
fate without being compromised in society.’’ It is needless 
to say more on this point except to remark that Homer’s 
women escaped one brutality which their modern sisters 
know too well—the brutality of a drunken husband. 

The Odyssey is naturally the source from which we draw 
most of our information respecting the social life of the Ho- 
meric Greeks ; but the charming picture in the Iliad of the 
conjugal and maternal affection of Andromache would serve 
of itself to keep the Homeric woman dear to our_hearts, 
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Turning to the Odyssey we find{that Penelope’s constancy 
has passed into a proverb, and yet she is by no means the 
most attractive woman in the poem. Nausicaa, the virgin 
princess of the Phceacians, is the dearest woman outside of 
Shakspere. We admire and envy the touching simple- 
heartedness of the age when we see her going down with 
her maidens to the sea to wash her linen robes with herown 
hands. In her unaffected greeting of Ulysses we note that 
open and free intercourse between the sexes, which is the 
charm of our own land, and which stands in such graceful 
contrast to the enforced seclusion of women in imperial 
Athens. In short, we feel, when surveying her, that three 
thousand years ago the beauty and purity of maidenhood 
were refining the world just as they are doing to-day. 

But we catch other pictures of thelifeof women. We find 
them milking the cows, throwing the shuttle, preparing the 
daily meal. Then, as now, they nursed either their own or 
others’ children and kept the keys of thehouse. The female 
slaves brought water from the well, and heated it for the 
bath. They carded wool and gathered around their mistress 
for instruction in womanly pursuits. They grew old in 
service and were honored as trusty housekeepers—witness 
admirable Euryclea, the nurse of Ulysses. There were faith- 
less hand-maidens also ; but these were not dismissed with- 
out recommendation as now, for the King of Ithaca slew 
them. 

For pictures of common life the Iliad and Odyssey are 
well supplemented by the poems of Hesiod whose date is 
uncertain, but who must be placed after the blind old bard 
whose personality we are no longer to believe in. But 
Hesiod says little about women, a fact which Mahaffy justly 
characterizes as surprising ; for woman’s work about a farm 
has always been very important. We, therefore, pass over 
a gap in the history of Greece—a gap which unfortunately 
can never be filled—and we come to what is known as the 
‘* Lyric Age,’’ the age of those passionate singers Archil- 
ochus, Sappho, and Alczeus. 

The great Ionic cities are in full bloom ; commerce and 
colonies have knit the Greek world together and extended 
its borders ; man’s life is growing ‘‘rarer, intenser.’’ Po- 
litical life, too, is becoming self-conscious, and those class 
struggles are beginning which will soon usher in the ‘‘Age 
of the Tyrants.”’ 

From the influence of such a time, women could not be 
shut out; indeed the genius of the age flowered in one 
woman, the Lesbian Sappho. She seems to have mixed in 
society, to have imbibed the culture of the day, and to have 
been the mistress of her own fortunes, even if she was not 
mistress of her heart. Professor Mahaffy successfully refutes 
the idea that women had been degraded from the position 
they occupied in heroic times. The quotations he brings 
forward against such a view are strikingly apt ; but the ex- 
istence of such a woman as Sappho is to my mind a suffi- 
cient and crowning proof of the truth of his proposition—a 
proof which is elucidated by our own poet critic, Mr. Sted- 
man, in his admirable remarks about the influence of modern 
life upon Mrs. Browning. 

But the famous fragment of Simonides of Amorgos is the 
chief authority on the condition of women at this time. In 
something over a hundred verses the poet makes a proces- 
sion of his country women pass before us in such a vivid 
manner that we almost feel that we are standing on the 
streets of old Miletus or of Mitylene. 

First comes the slattern who has the disposition of the 
“bristly sow”’ ; then the woman whom nothing good or 
bad escapes, like a ‘‘sinner of a fox’’; then a lady who is 
compared to a dog, not for her faithful love, as Ouida,‘ I 
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think, has it somewhere, but for her inquisitiveness ; then 
the clod of a woman who knows nothing, either good or 
bad; and the inconstant woman now up, now down, now 
smiling, now frowning like the sea. 

We can now break the procession and let two unsavory 
females, compared to equally unsavory animals, pass by, 
Then approaches the delicate, extravagant lady who avoids 
all work, like a horse, who will have nothing to do with 
hand-mill or sieve or dusting-pan, but prefers to anoint her- 
self and to adorn her hair ; then the woman, ugly as an ape, 
‘‘assuredly the greatest evil Zeus gave to men, wretched is 
the man that embraces her’”’ ; then (the redeeming point in 
the poem) the virtuous, industrious woman, like in nature 
to a bee, ‘‘ happy is the man that gets her, for her alone no 
censure touches, distinguished is she among all women.” 

As the majority of his characters are unpleasant, we can 
forgive the poet his unflattering comparisons and also his 
next verse, ‘‘For Zeus has made this the greatest evil— 
women.’’ But we must not forget that he is a satirist, and 
that a majority of the women of his time were in all proba- 
bility good, industrious mothers and wives just as they are 
to-day. Atall events this poem does not give us to under- 
stand that the women of the ‘‘ Lyric Age’’ were the tender, 
colorless creatures subsequently reared in the city that gave 
birth to Pericles and Plato—tender creatures who make us 
wonder how such great men could have been born of them. 

To that city we now come and here the great difficulty of 
our task makes itself felt. Scholars have found their ma- 
terials abundant but often contradictory. They cannot tell 
how much weight is to be given to the utterances of satirists 
and comic poets, or how far the pictures of the tragic mas- 
ters have been colored by poetical treatment. In other 
words the ‘‘ personal equation’’ cannot be absent from the 
results of their investigations. But we are certain on one 
point ; for the scholars are agreed that the women of Peri- 
clean Athens occupied a position very different from that of 
the sex in Homer’s day. Why Homer’s ladies were more 
honored than their later sisters is a question that no onecan 
answer fully, because the history of the intervening cent- 
uries is not thoroughly known. We may be certain that 
the change was gradual, however, and two obvious causes 
may be educed for it, after which it will be well for us to 
confine ourselves to giving a picture, in broad outlines, of 
the Athenian lady in the days of the two great men we 
named a moment ago. 

After the Persian wars real city life became the fashion at 
Athens. Hitherto many of the best families had lived in 
the surrounding country, only visiting the city on business. 
When such families moved in, the position of the lady of the 
house was naturally lowered. How natural this was may 
be seen from the fact that the wife of a Southern planter 
‘before the war’’ led a far more busy and useful life than 
the wife of a city gentleman. Like the Attic country wife 
of old, she had to superintend not only the housekeeping, 
but also the feeding and clothing of her husband’s slaves. 
If she had moved to a city much of her importance would 
have been lost. 

The second cause of the change, instead of being paralleled 
in modern experience, is in strong contrast therewith ; for 
it is to be found in the absence of that indispensable modern 
institution, the policeman, and the consequent insecurity of 
streets and highways. (Mahaffy.) 

But, whatever the cause, philosophers and statesmen and 
poets all looked upon woman as naturally in a state of sub- 
jection to man. If at her birth she was not exposed in order 
to save her father the expense of her dowry (for instead of 
the husband’s};buying the bride of her parents, as in Ho- 
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mer’s day, the father now bought the husband) at least she 
could not expect that her education would be cared for— 
that was something her brother alone could look forward to, 
for woman was not “a political being,” and the less she 
knew, the less likely she was to give trouble to the lords of 
the world. So the little Athenian girl grew up like a color- 
less flower that seldom sees the sun. She rarely left her 
apartments except to take part in some festal procession ; 
and surely had the Greek gods really lived, there could have 
been no thought more pleasing to them than the thought 
that they were sometimes the cause of these caged birds 
seeing the light of the sun and the beauty of life. 

She saw her mother, of course ; but what had the mother, 
trained like herself, to tell her, save how to be a good house- 
keeper and how to behave modestly whenever a rare chance 
brought her into the presence of her father? She also saw 
the female slaves ; but, if they did tell her of the outer world 
and the life of men, they did but whet her curiosity and 
render her less happy. 

But the reader may ask, Where were the sweet-hearts and 
lovers? Were there no bold youths like those who in song 
and story have foiled many an old duenna and even a con- 
vent’s walls? Alas! O reader, love was not a frequent in- 
mate of a Greek’s heart—at least not love as we know it. 
It had once blessed the land, and, we cannot doubt, was still 
blessing many an honest countryman’s hovel ; but unnat- 
ural vices and political ambition had made the atmosphere 
of Athens an unwholesome one for the young god to fly in. 

True, the wedding came at last (usually when she was 
eighteen), and with it came many things dear to a girl’s 
heart—new dresses and flowers and dance and feast ; but the 
crowning blessing of marriage, love between equals, was not 
there—and she had no wedding trip! True, she had now a 
house of her own with keys to dangle and slaves to com- 
mand ; but she still, as a rule, dined at mid-day with those 
slaves, and too often had the consciousness that her hus- 
band was dining out in company which he would have been 
ashamed for her to meet. If he brought friends with him to 
dine at home, she was not deemed worthy to sit at table 
with them ; and the introduction for the occasion of a bust- 
ling, impertinent cook into the kitchen hardly saved her 
much trouble. She was allowed to leave the house more 
frequently ; but a modest woman got her husband’s consent 
first, and was always accompanied by a female slave. Vis- 
iting was denied her except to very near relatives, and that 
tot often ; but some moralists may see a compensation here 
inher freedom from temptations to gossip. Modest she 
certainly was, blushing if a man chanced to see her face at 
the window ; but she had little to blush for from the imper- 
tinence of men who always behaved decorously in her pres- 
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ence. As she grew old, she obtained more liberty ; but he1 
beauty went with youth, and ugliness stood little chance in 
Greece of being respected. If her husband died before she 
did, she generally married again, often having been willed 
away by the ‘‘dear departed.’’ She had few legal rights, 
and in the not infrequent divorces the husband had decided 
advantages, somewhat qualified, it is true, by the necessity 
of returning the dowry with the lady. If this dowry were 
large, or if the woman had a masterful temper, the face of 
things might be changed ; there are even indications that in - 
some households the wife’s slippers played the part of the 
modern broomstick ; perhaps Socrates felt Xanthippe’s. 

Such, in broad outlines, was the life of an Athenian lady. 
The women of the lower classes naturally had more free- 
dom; having no slaves, the duties of housekeeping fre- 
quently took them abroad, and then, too, their husbands 
had fewer temptations to withdraw from their society. 

In Sparta and among the Dorians generally, we find a very 
different order of things prevailing. The warlike tribes 
whose power, nay whose very existence, depended upon 
their keeping up a race of hardy youths would not be likely 
to overlook those principles of natural selection of which we 
hear so much nowadays. Accordingly the half mythical 
Lycurgus could not advocate a slothful seclusion for the 
mothers of his soldiers ; but his withdrawing those soldiers 
from family life would seem almost as suicidal a policy as 
the opposite one pursued by the Athenians. We find that 
the free Spartan women had great influence in the state; but 
we also find Aristotle complaining that they had almost 
ruined their country because their liberty had degenerated 
into license, and they lived ‘‘ without restraint in every im- 
proper indulgence and luxury.’’ But this judgment may 
have been too harsh, coming as it did from one used toa 
different order of things ; and we cannot but perceive ele- 
ments of greatness in a system which produced the mother 
of Brasidas. 

Tasteful dressers the Greek women certainly were; how 
could it have been otherwise in the native land of art? The 
modest woman generally wore white, but colors were not 
unusual, and there are traces of such modern (?) appendages 
as high heeled shoes, to say nothing of parasols and fans. 
But no article on Greek women would be complete without 
the mention of the greatest woman of the greatest age of 
Athens, Pericles’ Aspasia; and I mention her the more 
willingly because it gives me an opportunity to close this 
article by referring my readers to a book which is at once 
the most wonderful description of Athenian life to be found 
outside of Attic literature, and an exquisite example of 
modern English prose. I refer, of course, to the ‘‘ Pericles 
and Aspasia’’ of Walter Savage Landor.’ 
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BY THOMAS D. SEYMODR, M.A. 
Of Yale University. 


GREEK BIOGRAPHICAL, SKETCHES. IX. 

The liberty of Greece was overthrown on the day when 
Philip of Macedon conquered the allies on the plain of 
Cheronea, in 338 B. C., fifteen years before the death of 
Alexander the Great, when Demosthenes was in his highest 
vigor. After that time the free development of Greek na- 
tional life was impossible. The different peoples of Greece 

e assimilated to each other, and were brought toa 
tommon level. Sparta was no longer the old state of Leoni- 
das and Agesilaus. Athens was no longer the city of Peri- 


cles and Themistocles, of Socrates and of Phidias. She still 
retained prominence in literary matters, as a university 
city, but her eloquence, her drama, her sculpture—even her 
philosophy—belonged to the past. 

Greece was at last united, not in freedom, however, but in 
the huge maw of the Macedonian empire. Her history here- 
after, except for a brief interval, is only part of the history 
of some other nation. 

But the Greek spirit was not dead. ‘‘ Conquered Greece 
overcame her conquerors,’’ and gave her literature and 
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culture to the world. Roman literature does not begin until 
after this downfall of Greece. The Greek language became 
the polite language of the civilized world—even of Rome. 
It became a universal language, well fitted to carry the 
Christian gospel far and wide. Greek thought dominated 
Rome. Roman literature was founded on Greek models: 
Virgil followed Homer, Hesiod, and Theocritus ; Horace im- 
itated Sappho and Alczeus ; Cicero prided himself on com- 
bining the work of Plato and of Demosthenes ; Tacitus took 
Thucydides as his pattern. The history of Greece was 
brief, but her spirit still lives. 

When Alexander died at Babylon, in the spring of 323 
B. C., no one was ready to succeed him. His son by his 
queen, Roxana, was not yet born. His half-brother was 
weak-minded. Who could gather up the reins of authority 
and guide in harmony the various elements of the great em- 
pire? Perhaps the conqueror himself would have found it 
more difficult to control the nations than to subdue them. 
No one of his generals had distinguished himself sufficiently 
above the rest to gain the pre-eminence. The glory of 
Alexander’s campaigns belonged to the king himself, not to 
his subordinates. After a warm discussion, the generals 
agreed to a division of the empire into more than a dozen 
provinces, or ‘‘ satrapies,’’ according to the Persian manner, 
which were to be governed in the name of Alexander’s 
brother, and afterward in the nameof hisinfant son. Inthe 
partition of these provinces, Egypt was assigned to Ptolemy, 
who was called the son of Lagus, and afterward received the 
title of ‘‘ Soter,’’ or ‘‘ Savior.”’ 

Ptolemy was then about forty-five years old. He was of 
uncertain parentage, and seems to have risen to eminence 
by his own merits, just as in the army of Napoleon a man 
might hope to rise from the ranks to the possession ofa 
field-marshal’s staff. He was born in the year 367 B. C., 
eleven years before Alexander. He distinguished himself 
early by his devotion to the interests of the prince, and, in- 
deed, was at one time banished by Philip for his zeal in be- 
half of Alexander. On the latter’s accession to his throne, 
Ptolemy received important offices, and attended him on his 
military expedit:ons. On one occasion he saved Alexan- 
der’s life, and in 330 B. C. he became one of the seven chief 
generals and advisers of the king. He may have been his 
military secretary. At all events our knowledge of Alexan- 
der’s campaigns is chiefly derived from Ptolemy’s account 
of them, which has itself been lost. 

The province of Egypt, which was assigned to Ptolemy on 
the king’s death, was one of the most wealthy and secure of 
the whole empire. On the west, it was protected by a wall 
of deserts; on the south, the wandering Bedouin tribes 
could be the source of no great danger; on the north, the 
coast offered few favorable points of attack and could 
easily be defended. A land army could approach Egypt 
only from the east—from Syria—and the way was not 
without many difficulties. 

Alexander had been in Egypt, in 331 B. C., making an 
excursion thither after overcoming the Persians, before set- 
ting out for his conquests in the East. He saw the natural 
advantages of the situation of a village where Alexandria 
has now stood for two thousand years, and he there ap- 
pointed the seat of his future empire, marking out the 
boundaries and directing the details of its buildings. He 
was ambitious to rule as wellastoconquer. His favorite 
verse of Homer was that which describes Agamemnon as 
“both a good king and a mighty warrior,’’—“‘ first in war 
and first in peace.’’ The great philosopher Aristotle had 
been his teacher, and certainly gave him much good polit- 
ical instruction. Alexander is said to have founded seventy 


cities, which were to be the outposts of Greek civilization, 
He had now conquered the world. What city should he 
make his capital? Surely not the insignificant Macedonian 
Pella; surely not the Persian Babylon, far away from the 
sea and Greece. As the capital of Greece, Athens might 
have served him, but it was not so well situated for the rule 
of Asia and Africa. A new city should be founded as the 
political and commercial capital of the three continents 
which formed the new empire. The superiority of the posi- 
tion selected was proved by the prosperity which soon 
attended it. 

Alexandria was laid out like a modern American town, 
with broad avenues and streets crossing each other at right 
angles. It was in the form of a Macedonian cavalry cloak, 
and was connected with the island of Pharos by a mole, or 
embankment, more than half a mile long. Good harbors 
were thus formed, with perfect protection for a large fleet of 
vessels of war and of commerce. The sea breezes made it a 
pleasant summer residence, says the geographer Strabo, 
while it was not gloomy during the rainy season. Under 
the Ptolemies it became the most beautiful and the most 
populous city of the world. But few remains of its ancient 
magnificence exist, at least in open view. A quarter ofa 
century ago, investigations by digging were begun at the 
request of the Emperor Napoleon III., but too much of the 
modern town lies above the ruins of the ancient city to allow 
systematic excavations. 

When Ptolemy came down to take possession of Egypt, 
he immediately put to death his predecessor, Alexander’s 
viceroy, on the (doubtless well-grounded) charge of extor- 
tion and injustice, and thus secured the sum of nine million 
dollars which he found in the treasury. This afforded him 
ready money with which to support an army and carry out 
his plans. The Egyptians were docile subjects. Two hun- 
dred years of Persian domination had wiped out almost the 
last remnants of the old warrior-caste, and the people wel- 
comed the Greeks as affording relief from the hated rule or 
the Persians, who had insulted their gods and wounded 
their national prejudices in every way. Alexander set the 
example of conciliating the people by paying homage to the 
sacred bull Apis and by recognizing the authority of their 
customs, and this example was followed by his successors. 

While the other generals were contending, each cherish- 
ing the hope of becoming master of the whole empire of 
Alexander, Ptolemy devoted his energies to developing the 
resources of his province, and securing himself from attack. 
He took no part in the quarrels in which the others were 
wasting their resources, but wherever opportunity offered, 
he was quick to seize his advantage. He established ports 
on the Red Sea, and strengthened and awakened commer- 
cial relations with India and Arabia. Cyrene, the neighbor- 
ing city in Libya, was divided and harassed by factions. 
He came to her aid, and gained an important state as his 
subject, with the thanks of its people. 

Ptolemy wanted timber for his ships, and advanced into 
Syria to secure the ‘‘cedars of Lebanon.’’ To this country 
he showed himself anything but a ‘‘savior.’”” He entered 
Jerusalem on the Sabbath, a day when the people were un- 
willing to make armed resistance. He took many Jews and 
Samaritans ,back to Egypt with him. Some of these re 
ceived important positions of public service; but others 
were scattered as slaves through the country. One hundred 
twenty thousand Jews were emancipated by his son from 
bondage in Egypt. 

Ptolemy proved himself to be a wise statesman as well as 
an able general. He conciliated the original inhabitants by 
maintaining the Egyptian laws everywhere except at Alex- 
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andria, and by building magnificent temples to the Egyp- 
tian gods. The Greeks were always ready to recognize their 
own divinities under other names and in other forms, and 
now the Egyptian and Greek religions were assimilated as 
far as possible. The original dwellers in the land were less 
disturbed by the new city than they would have been by the 
Greek occupation of Memphis or Thebes. 

Alexandria was opened to colonists from all lands. Equal 
privileges were offered toall comers. Adventurers and men 
of business found there an attractive and profitable field. 
The city grew as rapidly as one of our Western towns, and 
all could find occupation there. Greeks formed the most 
important element of the new city. The reputation of 
Ptolemy for justice and liberality attracted many who were 
forced to leave their homes by the civil dissensions which 
had rent Greece. Alexandria became a ‘‘ Greater Greece.”’ 
Its citizens had little to do with the original inhabitants of 
the country, who (with good reason) looked upon the new- 
comers as intruders. In spite of the ancient civilization of 
Egypt, the relations of the ordinary Greeks with the Egyp- 
tians were hardly closer than those of the early settlers of 
New England with the Indians. But, curiously enough, 
even Hawthorne (in his ‘‘ Marble Faun’’) and the sculptor 
Story seem to have supposed that Cleopatra was of Nubian 
descent! This is just as bad as the cockney’s assumption 
that the inhabitants of Ohio are descended from the Indians. 

Among those who flocked to Alexandria, the Jews were 
prominent. Syria was in the high road of great armies, and 
suffered severely. Seleucus at Antioch and Ptolemy at 
Alexandria offered to the Jews equal privileges with the 
Macedonians. Many came down to Egypt. Early in the 
first century of our era, according to the Jewish philosopher 
Philo, there were one million Jews in Egypt, and two fifths 
of Alexandria was occupied by them. These Egyptian 
Jews had their own sanhedrim and special government, 
but they adopted the Greek language of the city and soon for- 
got their Hebrew and Aramaic. They needed a Greek ver- 
sion of the Old Testament Scriptures for their religious ser- 
vices, and thus the so-called Septuagint translation came 
into being. We are all familiar with ‘‘a certain Jew named 
Apollos, born at Alexandria, an eloquent man, and mighty 
in the Scriptures’’; and many other learned Jewsin the same 
city studied philosophy and endeavored to frame a philo- 
sophical statement of their beliefs. 

Ptolemy strengthened his province in every way, but did 
not yet call himself king. He still ruled in the name of 
Alexander’s infant son. He wisely preferred the substance 
tothe shadow. Even when the regent marched against him 
and was slain, and the regent’s army espoused the cause of 
Ptolemy, not even then did he assume the regency. But he 
gained possession of all the southern coast of Asia Minor 
and the island of Cyprus. The name ‘‘Soter’’ was given to 
him by the Rhodians for help which he brought them. 

When Alexander’stibodyjwas sent from Egypt, Ptolemy 
bribed the escort to bring it to Alexandria, instead of taking 
it to Macedon or the Oracle of Ammon, to which it had been 
destined. Many of the soldiers believed superstitiously that 
victory would attend the land which held Alexander’s ashes, 
and thus these ashes were the source of strength. The an- 
cient authorities agree in saying that Alexander’s tomb was 
Shown in Alexandria; but a year or two ago a magnificent 
Sarcophagus was discovered at Sidon, which Turkish schol- 
ars believe to be the tomb of the great conqueror. This sar- 
cophagus is now in Constantinople, carefully guarded from 
the inspection of European scholars, and no description of 
ithas been published. An American gentleman who has 
seen it says that it is surpassingly beautiful, and worthy of 
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a mighty emperor ; but unless\the evidence for itsjidentity 
is very distinct, scholars will believe that Alexander’s 
ashes rest in the city which he planned, and which bears 
his name. 

After Alexander’s two sons and his brother had been 
murdered by their guardians, his sister Cleopatra was 
wooed by Ptolemy. Doubtless the latter hoped for increased 
influence with his Greek soldiers from such an alliance, if 
not for an additional claim to the whole great empire. But 
Cleopatra was murdered on her way to Egypt in 308 B. C. 
Soon after the death of Cleopatra, who was almost the last 
representative of her brother’s family, Ptolemy assumed the 
title ofking ofEgypt. Until that time Alexander’s empire had 
preserved a nominal existence. Alexandria had become the 
commercial center of the world, the port at which the grain 
which came down the Nile met the spices of Arabia, the 
silks of the East, and the products of Greece, and the other 
countries of the Mediterranean Sea. Ptolemy’s kingdom 
was not so large as that of some of the other successors of 
Alexander, but it was much more secure, quiet, and 
wealthy. His revenues and the size of his armies would 
have aroused the envy of Pericles. At the close of his reign 
he had nearly 60,000 infantry and more than 20,000 cavalry 
in Alexandria. His son, at the close of his long reign, had 
a standing army of 200,000 infantry, 40,000 cavalry, 300 ele- 
phants trained for war, 3,000 ships of war, and abundant 
supplies. 

But Ptolemy was not satisfied to rule barbarians ; he de- 
sired to have his kingdom a Greek kingdom. To this end 
he needed Greek culture. He was a patron of literature, 
science, and art. He bestowed magnificent pensions on men 
of letters, and bound them to Alexandria by the formation 
of such a library as the world had never known. He aimed 
to secure a copy of every work of literature, and soon 
200,000 rolls, or volumes, were collected, and this number was 
more than doubled later. Of course these do not correspond 
to the volumes of modern libraries; e. g., every Greek 
drama and each of the twenty-four ‘‘books’’ of Homer’s 
Iliad would occupy a single roll. Thus 200,000 rolls of 
papyrus might be about equal to 10,000 or 20,000 modern 
volumes. But this was a greatdeal. Translations from 
other literatures than the Greek were also included, and the 
story is probable in itself that a copy of the Greek version of 
the Old Testament was in this library, even if the transla- 
tion was not actually prepared for it. 

The scholars of Alexandria were not noted for any origi- 
nal productions of literature proper, except a few hymns 
and epigrams, and some of the idyls of Theocritus, but they 
were students. They continued the work of Aristotle, and 
studied anatomy, astronomy, zodlogy, and botany, as well 
as literature. The expeditions of Alexander had provided 
much new material for scientific research. Best known to 
us, perhaps, are the mathematicians of Alexandria—Archi- 
medes and Euclid. It is curious that the science of geome- 
try could be so perfected by one man that his name should 
come to be held the name of a science rather than of a person, 
and that nothing of any consequence should be added to the 
science for more than two millenniums. Not very long af- 
ter Euclid and Ptolemy, Eratosthenes made the first scien- 
tific determination of the size of the earth, making out that 
the circumference was about 30,000 miles. This surely was 
pretty well done, for the first determination, with imperfect 
instruments. 

The scholars of Alexandria were united in the museum, 
or Temple of the Muses, of which the library was the center. 
This museum was not for display, but for work. In some 
respects it resembled a university, in others it was like a 
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monastery. This made its city the literary center of the 
world in the time of its chief glory, and it continued so for 
more than five hundred years. Alexandria was a center of 


Greek thought for nearly one thousand years. 


Ptolemy Soter had four wives and eleven children. Not 
allof these wives lived with him at once, indeed, but 
polygamy was not abhorred by Alexander’s successors. 
His last and favorite wife was the beautiful Berenice, the 
mother of the son who succeeded him—Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. After a reign of thirty-eight years, he gave the king- 
dom to this son, and assumed the modest title of his son’s 
body-guard, the same relation which he had held forty years 
earlier to the great Alexander. He died in 283 B. C. 

This first Ptolemy was simple and informal in his manner 
of life. He was a wise statesman and a skillful general. 
For the most part he was enlightened and just, though he 
was sometimes wanton and cruel. His son (Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus) and grandson (Ptolemy Euergetes) followed in his 
footsteps as patrons of science and learning—but the family 
speedily degenerated. The dynastyjended with the famous 
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and beautiful Cleopatra, who was almost exactly three hun- 
dred years younger than the founder of the family. Her 
marriage to her young brother and then her murder of this 
youth who was both brother and husband, are characteristic 
acts in the history of the family. Ptolemy Philadelphus 
himself married his sister (of the same father and mother) 
and murdered his brothers. 

The one enduring service of Ptolemy to the world was his 
encouragement of every branch of learning. We have, gen- 
erally speaking, only those works of Greek literature which 
the Alexandrian scholars most admired. What they neg- 
lected has been lost. They established the rules of criti- 
cism, which for the most part are still followed, and the 
principles of mathematics, astronomy, and natural science 
which are the foundation of modern scholarship. The king 
may not have been wholly disinterested in his support of 
scientific investigation, he may have reckoned wisely that 
this course would be for the material advantage of his state, 
but for his services to the cause of learning, hearty gratitude 
is due to Ptolemy Soter. 
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Besides these remarkable works of art, it is noticeable 
that from a very early time the Greeks showed a tendency 
to jproduce sculpture independently of architecture. [In 
this they differed from the Assyrians, so far as we can 
judge of Assyrian work, and from other Asiatic nations, 
so far as we know. Greek sculpture was founded rather 
on an attempt to reproduce the human form, and to ex- 
press the artist’s conception of it, than to decorate sur- 
faces of buildings. When applied to buildings, it controlled 
them in a certain sense ; it was the chief object, to which the 
architecture had to conform itself and provide a frame and a 
shelter. The numerous statues which have been found of a 
very early epoch, and which are free from architectural in- 
fluence, show the instinct of the Greeksto seek as a pri- 
mary subject the independent representation of the human 
form. 

We know from ancient writers that images existed in the 
temples of very ancient times, which images were roughly 
shaped of wood, and covered with drapery or actual gar- 
ments, but with heads, hands and jfeet more carefully 
carved. Such an image was called xoanon, a shaped thing, 
a carving ; and it is usual among archeologists to speak of 
the most formal, and therefore generally the earliest, stone 
Statues that have come down to us as of the xoanon type. 
Such an one was found three years ago on the Parthenon at 
Athens ; it has no indication of legs, but all below the girdle 
is a straight hanging skirt ; the body above the waist is cov- 
ered by a short garment’, like the peplon of later times but 
reaching only to the waist, and with very little fullness ; the 
left arm is bent at the elbow, and the left hand probably held 
some attribute or offering, such as a dove or pomegranate ; 
the right arm hangs straight down by the side ; the head had 
a wreath or crown encircling it, but this has disappeared, so 
that it was probably of metal ; the hair hangs down upon the 
shoulders in long waved or crinkled locks. This statue 
shows a dress different from what we know as Greek cos- 
tume of the fourth or fifth century before Christ. It may be 
an Asiatic tradition, or a veritable Greek dress of the sixth 
or seventh century B.C. The face is so refined, so delicate- 
ly modeled that this statue may be taken asa later work af- 


fecting a more ancient style, inshort, what is known as an ar- 
chaistic sculpture, or that which pretends to be archaic. But 
yet it is certainly very ancient ; that is to say, it may be of 
as late a date as 500 B. C., but pretending to be a hundred 
years earlier. It was richly painted, not only the hair, eyes, 
etc., but the dress also, with an especially elaborate border 
in green, red, and black at the edge of the upper garment 
covering the body. 

The best preserved and otherwise most important statues 
of the sixth century, as they are generally held to be, are 
the so-called Apolloof Thera and Apollo of Orchomenos, 
each in the Central Museum at Athens, the so-called Apollo 
of Tenea in the Glyptothek? at Munich, and the Strangford 
Apollo in the British museum. These are called ‘‘ Apollo” 
according to an old custom of so naming every nude statue 
of a young man, unless marked by some especial attribute 
or quality so as to be called something else, as a ‘‘ Bacchus’’ 
or an ‘‘Antinous.’”’ Modern archeologists recognize the 
impossibility of being certain in such cases, and the above- 
named statues are supposed rather to be tombal statues, that 
is, more or less conventional portraits of a deceased prince 
or chief, set up at his grave. But it must be remembered 
that at the time we are approaching, the close of the sixth 
century B. C., many statues were set up in temples and sa- 
cred inclosures. There was not only the especial image of 
the god, the object of peculiar reverence and the center of 
the ceremonies attached to the locality, there were other 
similar figures obtained by conquest or descending from an- 
cestral shrines of traditional antiquity, and there were also 
numerous votive offerings, which in some instances were 
important works of art. Thus, in the recent discoveries on 
the Acropolis, from 1883 to 1886, many statues of from four 
feet high to life size, slightly archaic in character, but most 
interesting and valuable works of sculpture, and painted 
elaborately in many colors, have been brought to light. 
Some of these are only slightly broken ; and yet they have 
all been heaped together with rough fragments of stone, rub- 


.bish, and earth, to bring the uneven ground to a level surface. 


It appears that these were the statues broken and thrown 
down when the Persians sacked Athens and destroyed the 
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buildings on the Acropolis, in 480 B.C. When the Athenians 
began to repair damages, these broken statues were not im- 
portant enough in their eyesto be set up again in their 
proken condition nor to be repaired,—tolerable proof, first, 
of the comparative abundance of such works of art at that 
time, and, second, that these were not temple statues, the 
specially venerated images of the gods of the place, but 
privately dedicated offerings at their shrines. 

The most celebrated sculptures of Grecian antiquity were 
those in gold and ivory, the chryselephantine statues, as 
they are called. No trace of any such work has come down 
tomodern times, and we can form but a slight and feeble 
idea of their character. As they are described, it seems that 
the ivory formed the flesh, and that this was usually left of 
its natural color, though it is said to be purp/e in at least one 
instance. The drapery and ornaments were of the gold, and 
this must have been varied in color in some way not under- 
stood by us, perhaps even enameled, as some archeologists 
suppose. Evidently these figures, some of which, like the 
Zeus at Olympia and the Athena in the Parthenon, were 
colossal, must have been modeled in some other material, 
and coated with a thin layer of these precious materials ; or 
perhaps they were hollow, and supported by an iron frame- 
work, like our modern bronze statues when of great size. In 
either case, it is hard to be understood how the mechanical 
difficulties were overcome and what these marvelous works 
of art were like. 

The culminating time of Greek sculpture was that of Peri- 
cles, about 444 to 425 B.C. But in later times admirable 
works of sculpture were produced, one great epoch follow- 
ing another, with times of feebler art coming between. Even 
after the Roman conquest of Greece, the skill and taste of the 
subdued nation remained supreme, and on especial mission of 
the Roman dominion has been the spreading throughout the 
West of Greek civilization, in this as in other departments. 

Most of the statues best known to travelers and persons 


‘interested in art are of a time later than that of Pericles. 


Thus during the fourth century B. C. were produced the 
Hermes recently found at Olympia ; the Apoxyomenos, or 
athlete scraping himself with a strigil, in the Vatican ; the 
Niobe? statues of which the largest existing group is in the 
Uffizi Museum at Florence, though finer single figures are 
to be seen elsewhere ; the Aphrodite (commonly called Venus) 
of Cnidos, of which several ancient copies exist ; and such 
works of combined architecture and sculpture as the Mauso- 
leum at Halicarnassus, of which the sculptures are in the 
British Museum ; and the wonderful Choragic Monument of 
Lysicrates at Athens. During the third century B. C. and 
down to the time of the Roman conquest, equally celebrated 
works of sculpture were produced, though but few of them 
are of the highest rank. One, the female statue found at 
Melos, now in the Louvre, and known as the ‘‘ Venus of 
Milo,”’ is to be classed with the noblest, and the immense 
frieze of the Pergamon altar, with colossal figures of con- 
tending gods and giants, is unequaled in size and in a cer- 
tain wild vigor. But the greater part of the sculpture of the 
time shows a certain decline in the highest qualities of art, 
however marvelous is still the mechanical skill and the knowl- 
edge of the human frame. The Laocoén‘, the Apollo of the 
Belvedere, and the so-called Dying Gladiator at Rome, the 
Victory from Samothrace in the Louvre, the group of two 
wrestlers at Florence,—these and many other most famous 
works belong to this time of slow degeneracy. Roman dom- 
ination turned the Greek sculptors into others fields, whither 
we cannot follow them now. 

Bronze was used by the Greeks for works of art of many 
Sorts, but very few ancient bronzes remaintous. The metal 
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having considerable value, capable of being coined into 
money, and always in demand for decorative appliances, is 
sure to be melted down when found or seized, unless 
the love of art or display prevents it. So it happens 
that the Naples Museum alone contains more large early 
bronzes than all other museums together, and that nearly all 
these works of art come from the one villa which was explored 
in Herculaneum between 1750 and 1760. The earliest Greek 
works in this magnificent collection are the so-called danc- 
ing girls,—stately draped figures of life size and larger than 
life, statues of extraordinary dignity and refinement. The 
noble head called a portrait of Plato and also by various 
other names, not originally a bust, but evidently cut out of 
a bronze statue, which probabiy had been thrown down 
and ruined, is also of a great epoch in art. Half a dozen 
large statues and twice as many busts, all in the same hall, 
are of value inferior only to those that have been named. 
The Spixario, or boy extracting a thorn from his foot, in the 
Capitol Museum at Rome, and the so-called /dolino at Flor- 
ence, are also early bronzes of great importance, and the 
Victory at Brescia and the Praying Boy at Berlin are works 
of a later period. 

Bronze was so much used by the Greeks for weapons and 
armor that it was natural for them to decorate these arms 
more richly than could have been the case with steel. Ac- 
cordingly, very elaborate decoration was given to parts of 
the suit of defense ; the Sirius bronzes in the British Museum 
being the most elaborate specimens so far discovered. These 
are shoulder-pieces having figures in high relief upon them ; 
more commonly engraving was used, and subjects of many 
figures were given by this means to breast-plates and helm- 
ets. Bronze mirrors, too, were decorated in this way, 
their backs being covered with engraved designs ; and there 
exist also engraved disks which were not mirrors, but ap- 
parently votive offerings. But richest of all were the cists, 
or boxes of sheet bronze, circular or oval in plan with 
straight, upright sides having cast feet and handles, but 
decorated otherwise wholly with engraving. 

Terra cotta, or baked clay, was also a material which the 
Greeks used freely in art, modeling in it figure-subjects and 
single figures, large and small, and of marvelous grace, va- 
riety, and spirit. There have been many statuettes and 
small groups found, of late years, of which the greater 
number are from Tanagra in Bceotia, but some even larger 
and finer are from Attica, Smyrna, and other places where 
Greek civilization was great of old. One curious form of 
these compositions in baked clay is that ofthe flat groups,cut 
out in the soft material, before baking, just as gingerbread 
horses and men are or used to be, but elaborately modeled 
on one side only, into drapery, features, limbs, and the like, 
so as to produce what might be called bas-reliefs without 
background. There have been but few of these discovered, and 
they have been the subject of much discussion and inquiry. 

But of all works in baked clay the most important are the 
painted vases which have been found by thousands in every 
Grecian land, in Sicily,Southern Italy,Crete, Cyprus,and Asia 
Minor, as well as Greece and in the Greek islands. Terracotta 
served the Greeks for many purposes to which we apply 
glass, metal, porcelain, and fine enameled pottery, and even 
coopers’ work in wood. They drank wine and water out of 
thin cups of earthenware, they stored oil and wine, nuts and 
graius, in stoppered jars of the same material, and even made, 
for similar useful purposes, enormous earthen vessels as big 
as our largest wine-casks. But all these were generally 
without ornament, except in so far as general excellence of 
proportion gave them a beauty of theirown. The painted 
vases of elaborate sorts were made either for decoration 
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alone, or to be given as prizes at athletic games or contests 
in poetry and singing, or finally, tor funeral ceremonies, and 
intended to be buried beside the corpse. There are several 
different kinds of ornamental paintings tobe distinguished : 
first, that which offers black and dark brown figures on the 
natural red ground afforded by the baked clay ; second, that 
which has red figures reserved in the natural color, while the 
background is black, the color being put on with a brush, 
and worked around the outlines of the figures ;—these are 
the two most common sorts, and it is in these two divisions 
that the largest and most beautifully ornamented vases are 
included. Vases of archaic times areoften in lighter colored 
clay, yellowish brown or buff, and the figures painted on 
these are in brownish red of different shades, brownish pur- 
ple, and black. Some vases found near Athens have the body 
covered with a white coat of lime of considerable thickness, 
upon which figure subjects are drawn in red outlines and 
painted with red and other colors for garments. A very few 
vases have been found with other colors, than black and white 
added to the natural color of the baked clay: blue, purple, 
and even gold are found. A few exist with figures in relief, 
especially some large and splendid vases found in the south 
of Italy but claimed by some archzeologists to be of Athenian 
make. All these exceptional sorts may be taken as having 
been great rarities even in classical times. There are per- 
haps twenty-five thousand Greek vases in the collections of 
Europe, and of these the examples of decoration in relief, in 
many colors, and in painting on white ground, all taken to- 
gether, will amount to only a few hundreds. 

Great simplicity of means and great severity of style mark 
the decoration of Greek pottery. Human figures represented 
in action, as in mythological or legendary story, form the 
chief ornament of the richer pieces ; and these figures are 
drawn with firm outlines and filled in, as if in imitation of 
inlaid work of dark on light or light on dark,—or, as some 
writers have suggested, as if the artist had studied shadows 
on the wall. The effect of this pottery is not brilliant, not 
striking, like that of Chinese painted porcelain or Japanese 
pottery of the finer sorts ; on the contrary, it is tranquil and 
rather somber in effect, and is less decorative in general ap- 
pearance than satisfactory to examine closely. Its most 
unique and unmatched characteristic is gracefulness of form. 

The superiority of Greek knowledge and refinement in art 
is very prominent also in the most diminutive works: coins 
and engraved gems show it, as well as classical sculpture. 
There is a good reason for classing together these two kinds 
of art, because the processes are so similar: the artist, in 
each, working upon a hard material, which he engraves or 
sculptures in a sunken or incised pattern. The hard met- 
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al of the die to be used in coining, the harderjbut brittle 
stone of the seal to be pressed upon wax, are each engraved 
out into the exact reverse of a bas-relief, so that, when 
pressed upon a soft material or struck forcibly upon a hard- 
er but still ductile one, a bas-relief is produced from the im- 
pression. This is the real nature of these two beautiful arts, 
die-sinking and seal-engraving, as they are called ; but, as we 
in modern times possess the antique specimens of them, 
there are in one case the impressions or figures in relief, in 
the other the incised seals, or as we generally say, intaglios, 
that Italian word having been accepted as the most usual 
term for a hollowed-out design, the opposite of a relief. 

Greek coins are in bronze, silver, and gold, also in electron, 
an alloy of gold and silver having a pale yellow color, and 
more rarely plated, that is faced with a thickness of a metal 
more precious than that of the mass of the coin. The most 
elaborate and beautiful coins are those of the Greek colonies 
in Southern Italy, in Sicily, and in Asia. No bas-reliefs can 
be more exquisitely designed and modeled than the finest of 
these. Copies of them are made in modern times by electro- 
type and other means, of extraordinary accuracy. As a general 
thing, works of fine art cannot be copied in a way to deceive one 
who is familiar with the art in question; but some of these false 
coins are almost wholly undistinguishable from the true 
originals. This fact enables persons of very moderate means 
to possess themselves of valuable specimens of Greek art; 
and all town museums, public libraries, and the like can pro- 
cure considerable collections of wholly authentic and very 
instructive historical and artistic documents. 

In gem-engraving the stones most commonly used are the 
sard and sardonyx, then different kinds of agate and jasper, 
and the onicolo, which is a variety of onyx. Stones more 
perfectly translucent, such as garnets of different colors, and 
amethyst, are more rare in true Greek work, though common 
enough in later times. 

There is one beautiful kind of minute sculpture which 
must not be forgotten, the carving of small bas-reliefs in 
hard and precious stones, which we call cameos. This is 
true sculpture, differing from sculpture in marble only in 
the tools used, as made necessary by the very resistant ma- 
terial. A common device was to select a stone formed of 
natural layers of different colors, and to carve the little 
bas-relief so that the figures should appear in one color 
relieved upon a ground of another ; but this is not essential 
to the art of cameo cutting. A kindred art, but one very 
rarely practiced among the sober Greeks of the time be- 
fore the Roman conquest, was the carving of cups and 
similar objects, out of pieces of valuable stone. This be- 
longs, though, rather to Roman than to Greek archeology. 


(The end.) 
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RARE JEWELS FROM GURNALL. 
[ June 2.) 
He that hath a false end in his profession, will soon come 
to an end of his profession. 


Remember, Christian, when thou hast thy best suit on, 
who made it and paid forit. Be not, for shame, proud at 
another’s cost. That assistance will not stay long which 
becomes a nurse to thy pride. 


Blessing comes in at the back door, while we are expect- 


ing it at the front ; and truly thus the friend thou art look- 
ing for may be in thine house, and thou not know it. 


Fall to the work God sets thee about, and thou engagest 
His strength for thee ; run from the work, and then thou 
engagest His strength against thee. How often hath the 
coward been killed in a ditch ! 


The stronger the cry, the stronger the child, I warrant 
you. Jacob wrestled with God, and this is called his 
strength (Hos. xii. 3). 
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David reads God’s mercy through the spectacles of his 
own weakness, and it appears great ; whereas, if it hadcome 
jn as an answer to a duty managed with such strength of 
faith as would have freed him from usual infirmities, this 
might have proved a snare, and occasioned some self- 
applauding rather than mercy-admiring reflections. 


Asamother teaching her child to walk, sets it down, 
stands at a distance, and bids it come to her to try its 
strength, so, when a poor soul comesand prays against such 
asin, God seems to step back ; the temptation increaseth, 
no visible succour appears, that the Christian, though weak, 
should exercise the strength he has. 


A Christian ‘‘ walks worthy of his vocation’’ when his 
life is so far transparent that the grace of the Gospel shines 
forth in holiness, on every side and from all his relations, as 
acandle in a crystal glass, not in a dark lanthorn, light- 
some one way and dark another. 


It requires courage to bear the shame which a Christian 
must meet for his singularity ; to avoid which many durst 
not confess Christ openly (John vii. 13). Men lose heaven 
because they are ashamed to go thither in a fool’s coat. 


The woman of Syro-Phcenicia takes up the bullets Christ 
shot at her, and with a humble boldness of faith, sends them 
back again in her prayer. 


Many are soon engaged in holy duties, easily persuaded 
to take up a profession of religion, and as easily persuaded 
to lay it down ; like the new moon, which shines a little in 
the first part of the night, but is down before half the night 
be gone ; lightsome professors in their youth, whose old 
age is wrapped up in thick darkness of sin and wickedness. 


Oh, how many part with Christ at across-way, like Orpah, 
that go a furlong or two with him, but when He bids them 
prepare for hardship, then they fairly kiss and leave Him ; 
loath, indeed, to lose heaven, but more loath to buy it at so 
dear a rate. 


Without courage, Christian, you cannot be what you pro- 
fess. The ‘‘fearful’’ are in the forlorn of those that march 
for hell (Rev. xxi. 8). Oh, how uncomely a sight is a bold 
sinner and a fearful saint ! 


[June 9.] 

“Keep this forever,’ says David (1 Chron. xxix. 18), 
“in the imagination of thethoughts of the heart of thy peo- 
ple.’’ Thus he adores the mercy that made them willing, 
and then implores further grace to strengthen them, and tie 
aknot, that these precious pearls newly strung on their 
hearts, might not slip off. The Christian, when fullest of 
divine communications, is but a glass without a foot ; he 
cannot stand or hold what he hath received any longer than 
God sustains him. 


“It is God that worketh in you to will and to do of His 
good pleasure.’’ He makes the heart new, and having made 
it for heavenly motion, setting every wheel, as it were, in 
its right place, then He winds it,up by His actuating grace, 
and sets it going. 

Grace in this life is but weak, like a king in a cradle, 
which gives advantage to Satan to disturb this young king's 
teign in the soul. It is like fire in green wood, which will 
in time go out, except blown up; so will grace in the heart. 


No greater motive to the bowels of mercy to stir up Al- 
mighty power, than thy weakness, when pleaded in the 
sense of it. The pale face and thin cheeks move more with 
us than the canting language of a stout sturdy beggar. 


When one saith, ‘‘ How shall I do this, and anger God,”’ 
many in their hearts say, ‘‘ How shall I do this, and dis- 
please man?’’ Herod feared John, and did many things ; 
had he feared God, he would have done everything. 


Many souls we may safely say, do not only perish pray- 
ing, repenting, and believing, after a sort, but they perish 
by their praying, repenting, etc., while they carnally trust 
in these duties. 


What is Jordan that I should washinit? What is the 
preaching that I should attend on it, where I hear nothing 
but what I knew before? What are these beggarly elements 
of water, bread, and wine? Are not these the reasonings of 
a soul that forgets who appoints the means of grace? What, 
though it be cldy, let Christ use it, and it shall open the 
eyes, though in itself more likely to put them out. 


A false professor is hard to deal with ; he is like a lock 
whose wards have been troubled, which makes it more diffi- 
cult to turn the key than if it had never been tampered with. 
It is better dealing with a wild ragged colt, never backed, 
than one that in breaking hath taken a wrong stroke; a 
bone quite out of joint, than false set. 


None sink so far into hell as those that come nearest 
heaven, because they fall from the greatest height. None 
will have such a sad parting from Christ as those who went 
half-way with Him, and then left Him. 


Speak, O. hypocrites, can you show one tear that ever you 
shed in earnest for a wrong done to God? Esau wept be- 
cause he /ost the blessing, not because he so/d it. 


Scriptural knowledge is the candle, without which faith 
cannot see to do its work. 


[June 16.) 

Darest thou say thou hast no grace at all? Ifthou hast 
the very least, God hath done more for thee in giving that, 
than if He made it as perfect as the saints inheaven. There 
is a greater gulf between grace and no grace, than between 
weak grace and strong grace—between a chaos and nothing, 
than between a chaos and this beautiful creation. The first 
day’s work of both creations is the greatest. It is a greater 
mercy to be converted from sin, than to be glorified from 
holiness. It is more grace in a king to marry a poor damsel 
than having married her to give her a crown. 


Few so bad but seem to like religion in the motion ; but 
living and walking holiness bites. The Pharisees lavished 
money on the /omds of the prophets ; but hated the living 
Christ. The reason was, the prophets were off the stage, 
whilst Christ was on it. 


Men talk of repentanceand faith, but surely if such guests 
were in their soul, they would sometimes look out at the 
window, and be seen abroad in active duty. Graceis not a 
dead image that you may lock upin achest, and no one 
know what god you worship ; grace will show itself, and be 
always seen in your company. 

Thou callest thyself Christian ; but we question whether 
thou hast a right to the title ; thy conduct is too contrary to 
that sacred name, which is too holy to be written on a rot- 
ten post. 


Is it wisdom to lay out so much cost on thy tenement 
which thou art about to leave, and forget what thou must 
carry with thee? Before the fruit of thy plans be ripe which 
thou art now planting, thyself may be rotting in the grave. 
‘* Time is short.”’ 


A temptation comes strong, when the way to relief seems 
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to lie through the sin that Satan suggests. Art thou poor? 
Satan comes with the question, What, wilt thou starve rath- 
er than step over the hedge, and steal forthy supply? This 
is enough to put flesh and blood to the stand. 


The more public thy place, Christian, and the more emi- 
nent thy service for God, the more thou must expect some 
dangerous design of the devil against thee. And if every 
private soldier needs armour against Satan’s bullets of temp- 
tation, much more the officers who stand in front of the battle- 


He that will go no further than reason will carry him, 
may hold out in the plain way of the moral law ; but when 
he comes to the depths of the gospel, he must either go back 
or else be content that faith should help reason over. 


Something sure is in it, that imposters find such quick re- 
turn for their ware, while truth hangs upon the hand. And 
is it not this, that they offer to sell heaven cheaper to their 
disciples than Christ will His? He that sells cheapest will 
have the most customers, though at last the best will be the 
cheapest ; truth with self-denial will be a better penny-worth 
than error with flesh-pleasing. 


[ June 23.] 

God taught man to make coats to cover his naked body, 
but the devil taught him to weave deceit to cover his naked 
soul ; yet the more subtile thou art in concealing thy sin, 
the more egregiously thou playest the fool. None so shamed 
as the liar when found out, and thou art sure to be. 


If ever the Spirit of God hath begun a sanctifying work in 
thee, He never will be the messenger to bring contrary news 
to thy soul ; His language is not yea and nay, but yea and 


amen for ever. 


There is less danger to enquirers by the sins of the 
wicked, who sink, as it were, in the broad sea of profaneness, 
than in those who are convinced of sin, troubled in con- 
science, and miscarry so near the harbor, within sight of 
saving grace. Like a ship sunk in the haven’s mouth, 
which is more perilous to others than if it had perished in 
the open sea. 


Christians run into many mistakes by judging rather ac- 
cording to what is accessory than what is essential to duty. 
Sometimes thou hearest one pray with a moving expression, 
whilst thou canst hardly get out a few broken words, and 
thou art ready to accuse thyself, and to admire him ; as if 
the gilt of the key made it open the door the better. 


Ido not wonder that the wicked think they have God’s 
blessing, because they are in the warmsun. They are like 
little children, who think every one loves them that gives 
them sugar-plums. 


The temptations of Satan are the black soap with which 
God washes his saints white. 


Few are made better by prosperity whom afflictions make 
worse. He that will sin, though he goes in pain, will sin 
much more when his pain is gone. 


When thou art afflicted, God will allow thee to groan, but 
not to grumble. 


The holiest saint on earth derives' his corrupt nature to 
his offspring, as the circumcised Jew begat an uncircumcised 
child ; and the wheat cleansed and fanned comes up with a 
husk. 


As the sun hides from our eyes the heavens that are above 
it, whilst it reveals to us things beneath, so carnal reason 
leaves the creature in the dark concerning spiritual things, 
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when it is most able to conceive of temporal things, 


Is man but frail flesh? Then, let this humble thee in aj) 
thy excellency. Flesh is but one remove from filth and cor- 
ruption ; thy soul is the salt that keeps thee sweet, or else 
thou wouldst rot above ground. 


Art thou proud of beauty? Flesh is grass, and beauty is 
the vanity of this vanity. Art thou proudof birth? Allare 
base-born till born again. The vilest beggar is made of the 
same earth as thou, and when you both die, you will resolve 
into the same dust. 


[ June 30.] 

Let not thy hand, O Christian, be upon thy Savior. If 
thou hast any loyal blood running in thy veins, thy own 
heart will smite thee when thou rendest the least skirt of 
His holy Law; thou canst as well carry burning coals in 
thy bosom, as hide any treason there against thy Sovereign. 


No greater plague can befall a man than power and in- 
fluence without grace. Such great ones in the world, while 
here, make a brave show, like field-officers at the head of 
their regiments ; but when the army is beaten, then they 
fling off their scarf and feather, and would be glad to pass 
for the meanest soldier. Happy would the mighty ones of 
the earth be in the day of judgment, if they could appear in 
the habits of some poor sneaks, and as such receive their 
sentence. 


The very mittimus? which God makes when He commits 
His saints to the devil’s prison, runs thus :—‘‘ Deliver such 
a one to Satan for the destruction of the flesh, ¢hat the spirit 
may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.”’ 


The saint’s spots are most in times of peace and plenty ; 
and they never recover their whiteness to such a degree as 
when they come from under Satan’s scouring. 


Let Satan present such a bait as honor, pleasure, pelf, and 
the naughty heart of man skips after it as a hungry dog 
would at a crust. 


As sometimes you see a spaniel so greedy of a bone that 
he will leap into the river to catch it, and by the time he 
comes there, it is sunk, and he gets nothing but a mouthful 
of water for his pains, so sinners catch at their desired pleas- 
ures, swimming through God’s threatening to reach them, 
and yet often miss what they gaped for in this world. 


This world is indeed ‘‘ present’’ to you, sinners, for you 
cannot say it will be yours the next moment. Were it not 
wisdom before you truck with the devil, to enquire what 
title he can give you to earthly joy? Ere long you will 
have nothing but caveat emptor. 


The cloud of trial while it drops, Christian, is rolling over 
thy head, and then comes fair weather, with eternal sunshine 
of glory. ‘‘Canst thou not watch with Christ one hour?”’ 


Did sinners know the horrid nature of sin, and the loveli- 
ness of God ; and these, not by a sudden beam darted into: 
the window at a sermon, and gone again like a flash of 
lightning, but by an abiding light ; this would spoil the 
devil’s market, and poor creatures would not readily take 
this toad into their bosoms. 


Doth God give thee light for nothing? no; and He will 
take it way, unless thou follow it. What! should the candle 
burn waste, when thou hast more mind to play than to work? 


It may be writ on the grave of every sinner, who lives 
and dies in sin, ‘‘ Here lies the man that never did God an 
hour’s work all his life.’’— Readings from William Gurnall.* 
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ODD FISHES. 


BY THE REV. 


PART SECOND. 

Just as there are fishes which for a while leave the water and 
crawl upon land, using their fins as legs, so there are other 
fishes which for a time can leave the water and sustain them- 
selves in the air, using their fins as wings. The most cele- 
brated of these abnormal creatures is that which is called, par 
excellence, the flying fish. There are about thirty species 
of flying-fishes, the largest barely equaling a herring in 
size, and most being much smaller. The organs by which 
they are sustained in the air are the pectoral fins which are 
developed to a wonderful extent. The rays are exceedingly 
elongated, and are dichotomous, i. e., each ray dividing like 
the letter Y. They can be closed or opened at will, and 
when spread to the utmost, cover a wonderful amount of 
space. The membrane which connects the rays is highly 
elastic, so that even in dry specimens like those before me, 
they can be spread to an unexpected extent. I never saw 
any illustration which did justice to them. Urged by the 
powerful tail, the fish darts through the water and then 
shoots upward into the air, spreading the fins to the utmost 
as it does so. The impetus which is thus given is sufficient 
to sustain the fish in the air from two or three hundred 
yards. It is not easy, however, to measure the flight, as 
these fish mostly take to the air in little flocks, so that it is 
difficult to pick out any one individual. Moreover, the sea 


affords no marks by which a true measurement can be 


made. 

As to the character of the flight, I have no doubt that it is 
wholly propulsive, the fish not possessing the capability of 
sustaining itself in the air by flapping its wings as is done 
by the birds and bats. Indeed, putting aside other ana- 
tomical details, it has not the muscular power which is 
needed for such an act. The bats and all the flying birds 
possess pectoral muscles of enormous size, whereas the 
muscles which are attached to the pectoral fins of the flying- 
fish are not larger than those of the rest of the fishes. 

Several other fishes are capable of sustaining themselves 
in the air by means of the pectoral fins, though their flight 
is very much more feeble than that of the fish which has 
just been described. Such, for example, is the sea-locust 
(Apistos) of the Red Sea, a fish which is allied to the gurnards. 
The Arab name, Gherad-el-bahr, literally signifies locust of 
the sea, and has been given to these fish because in disturbed 
weather they rise from the water in clouds, just as the lo- 
custs do on land. 

One of the gurnards is appropriately called the flying 
gurnard, because, like the fish already mentioned, it can 
sustain itself in the air by means of its expanded pectoral 
fins. There are several flying gurnards and all are beauti- 
fully colored during their life-time. 

The mammalian analogues of these fishes, namely the 
flying squirrels, sustain themselves in a similar manner. 
They can alter, toa certain extent, the direction of their 
flight, as is necessary for creatures which are obliged to di- 
rect their course toward tree-trunks or other fixed objects. 
There is no such need in the case of creatures which have 
the wide sea to fall into, and accordingly the flying-fishes 
appear to have no power of altering their course when once 
they have launched themselves into the air. 

Next we will take the odd fishes which instead of leaving 
their eggs to the mercy of the waters, and to be devoured 
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wholesale by other fishes, form a kind of nest and watch 
over them until the young are matured. We will call them 
nest-builders. 

Chief among them are the sticklebacks, some of them in- 
habiting the sea, some the fresh waters, and others the est- 
uaries of tidal rivers where the water is at low tide quite 
fresh, at high tide quite salt, and brackish for the greater 
part of the time. Being surrounded on all sides by enemies. 
much larger and more powerful than themselves, having 
nothing by way of building materials except any vegetable 
fibers that they may pick up, nothing by way of mortar ex- 
cept the slime that exudes from their bodies, and nothing 
by way of tools except their mouths, they cannot be ex- 
pected to build dwellings which are remarkable for either 
strength or beauty ; the wonder being that they are able to 
build at all. 

The typical species is the three-spined stickleback, so 
called on account of the number of independent spines on 
the dorsal fin. These spines differ in number according to 
the species, some having only two spines, while the marine 
stickleback has fifteen. The pelvic fins are restricted to a. 
single spine on each side, just below the pectoral fins. These 
spines are very strong and very sharp, and are used as of- 
fensive weapons, the fish erecting them at nearly right angles. 
to the body and trying to rip up its adversary with their 
sharp points. ‘ Having watched the three-spined stickleback 
from my earliest childhood, I will choose it for description. 

As soon as the spring has fairly set in, the male stickle- 
back lays aside the somber brown and gray in which he is. 
clad for the greater part of the year, and, like the male hum- 
ming-bird, glows with green and scarlet, even his eyes be- 
coming green. Meanwhile, he cruises about the river in 
search of little bits of leaves or any vegetable fiber that he 
can find floating about. Being a wonderfully bold little fish 
he can be watched without difficulty, and moreover wilh 
make his nest in an aquarium if he be fed and supplied with 
building materials. 

If in the river a stickleback be watched in the act of col- 
lecting materials, and a fine fiber be dropped into the water 
above the fish, the stickleback will seize it, carry it off tothe 
future home, and weave it intothe nest. He will then return 
and look for another fiber, and soon will become so bold 
that he will take the fiber fromthe hand. I have found that 
small grass-blades torn into the narrowest possible strips 
are in great favor with the fish. 

Varying in accordance with its surroundings, the nest 
is always more or less barrel-shaped, the ends of the barrel 
being left open. The builder then fetches a female, and 
after a judicious mixture of coaxing and bullying, induces 
her to enter the nest, which is much shorter than her body. 
Consequently, when she has taken up her position within 
it, her head projects from one end and hertail from the other. 
Her eggs being very large in proportion to the size of the 
fish, there can be but few of them, and she does not occupy 
much time in depositing them, especially as she merely 
allows them to fall loosely into the nest. As she is now of 
no further use, her husband ejects her, enters the nest him- 
self, takes the eggs in his mouth, and arranges them care- 
fully in the form of a disc. He then goes off, fetches an- 
other mate and installs her in the place of her predecessor, 
repeating the process until he thinks that the supply of eggs 
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is sufficient. He then closes both ends of the nest, takes up 
his position above it, and mounts guard. 

This precaution is absolutely necessary, as the nest is 
surrounded with foes, all of which are eager to tear it in 
pieces and devour the eggs, the worst and most voracious of 
the foes being the very females who laid them. Around the 
nest the watchful male establishes a cordon within which he 
permits the presence of no living thing, without attacking 
it. Not even the pike is allowed to trespass within the for- 
bidden domain, for, fierce and voracious as is that fish, it 
knows better than to take a stickleback into its mouth. 

Now and then another male stickleback intrudes within 
the sacred precincts, the instant result being a duel. The 
two fishes circle round and round, their noses nearly touch- 
ing each other, and their pelvic spines erected for slaughter, 
like two boxers or fencers looking for an opening. Some- 
times when neither can take advantage of his antagonist, 
they seize each other by the jaws like two bull-dogs, and 
employ main force. The great object of the combatants is 
to rip up the antagonist with the pelvic spine or at least to 
wound him and render him incapable of further mischief. I 
have seen several of these fights, and have found that the in- 
truder always is worsted and is obliged to vacate the field of 
battle. Then occurs a wost remarkable episode in this life- 
drama of the water. Theconquered stickleback immediately 
begins to lose his brilliant colors, and before an hour has 
elapsed, reverts to the brown and gray of every-day life. 
But the victor glows with double splendor and looks as if 
he were made of mother-of-pearl, ruby, emerald, and topaz, 
and were illuminated by a little electric lamp within the 
body. For at least a month does the little fish keep his 
faithful watch, and during the whole of that time it is im- 
possible that he can sleep, while he can eat nothing except 
the small particles of food that may happen to float within 
his reach. At the expiration of this period the young are 
hatched—tiny beings, with transparent bodies, and scarcely 
perceptible except for the dark dots of eyes. For some time 
the anxious father keeps his numerous offspring within the 
nest, but when they have attained some little strength he 
permits them to leave the nest itself, provided that they keep 
within the limits of his cordon. The necessity for this 
ceaseless vigilance may be seen from an experiment which 
was lately made. The sentinel was removed, and in a mo- 
ment a cloud of sticklebacks descended on the nest and be- 
gan totear it in pieces in order to get at the eggs. The 
male was again placed in the water, when he instantly 
charged at the marauding crowd, drove them away, mended 
the nest, and resumed his post above it. 

Sometimes it happens that a venturous boy or girl breaks 
bounds without permission. In this case the angry father 
dashes after the delinquent, catches it in his mouth, carries it 
back, and literally spits it into the nest, where he keeps it 
When the young are strong enough 


imprisoned for a time. 
to shift for themselves, an event which takes place in about 
six weeks, he relinquishes his post, and simultaneously 
loses his beautiful colors which he will not regain until the 
following spring. The reader will have noted the remarka- 
ble fact that the male stickleback performs all the offices 


which generally belong to the female. All that she has to 
do is to enter the nest which her husband has made, to de- 
posit her eggs, and then make way for her successor, all the 
cares of the nursery, which with this fish are exceptionally 
heavy, falling upon the male. Among birds, the ostrich 
supplies a parallel instance, the female merely laying the 
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builders, although their architecture is less complete than 
that of the stickleback, and their life-history not so dra- 
matic. Such, for example, is the common five-bearded 
rockling (Gadus mustela). This fish makes its very inarti- 
ficial nest of corallines, which it will fetch from some dis. 
tance, sometimes as far as two hundred feet, showing that 
the fish must have good ideas of locality. The fibers of the 
coralline are not cemented together as is the case with the 
nests of the various sticklebacks, but are merely pushed 
into some hollow of the rock and retained there by their own 
elasticity. Neither are the eggs carefully arranged within 
the nest, but are scattered at random among the corallines. 

The black goby (Godius niger), a common little black and 
very slippery fish, measuring about five inches in length, has 
similar habits. The gadus, which has already been de- 
scribed, is another nest-building fish, the male biting off the 
ends of growing vegetation, and with his tail constructing a 
hollow cell in which the eggs are kept. Like the stickle- 
back, when the eggs have been laid, the male keeps watch 
over them and the young, but should he be killed, the fe- 
male, unlike that of the stickleback, will take his place. 
The gourami of Borneo (Osphromenus olfax) is another nest- 
making fish, the details of whose life-history are at present 
very little known. 

There are one or two fishes whose bodies constitute a sort 
of living nest for the eggs and young. One of the best 
known of these fishes is the common sea-horse (Hippocam- 
pus) which is so plentiful in museums. Like the stickle- 
back, the male sea-horse undertakes the task of nurturing 
the eggs and young, being furnished for this purpose with 
a pouch upon the under surface of the tail. This pouch is 
formed of a double fold of skin, but the mechanism by which 
the eggs of the female are transferred to the pouch of the 
male is at present unknown. 

A similar pouch is to be found in several of the pipe-fishes 
(Syngnathus) which, together with the sea-horses, are the 
analogues ofthe marsupials among themammals. It is said 
that if the male pipe-fish be captured, the young shaken out 
of the pouch into the water, and the parent then thrown into 
the water, they will immediately make for him and again 
take refuge in the pouch. A nearly analogous case is to be 
found in the genus Aspredo, a siluroid fish of Guiana. In 
this instance the female is the protector of the young. The 
whole lower surface of the body, together with part of 
the pectoral fins, is furnished with a vast number of shallow 
circular impressions, each of which contains a single egg. 
A similar arrangement is found on the back of the Surinam 
toad. 

Defense of the young and the battles of the sticklebacks 
naturally lead us to the remarkabie offensive and defensive 
weapons which are possessed by some of the fishes. Con- 
sidering the vast number of species, more than nine thousand 
having already been described and catalogued, there seem 
to be but few examples of weapon-bearing fishes. The most 
conspicuous of these creatures are the sword-fish and the 
saw-fish. 

As to the former there is no doubt that the extraordinary 
prolongation of the head, from which the fish derives its 
name, can be used with formidable effect as a weapon. For 
example, putting aside the mixed combats where the sword- 
fish is said to stab the whale from below with its beak while 
the thresher-shark lashes it from above with its tail, we have 
tangible evidence that the fish can use its sword after the 
fashion of a bayonet, and wield it,with terrible effect. There 





eggs, while the male collects them, sits on them, hatches ou™ are in English museums several specimens of the “‘ swords ” 


the young, and afterward guards them through their child- 
hood. Several other fishes may be ranked among the nest- 


which have penetrated completely through a ship’s hull and 
have been broken off by the shock. In one of these cases 
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the sword had penetrated nearly fourteen inches of solid 
timber. In another case the weapon had first pierced an 
inch of sheathing, then a three inch plank, and then had 
gone four and a half inches into solid oak timber. Some 
workmen who saw it when the ship was in dock for repairs, 
said that if an iron model of the sword had been made, nine 
strokes of a twenty-five pound hammer would have been 
needed in order to drive it to a similar depth. Yet in both 
these cases only a single blow had been used. Now comes 
the natural question, Were these injuries to the ship inflicted 
intentionally, or were they merely the result of accident? I 
am inclined to the former theory, and think that the fish in- 
tentionally attacked the ship, taking it foranenemy. This 
opinion is strengthened by a mostremarkable incident which 
occurred in 1886. 

During the summer time, the chase of the sword-fish is a 
recognized branch of industry on several of the American 
coasts, the fish being taken by means of a harpoon and line. 
According to the account given in the Scéentific American," 
“Capt. Langford, in a little schooner and accompanied by 
three men, succeeded in harpooning a sword-fish off the coast 
of Massachusetts, and went off in a boat called a dory, to se- 
cure the fish. Capt. Langford took hold of the line, pulling 
his boat toward the sword-fish, which was quite large and 
not badly wounded. The line was taut as the boat slowly 
neared the fish, which the captain intended to lance and thus 
kill it, but was too far off to reach it with the lance ; it quickly 
turned and rushed at and under the boat, thrusting its 
sword up through the bottom of the boat, twenty-three 
inches. As the fish turned and rushed toward the boat, 


the line was suddenly slackened, causing the captain to 
fall over on his back, and while he was in the act of rising, 
the sword came piercing through the boat and into his body. 


“At this time another sword-fish wasin sight close by, 
and the captain, excited and anxious to secure both, raised 
himself up not knowing that he was wounded. Seeing the 
sword, and seizing it, he exclaimed, ‘We've got him any- 
way.’ He lay in the bottom of the dory, holding fast to the 
sword, until his vessel came alongside, while the fish, being 
under the boat, could not be reached. Soon thecaptain said, 
‘I think I am hurt and quite badly.’ When the vessel ar- 
tived, he went on board, took a few steps and fell, never to 
tise again.”’ 

Captain Langford died of his wound five days after its in- 
fliction. The fish weighed nearly three hundred pounds, 
and was by no means one of the largest size, as in the same 
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month, and off the same shore, a single boat took forty-two 
of these fishes, two of which weighed nearly four hundred 
pounds each. In this case there can be no doubt that the 
fish intentionally attacked the boat, naturally taking it for 
the enemy which had struck it. 

But it is evident that although the sword can be used as 
an offensive weapon, it was not primarily intended for that 
purpose. Neither can I believe the statement that it uses 
the sword for a spear, and transfixes with it the fishes on 
which it feeds. I cannot find that any one has seen the fish 
in the act of capturing prey in this fashion, especially as the 
shape of the sword is very ill-adapted to such an office. An- 
other theory is, that the creature uses the sword as gudgeon- 
fishers use their rakes, i. e., to stir up the mud and to drive 
out the various rock fish which are lying in their hiding 
places. (I may here mention that the ‘“‘sword”’ is com- 
posed of the premaxillary bones, which are enormously de- 
veloped and fused together through their whole length.) 

In the saw-fish the prolonged portion of the head is armed 
on either side with a row of nearly straight and flattened 
teeth. The object of this peculiar armature was ascertained 
by Major-General A. W. Drayson, while off the Cape. He 
saw one of these creatures come into shallow water, charge 
through a shoal of fishes, strike right and left with its saw, 
killing some and disabling many others. The teeth of the 
saw have no connection with those of the mouth. 

The saw-fish forms a sort of link connecting together the 
sharks and the rays ; and analogous to the teeth of the saw- 
fish are the spines of the sting-ray (7vygon). The tail of 
this odd fish is very long and whip-shaped, and when the 
fish is on land, can be wielded just like a whip-lash. Near 
its base are two bony spines, doubly barbed like the spears 
of many savage tribes. F. Buckland? mentions in ‘‘ Land 
and Water,’’ that one of these fishes was caught on the 
Kentish coast and brought ashore while still living. A 
man was foolish enough to put his foot on the fish, which 
immediately lashed out with its tail, drove itsspines through 
the leather boot, and wounded the man so seriously that he 
was laid up for some time. 

But what can be the use of either the whip-like tail or 
the spines while the creature is in the water, I cannot even 
conjecture. The resistance of the water would prevent the 
tail from being used as a whip, and I cannot imagine how 
the spines can be employed against any foe which the ray 
could meet in the sea. Several species of ray are furnished 
with this very remarkable weapon. 


(The End.) 





THE AGED POOR. 


BY MRS. FIELDS. 


How to take care of old and dependent people, where they 
should go, and what may be done to make them comfort- 
able, is an unceasing cry among those, who, in good Bible 
phrase, ‘‘ consider the poor.’’ Much tender care has been 
given to individual old persons by benevolent visitors 
among the poor, but we are beginning to find that it is not 
a question of caring for one individual here or there; 
it is a question of what may be done for a class of neglected 
people who present a separate branch of the problem ‘‘ How 
to help the poor.”’ 

It has been thought, until quite recently, that however 
much money was poured out upon hospitals for the sick, 
there, at least, would be no mistake, and such money must 
B-june 


be well applied. Lunatic asylums also and refuges for the 
unfortunate of every kind have multiplied and enlarged con- 
tinually while disproportionate shares of time, thought, and 
money are poured out upon them. This expenditure is not 
disproportionate to the wants and difficulties of large insti- 
tutions, but out of proportion to the amount of time, thought, 
and money which is given to prevent the supply from 
which these sick and unfortunate members of society are 
drawn. 

The same consideration should be brought to bear upon 
the condition of our aged poor; and even before we consider 
the question of how we may take care of these neglected old 
people we must try to discover the source of supply, and the 
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reason why there are so many forsaken persons who were 
once ‘‘ set in families.”’ 

The most valuable result of working together in an or- 
ganization to help the poor, comes from the personal experi- 
ence a visitor’ may gather in friendly acquaintance with one 
or two families. This experience, however small, and how- 
ever unsatisfactory in any immediate or apparent effect on 
the families, cannot fail to be an acquisition to the com- 
mon stock of knowledge to the benevolent. Sympathy with 
unrelieved trouble, the problems which it presents, cause 
suggestions to arise which only friendly feeling could excite. 
It is in this way that a true science can be built up. To this 
end ‘‘ organized charity ’’’ has been established and the idea 
sent abroad to take root, however slowly, that it is the duty 
of every member of a community to belong to such an or- 
ganization or association, since by this means our small in- 
dividual power for good may be multiplied and made perma- 
nent. 

We owe to the personal experience of a lady who tried to 
befriend one of the poor old Irish women, whom we may be 
pretty sure to find lonely and forlorn under the attic roof of 
almost any large tenement house, the knowledge of one 
source of the neglect of the aged. This woman is a decent 
old body with the frilled capand kerchief of the past century. 
She gave her friendly visitor great solicitude because she 
was living in a wretched hole with almost no income and 
with no one, apparently, to take care of her. After some 
time it was discovered that she had two grown sons perfectly 
able to support her, if they were not drunkards, men who 
find their way from time to time to their mother’s dark 
quarters to sleep off their drunken fits, but who otherwise 
leave her in neglect and misery. In view of this situation 


application was made for her at one of the ‘‘Homes”’ and 


her case was pressed upon the matron as a particularly mov- 
ing one, because of these two sons. 

‘* My friend,”’ the matron said, ‘‘I should like to oblige 
you by admitting this woman, but my house is full. I can 
only say that it would be empty to-morrow if the drinking 
children of the inmates would give up their wicked ways.”’ 

Here, then, we have discovered by this personal experience 
one distinct source of supply. Ifthe children whose duty it 
is to take care of their parents, could be made to doso, a 
very large proportion of these public charges could be set 
free to-morrow, and would find themselves in independent 
homes. 

We, perforce, must recognize the fact that such neglect is 
not common to the poor alone*. In every rank of society we 
feel a lack of moral education among our people upon this 
head. It is a subject stretching far and wide and the evil 
manifests itself early in disrespect and disobedience. Our 
people cannot afford to overlook or set aside a question of 
such importance. 

In behalf of the poor something may be done by the en- 
forcement of the laws by which children are required to sup- 
port their parents ; but the root of the evil lies in the lack of 
religious education and of cleanly, law-abiding, truth-loving 
homes. 

There is one way in which the homes of the poor may be 
improved, one sure method by which the evil of neglect of 
the aged may be prevented, and that is by the personal care 
and friendly oversight of men and women who have clean 
homes and obedient children of their own; people who do 
not waste their own money in drinking and super-refine- 
ments and who are able with a clear conscience to advise and 
guide their hardworking or worthless and thriftless neigh- 
bors. 

It would doubtless be interesting to lovers of institutions, 
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to be able to learn from this paper how many homes for old 
people there are in the United States and how they are sey. 
erally conducted. I presume there is one at least in every 
city of twenty thousand inhabitants and in Boston we have 
them of every variety. There is one peculiarity attending 
them all, however comfortable they may be: the old people 
always dislike to go to them and ward offthe sad moment of 
their going as long as possible. 

Would it not seem well, therefore, in contemplating the 
condition of dependent old people, to ask the attention of the 
public, not alone to the number of institutions and the man- 
ner in which the housekeeping is regulated in them, but to 
the larger ideas, first, of decreasing the supply from which 
such institutions are filled, and second, to the far more nat- 
ural and less expensive scheme, on the whole, of having them 
cared for separately in their own abodes, a committee of 
visitation being appointed and nurses or temporary care 
given in proportion to their disability. 

With these ideas in view we have consulted the opinion 
of those who have given some time to this subject and are 
able to offer the following suggestions from their reports. 

Miss Octavia Hill of London writes: ‘‘ That if able to 
take care of themselves it is better to provide for the aged by 
pensions than in homes.”’ 

Mr. F. B. Sanborn of Concord says: ‘‘ Pensioning is the 
best method for those who are worthy. 

‘Boarding out is the next best method and applies to 
more than can be safely pensioned. 

‘‘Third, the home and the almshouse.”’ 

The Rev. James Freeman Clarke wrote : ‘‘I am of opinion 
that to board the aged poor with relatives and friends is the 
most economical plan and also the one which in most cases 
will make them the happiest.”’ 

The Rev. E. E. Hale has said: ‘‘I have little doubt that a 
pension of a hundred dollars a year would obtain for almost 
any old man a home that he would like among old friends.”’ 

Mrs. Lowell writes: ‘‘ Homes for the aged poor are usu- 
ally hard to manage and the inmates are seldom happy.”’ 

In support of this testimony Mr. Johnson, Secretary of the 
Charity Organization Society in Chicago, said that having 
advised a poor woman to go to the Little Sisters of the Poor 
in the spring, she replied, ‘‘ Yes, that is what the priest 
says, and if I live till spring I’ll try to make up my mind to 
go there, but oh ! I hope the Lord will let me die before the 
winter is over.” 

In an excellent report upon this question printed in Lend 
a Hand, May 1888, there is the following digest: 

‘‘tst. In the lowest grade may be placed the depraved. 
es Almshouses and poor-farms seem for the present 
best for these.’’ 

‘* ad. The witless and demented.’’ These would be hospital 
and asylum cases. 

‘*3d. Invalids and cripples.’’ For some of them hospitals 
and treatment may be necessary, but they need not be sent 
to institutions or homes. 

‘“‘ath. Those who have led industrious and useful lives.” 
Of such the reportsays: ‘‘ The isolation of the aged isa 
resultant loss to society. They teach respect and reverence. 
. . . On the occasion of a visit to a sick old woman, one of 
your committee found chalked upon the door, evidently bya 
child’s hand, the words, ‘Poor Mrs. D.’ The presence of 
Mrs. D. was a benediction to that court. It is distinctly a 
poorer place to live in since her death.”’ 

Such a report as the one from which I have just quoted, is 
of the greatest benefit to the world of benevolent workers, 
because it shows what may be done to alleviate one form of 
suffering ; and yet up to this time no radical advance or or- 
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ganized labor for real removal of the trouble of the aged has 
taken place. In London one hundred thirty of these dis- 
tressful ‘‘ Homes’’ have been established, and in America 
the ery is still ‘‘they come,’’ 

The dislike to the ‘‘Homes’”’ is so deep-rooted that every 
subterfuge is adopted to keep away from them. Men and 
women hide away as if they were felons in order to escape 
this form of what is called benevolence. 

Very few persons have any idea upon how small a sum of 
money weekly, myriads of lonely old women manage to ex- 
ist in our cities, nor how greatly their sad condition is fos- 
tered by our relief societies. The officers of the latter know 
that such women contrive to subsist, if they have one dol- 
lar a week given to them ; therefore after being fully assured 
of their good behavior and poverty, they will grant a noble 
pension of fifty cents! The women are then allowed to go 
to some other society fora like sum. After this is obtained, 
in order to be a little less miserable they endeavor to beg or 
to pick up still another dollar if possible; but this latter 
amount of luxury is always uncertain and must be kept well 
out of sight or the societies will cut them off and send them 
to an institution. 

Now in view of the fact that ‘‘ Homes”’ are what well be- 
haved old people especially dislike, what, will be asked, is the 
public expected to do about it? The truth is in view of all 
our ‘‘ Homes,’’ it has been extremely difficult thus far to get 
money for pensions ; but this work once started and the 
present ‘‘ Homes’’ utilized for some other purpose, a certain 
amount will be set free by our better methods which can be 
used to this end. One ‘‘ Home”’ in every large city where 
the aged poor could be sent temporarily until they could be 
found suitable boarding places either with relatives or 
strangers, as the case may be, will be found sufficient. The 
inspection afforded by a few weeks or months of detention 
would prove to which class the applicant belongs and 
whether he may be safely pensioned or more safely boarded, 
or sent to the almshouse or asylum. 

At present nothing is more difficult than to get annuities for 
old people for the following reasons to which I have referred: 

First. Because their number is very great and there is 
hardly a person wishing to be benevolent who does not give 
more or less money without inspection or supervision to sup- 
porting these poor wretches in their squalid homes, which are 
often used as we have seen for ashelter by drunken children. 

Second. Because out-door-relief and societies with unin- 
telligent methods of working give fifty cents a week to mul- 
titudes of this class. 

Third. Because we are running a number of needless and 
expensive ‘‘ Homes.”’ 

Of course, if we spend our money we have it not, and it is 
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clear that we shall never better the condition of our poor 
until we refrain from giving simply Jecause men are poor, 
without discovering wHy they are poor, and thus trying to 
stop the evil at the source. 

As there are exceptions to all rules, sosome of us may 
possibly think of some small ‘‘ Home”’ containing perhaps 
ten old women and presided over by one who gives her life 
to this work for the love of it, which is a benefaction indeed. 
But such labor is too personal to come into our reckoning 
for the general relief. Like all true, loving charity it is 
blessed in blessing and it enters into the happy domain of 
family life. 

But let us in America, where we have large opportunity, 
pause. Let us reflect upon the source of supply ; and while 
we use every endeavor to lessen that stream let us give up 
the idea of building houses and institutions. Let us try in- 
stead to find shelter for the aged in private homes and with 
their kindred until the Divine Love shall call them Home. 

It is exceedingly interesting to observe how helpful 
human nature becomes to us ina matter like this which 
looks at first so difficult. Many an old person is happy to 
find one older and poorer than herself, for the price of whose 
board and attendance she is herself made comforfable in the 
old place; and the influence of an orphan child in one of these 
lonely rooms is sometimes like a living sunbeam. 

The suggestions which have been thus briefly outlined are 
so simple and require so small an outlay that they would 
seem to need only the attention of benevolent persons to be 
put into immediate action. 

First. The number ot candidates for relief will be greatly 
diminished by discovering the children if there be any and 
requiring them to support their parents. 

Second. One large house should be retained where all 
suffering old persons who have no proper place to stay in 
may be put temporarily until the right disposition is 
made of their case. 

Third. A committee of visitors should be retained to keep 
account of worthy persons placed in individual homes ; this 
is no more than is done already in well managed institutions 
where it is the habit to have a corps of monthly visitors to 
oversee the internal economy. 

Fourth. Acertain fund to be used'in the form of pensions 
would be required by the board of directors. It will easily 
be seen that organized work of this kind could be made to 
cover the whole labor needed in behalf of the aged poor ina 
large city, with hardly more trouble and expense than is 
now given to one institution. 

We hope that a brighter day is coming for the old people, 
and as we see how easily a change of plan can be brought 
about, it does not look very far away. 





EUROPEAN TOWN LIFE. 


BY ALBERT SHAW, Ph.D. 


The social problems of modern town life are very much 


alike in all civilized countries. Wein America are perhaps 
too prone to forget, in our amazement at the growth and 
development of our own cities and towns, that the condi- 
tions under which populations everywhere are aggregating 
themselves in urban communities are essentially new ; and 
that, except for their traditions and their ancient nuclei, 
the European towns as well as the American, are to be re- 
garded as phenomena of the nineteenth century. Almost 
everything of importance in the nature of municipal im- 


provements that one finds in the countries of western Europe 
has been accomplished within the life-time of men still in 
their prime. We require the figures themselves in order to 
realize the magnitude of this tendency to build up towns. 
Paris has doubled its population within a few decades, and 
has quadrupled it since the revolution of which it celebrates 
the centennial this year. Nowhere are the farms more close- 
ly tilled than in France, and nowhere is the rural population 
so tenacious ; yet within forty years the urban population 
has increased from 25 per cent of the total to 40 per cent of 
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the total. The recent census shows that, although the total 
population of France is almost at a stand-still, the towns 
are growing while the rural districts are declining. 

The tendency to increase town populations is still stronger 
in Germany. In Prussia from 1875 to 1885 the town popu- 
lation increased seven times as fast as the country popula- 
tion, the former showing a gain of 21 per cent, while the 
latter was only 3 per cent greater at the end of the decade 
than at the beginning. The recent growth of English and 
Scotch towns has been at a rate scarcely less rapid than that 
of the American ‘‘cities’’ of the West. Glasgow, which is 
approximately equal in population to Chicago, has grown 
almost as rapidly. The urban population of Scotland is 
now more than twice as numerous as the rural, whereas two 
generations ago the proportions were reversed. Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Birmingham have grown nearly as fast as 
Boston, Cincinnati, and St. Louis, while Nottingham has 
grown in a manner that suggests Minneapolis or Kansas 
City. Nottingham had 87,000 people in 1871; it had 187,000 
in 1881, and 225,000 in 1887. Cardiff, the young Welsh 
giant, which had 38,000 people in 1871, had increased the 
number to 83,000 in 1881, and now has more than 110,000. 
Those mighty industrial towns, Sheffield and Leeds, are in- 
creasing steadily at the rate of 20 per cent per decade, and 
are approaching 350,000 people each. Averaging the total 
town population of England and Wales, we find that it is 
increasing at the rate of 2 per cent yearly, and that this rate 
has been maintained during the past two decades. In Scot- 


land the rural population declined absolutely from 1871 to 
1881, the loss being 4 per cent ; while the town and village 
population increased by 18 per cent in the same decade. 

So much for facts the list of which could be easily extend- 


ed. Remarkable as is the great movement of population 
from western Europe to America, it is dwarfed by the resist- 
less tide that is setting toward the towns. The situation is 
not different in the United States, where even as far west as 
Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, and Minnesota the rural popula- 
tion of the older counties is absolutely less than it was ten 
years ago, and where the growth is all in the towns, except 
for these districts in which virgin soil remains to be occupied. 

This tendency is not to be successfully combated. Agri- 
cultural industry, from its very nature, can employ only a lim- 
ited population ; and the introduction of machinery has ap- 
preciably lessened the population per square mile of farming 
districts. The advice to “‘ stay on the farm ’’ may have per- 
tinence as applied to a particular young man, but obviously 
it lacks pertinence as a general maxim, for one of the chief 
products of modern farms is surplus population. While 
the world’s agricultural production has increased in arith- 
metical ratio, its non-agricultural industries have been de- 
veloping geometrically ; and these industries of necessity 
bring men together in densely populated communities. 
To declaim against the growth of towns and the concentra- 
tion of population is to declaim against the steam-engine, 
the railroad, and every modern instrument and agent of 
production. 

Whether one regards town life as objectionable or not, 
it must be the appointed condition of a majority of the com- 
ing generation. Within twenty-five years, if present 
tendencies persist, at least two thirds of all the population 
of the leading countries of Europe and America will be 
living under conditions urban rather than rural in their 
character. There is nothing to do but to accept the facts 
and to make the best of them. It is not necessarily the case 
that town populations must degenerate. It has become the 
prime and pressing duty of communities everywhere to re- 
move the disadvantages and heighten the advantages ofa 
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gregarious life. Enough has already been accomplished, 
within the few years since the problems of city life began to 
compel serious attention, to show that these problems are 
completely soluble and that residence in the centers of 
population can be made not only safe and wholesome phys. 
ically for the masses of the people, but also conducive to 
mental and moral progress. 

We may begin these observations upon the arrangements 
and experiences of European towns and cities, made with 
reference to the lessons that we in America may derive from 
them, with a word upon the ground plan, or the “laying 
out,’’ of towns. At enormous expense, within recent years, 
many of the European cities of second and third as well as 
of first rank, have been widening old thoroughfares, cutting 
new ones through solid masses of buildings, making open 
spaces and breathing spots, admitting air and sunlight 
to densely crowded neighborhoods, and making room for 
the movement of traffic. To lay out new towns or new ad- 
ditions to older towns, with narrow streets and insufficient 
provision for play-grounds, open squares, and park room is 
in our day an unpardonable offense against civilization. 
Yet we find great numbers of new American towns even in 
the far West which are making a bad beginning in this 
respect and are unquestionably subjecting posterity to great 
trouble and expense. 

A very large range of matters which are left to individual 
choice and discretion in country districts become, of neces- 
sity, matters of social concern and regulation in towns. 
The most important of these are such as pertain to health. 
For many years after the modern rapid growth of towns 
had set in, their death rate was frightfully high. The peo- 
ple drew their water supply from polluted wells. They 
ate tainted and adulterated food. They lived in proximity 
with foul cess-pools and decaying garbage-piles. They were 
subjected to frightful epidemics of small-pox, cholera, and 
infectious diseases of all sorts. And these things were 
deemed the providential order. But thanks to the birth of 
a new science, that of Public Sanitation, this is all rapidly 
changing. 

The greater density of European towns has at once made 
sanitary precautions more necessary and more easy to intro- 
duce and maintain than in American towns. Nevertheless, 
all American towns of considerable size must resolutely face 
the necessity of a good system of sewers, a suitable method 
of sewage disposal, an efficient street cleansing service, 
and a thoroughly organized municipal service for the prompt 
and regular removal of all domestic refuse and garbage. 
The details of these services in America as in Europe, must 
depend upon the precise local situation ; but no one of the 
four items can be neglected with impunity. The town must 
be thoroughly drained and thoroughly cleansed by the 
municipal authorities or under their immediate surveillance. 

In what is known as ordinary sanitary inspection the 
European towns are much in advance of ourown. Their 
inspectors, or officers of health, are continually on duty 
searching out ‘‘nuisances,’’ that is, defects in drainage, 
unwholesome yards or cellars, and the thousand and one 
minor matters which require prompt remedy. The preva- 
lence of the tenement-house system, of course, makes such 
inspection the more imperative. The inspection of food 
supplies is also more rigorous and constant than in Amer- 
ica. The markets and slaughter houses are monopolized 
and administered by the municipal .uthorities ; the milk and 
meat shops are registered and inspected, and the ordinary 
supply of food articles is kept well under the eye of official 
experts. 


The special precautions against the ravages of epidemic 
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disease deserve mention. Modern social science can record, 
perhaps, no other triumph comparable with that of bring- 
ing this class of diseases under a degree of control that 
could not have been imagined as possible a half century 
ago. A large part of the work has consisted in the removal 
of conditions which generate and propagate disease ; but a 
very important part consists of arrangements for the imme- 
diate discovery and the prompt isolation and treatment of 
every case of infection. To this end, special ‘‘ epidemic in- 
spectors”’ are employed in many towns ; and it is now uni- 
versally conceded in European countries that every town, 
or area of sanitary administration, should have its own pub- 
lic fever hospital, with every facility for the instant transfer 
of patients, and with provision for the best of treatment 
free of cost to the individual. Infectious disease cannot be 
dealt with successfully, except by public authorities ; and 
for every dollar that they spend in precautions and in means 
for its control, they will save thousands for the people. 

The water supply was a leading agent in the transmission 
of disease among the denizens of towns, until very recently. 
It is now recognized as the business of the authorities to 
fill up the deadly wells of the olden time and to introduce 
an ample supply of pure water from some outside source. 
Europe has perhaps very little to teach America on this 
score; but the experience of a great many cities of modern 
size is extremely interesting as evidence of the many ad- 
vantages direct and indirect that follow a good water sup- 
ply, and as illustrations of the fact that towns can afford to 
incur great expense in bringing from a distance a supply 
that is satisfactory in quality and inexhaustible in quantity. 

The well-appointed town of the future will not fail to ap- 
preciate the necessity of prescribing and regulating many 
of the conditions under which work is done. It will regu- 
late the location of factories with a view to the comfort and 
convenience of the general population. It will deal with 
the smoke nuisance, will forbid the emission of noxious 
gases, and will regulate strictly the disposal of factory ref- 
use. Further, it will prescribe regulations in the interest 
of those who are employed, supplementing the work of the 
state in requiring sufficiency of light and air in factories, in 
limiting the employment of women and children, and in 
various other ways. It is necessary that the great mass of 
the people labor ; but it is not necessary that they should 
work under conditions productive of physical and social de- 
generacy, and it is the duty of communities to regulate 
these conditions in numerous ways. 

Perhaps no single question has been giving more concern 
of late to thoughtful people in European towns than that of 
the housing of the working classes. The aggregate population 
of families in Great Britain that are housed in a single room 
reaches into the millions. But the situation grows better 
rather than worse. Many towns and cities have had the 
courage to expend great sums of public money in the pur- 
chase and demolition of unwholesome tenement buildings. 
Various towns have also constructed model tenement houses, 
rather as patterns for private builders than with the inten- 
tion of becoming landlords. Regulation and inspection to 
prevent over-crowding are practiced in many places, and, 
above all, the construction of new tenement houses and all 
the appointments of buildings designed for residence have 
been brought under new and strict rules. The lesson for 
American towns is that of prevention. The prevention 
Should apply not only to the improper construction of resi- 
dence buildings but also to the practice of over-crowding. 
Municipal authorities cannot do everything that will be 
necessary to be done before the slums are regenerated and the 
Poorest families are housed as well as the barest minimum 
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of decency would require ; but by strict and untiring regula- 
tion, with an occasional act of bold intervention, they can 
accomplish in time a great deal. Meanwhile, American 
cities cannot fail to profit from a study of the working of 
the ‘‘ artisans’ dwellings acts’’ in Great Britain. 

A few words should be said about the various social 
amenities and conveniences that European towns have 
thought it fitting to provide through their municipal authori- 
ties for the masses of the people. Municipal baths, and 
public wash-houses with conveniences for laundry-work, are 
proving themselves exceedingly useful in more than one 
large European town. In England and Scotland the open- 
ing of libraries and reading-rooms under the ‘‘free libraries 
act’’ goes on very zealously, and the English towns bid fair 
to be better supplied in this regard than the American, al- 
though hitherto we have been the leaders. In such matters 
as municipal art galleries, museums, and the supply and 
patronage of music by the town authorities, the towns of 
Europe are far in advance of our own, and their experiences 
in making provision for the general culture and amusement 
are full of interest. 

As regards education, it may be safely asserted that the 
school systems of our American towns and cities are in 
many respects the best in the world. But on the other hand 
the European towns are doing more than the American 
towns to adapt their educational work to the practical con- 
dition of the people. Technical and industrial education 
under the auspices of municipal authorities is making very 
rapid progress throughout Europe. German towns of mod- 
erate size do not hesitate to embark large sums in technical 
schools for the promotion of their leading industries, and 
they declare that such investments pay; and everywhere 
in European schools there is more attention given than in 
America to instruction in drawing and designing, in ele- 
mentary science and the application of science to the prac- 
tical arts, and in the rudiments of mechanics and handicrafts. 

The general organization of municipal government is 
simpler and more efficient in European countries than in 
America. The counselors are usually men of good qualifi- 
cations, and they are as a rule re-elected from term to term. 
The appointive offices are, also, more permanently and satis- 
factorily filled than in American cities, and there prevails 
an honesty and economy in municipal administration which 
is at least decidedly superior to anything that American 
communities are accustomed to expect. It is not unusual 
that we hear the problem of good city government men- 
tioned as a hopeless, or at least an unsolved, one; but we 
should broaden our view sufficiently to perceive that a ma- 
jority of the large municipalities of the civilized world are 
honestly and sufficiently governed by elected representa- 
tives of the people. 

European towns are poorer, as a rule, than American ; but 
they manage their finances more thriftily, and the steadi- 
ness and continuity of their administration enables them to 
carry out a more far-reaching policy as regards the making 
of public improvements. In these things they understand 
that the best is the cheapest. They lay their paving-blocks 
upon a solid and permanent foundation of concrete. They 
make their curb-stones twice as heavy as is the rule in 
America, and solidity and dignity characterize their public 
works in general. 

The success of these foreign towns in the assumption and 
management of certain local monopolies deserves at least 
the respectful attention of Americancommunities. In Eng- 
land and Scotland the business of manufacturing gas is 
passing quite generally into the hands of municipal authori- 
ties, with the result of materially lowering the price to pri- 
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vate consumers, of greatly increasing the consumption and 
the number of users, of diminishing the cost and improving 
the character of public street illumination, and, finally, of 
earning net revenues for the municipal treasury. In Ger- 
many, also, the movement for the municipalization of the 
gas supply has attained large proportions and the results 
are deemed satisfactory. French efforts in this direction 
have not been equally fortunate, and the French towns, like 
the American, are supplied, as a rule, by private companies. 
But even in France they have some appreciation of the value 
of franchises as municipal assets, and Paris, for example, ob- 
tains gas for street lighting at half price, while sharing also 
the surplus profits of the gas company. Street-car lines in 
many of the British towns are made to yield a rental or a mile- 
age rate to the municipal treasury, while the general rule in 
France is the payment by the companies of an agreed yearly 
rental for the use of the streets. My space will not permit a 
discussion of the European systems of municipal taxation, 
which on the whole are not superior to the American direct 
property tax, and which, especially as regards Great Britain, 
fall more unjustly and unequally upon the poorer three 
fourths of the population while favoring the richer one fourth. 

As regards the suppression of vice, the control of the 
liquor traffic, the perfect protection of the well-disposed 
majority from the misdeeds of the ill-disposed minority, 
and the various aspects of the criminal and moral adminis- 
trations of municipalities, the United States has perhaps 
less to learn than to teach, although here again the exchange 
of experiences can but be advantageous. I may only re- 
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mark, under this head, that European towns would not tol. 
erate those frequent fluctuations and reversals of policy 
which mark the American treatment of the liquor question 
and which have done so much to degrade and demoralize 
our municipal politics and administration. 

In conclusion, then, it may be said that the European 
municipalities are fairly and hopefully at work in dealing 
with the multiplex problem of adjusting the conditions of 
municipal life to the new facts and tendencies of the age. 
The rapidly developing sciences of society, in the group of 
which Sanitation and Administration are included, are ade. 
quate to the solution of the grave difficulties which have 
arisen everywhere from the unregulated and marvelously 
rapid concentration of masses of men in obedience to eco- 
nomic laws. The enhanced productivity of labor as aided by 
steam, modern machinery, and the factory system, has 
brought more new wealth into being within half a century 
than then existed as the accumulated result of the toils and 
savings of the human race through all the centuries. The 
production of this wealth has necessarily brought men to- 
gether in cities. It would seem an impossible irony of fate 
that the condition of the average family should be the worse 
rather than the better for these magnificent achievements of 
material progress to which each has contributed his part. 
Not only is the view of modern pessimism contrary to the 
very nature of things, but, happily, is also contradicted by 
the plain facts of observation. The present outlook for the 
masses of the population in European towns is toward an 
improvement of general condition. 


End of Required Reading for June. 





FROM OUT THE YEARS. 


BY LUCY E. TILLEY. 


From out the vanished years is softly blown 

A legend laden with a tender thought, 

As winged seeds from some far place, wind-caught, 
Over the waiting earth are slowly sown. 


An old gray-bearded knight whose life had known 
No tender ministry or sweet home rest, 

Yet who, within his rough and war-scarred breast, 
Bore half-remembered dream of days long flown, 


When one sweet voice low-crooned a cradle song. 

And so the half-seen vision of that fair 

Mother-face meant heaven, and his one prayer— 
“Ave Maria,.”” When at length among 


The holy Fathers a last resting place 

The old knight sought, they gave with grudging hand 
The blessed burial in holy land, 

Because this one prayer was his only grace. 


On farther borders of the holy ground 

They laid the knight with scanty prayers to rest ; 
But while they heaped the brown earth on his breast 
With careless hands, lo, from the new-made mound 


A fleur-de-lis upspringing budded slow, 

And slowly slipped into its blossom ; there 
Upon its purple leaves the old knight’s prayer 
Was writ in golden letters to and fro— 


‘* 4ve Maria’’ to the lily’s tips. 
The Fathers opened wide the new-made mound 
With eager haste, all strangely awed, and found 
The lily rested on the old knight's lips. 
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THE PARIS MOB AND ITS ACHIEVEMENTS. 


BY PROF. CHARLES J. LITTLE, LL.D. 
Of Syracuse University. 


II. 

St. Bartholomew was a blunder. Catharine de Medicis 
lived to hear only reproaches from the dying lips of Charles 
IX. and to foresee the ruin of Henry III. I have no space 
to tell the story of Henry’s relations with the ‘‘ League”’ 
and with Henry of Navarre, but may point out briefly the ac- 
tion of the Paris Mob. Paris, fiercely Catholic, was thoroughly 
organized and devoted to the Duke of Guise. Him the peo- 
ple invited to the city ; the King forbade his coming, but on 
the 9th of May, 1588, Guise entered the city in triumph. He 
became instantly the idol of the mob, which he restrained 
with difficulty from an attack upon the Swiss guards and upon 
the King. When the latter made a show of resistance, the 
streets were barricaded ; the Swiss were forced to surrender ; 
Henry himself was fired upon while escaping from his cap- 
ital. The wretched monarch soon revenged himself by the 
murder of the popular idol ; but Paris rallied to the Duke of 
Mayenne and declared open war upon the royal assassin. 
Henry now turned to his namesake of Navarre; the two 
kings with an army forty thousand strong marched upon 
Paris. The League was in despair ; the mob, in spite of the 
fury of the clergy, seemed for the moment dazed and help- 
less. Suddenly the cry broke forth, ‘‘The king has been 
murdered !’’ and the populace rushed into the streets in a 
delirium of delight. Their joy, however, was not quite so 
exultant when after the battle of Ivry, Henry of Navarre be- 
sieged the city ; for their misery became extreme; nothing 
was cheap but sermons ; bread was made of human bones 
from the cemetery ; asses, horses, dogs, cats, rats, were eaten 
greedily ; a hundred thousand perished with hunger. Yet 
the people held out bravely until the Duke of Parma forced 
‘The Plumed Knight ”’ to raise the siege. 

The next year the mob tired of waiting for the end of the 
war proclaimed a reign of terror. Mayenne with swift judg- 
ment and vigor quelled the disturbance, restored the power 
to the better citizens, andceased to lead the fight against the 
King. The latter announced his conversion in 1594, where- 
upon the capital which had fought him so stubbornly, re- 
ceived him with an enthusiasm greater than had ever greet- 
ed any descendant of Hugh Capet before. The King of Na- 
varre in spite of intrigue and resistance had become Henry 
the Fourth of France. 


The Wars of the Fronde (1647-1652) were marked by 
three uprisings in Paris. The first, with which the strug- 
gle began, was when the Italian Emeri attempted to exact 
fines from the builders and owners of houses in the suburbs 
and levied taxes upon the necessaries of life ; the second, 
when Anne of Austria, mother of Louis XIV., and her be- 
loved Mazarin fled from the city ; the third, when ‘‘ Mademoi- 
selle,’’ Gaston’s daughter, placed herself atthe head of the 
populace and threw open the St. Antoine gate to admit the 
shattered troops of Condé within the walls. But the Fronde 
‘Old and New were bitter failures. Paris lost her parliament ; 
Condé was condemned to death ; De Retz, the leader of the 
mob, at first imprisoned, was afterward forced to live in ex- 
ile ; all the chief members of the opposition to the court were 
driven from the city. Seven years from the time when 
Brousset and Molé had vindicated so bravely the authority 
of the parliament of Paris, Louis XIV. closed the meetings 


of that once august body, with the declaration, ‘‘ The Sfate ! 
I am the State !’’ Paris had losteverything, as she often has, 
by an alliance with selfish and unscrupulous adventurers 
who cared nothing for the wrongs or the welfare of her 


people. 


The Revolution of 1789 was the necessary outcome of the 
long struggle of factions in which the Commune of Paris had 
so often taken part. The cry for the ‘‘ States-General”’ 
which rang through the ‘‘ Assembly of Notables’’ was really 
a summons to the dead past ; and the vasty deep responded 
with the tumultuous specters of the oldentime. For with the 
States-General came the Commune of Paris ; with a divided 
nobility came the Jacobins; with a quarreling clergy, a fickle, 
truculent, many-minded, many-mooded mob. Seven times 
in the period of six years which spans the distance from the 
National Assembly to the fall of Robespierre, the Paris 
Mob came forth to shape events : taking the Bastile in July, 
1789 ; the King and his family (the Baker, the Baker’s wife, 
and the Baker’s boy) to Paris in October of the same year ; 
attacking the Assembly and King in June 1792; forcing the 
arrest of the King on the roth of August following ; sharing 
three weeks after in the deliberately planned massacre of 
September 2d ; helping to overthrow the Gironde in June of 
1793 and finally struggling in vain to save Robespierre and 
the Terrorisfs in 1795. 

The attack upon the Bastile began with a bread-riot. 
Famished crowds, their blood poisoned with horrid substi- 
tutes for food,—meal-husks, boiled grass, absinthe,—attacked 
the bakers’ shops. Dispersed by soldiers in one spot, they 
started up stronger in another. But the Gardes Francaises 
will not fire ; nay, they even swear secretly not to act against 
the National Assembly. Eleven of the Garde are thereupon 
sent to jail. Four thousand young men surround the prison ; 
the doors are pried open with crow-bars and the prisoners 
carried away in triumph. More soldiers are called out ; these 
also refuse to fire. Suddenly two rumors set the city wild. 
The Swiss Guards are on the Champs Elysées and Necker, 
the People’s Minister, has been dismissed! ‘‘To arms!” 
shouts Camille Desmoulins, springing upon a table in front 
of the Café de Foy, brandishing a pistol in each hand, his 
long hair streaming behind him. ‘‘ dua Armes!” The 
mob answers to his cry, from Heaven knows where! Axes, 
pitchforks, clubs, are seized and brandished ; the Royal Ger- 
mans break against the crowd in vain. To arms! roar ten 
thousand human voices. Toarms! clang the brazen throats 
in belfry and steeple. ‘‘ Ayms/ Orders /” yell the multi- 
tudes in front of the Hétel de Ville until night quenches the 
fierce uproar. Next day (Monday) all the shops are shut, the 
liquor shops excepted ; all Paris is out of doors. Arms are 
distributed ; the old Paris cockade, red and blue, appears 
ubiquitous. But the day passes without collision of any 
moment. Not so the 14th (Tuesday). For as early as nine 
in the morning the old cry reverberates through Paris, ‘‘ A 
la Bastile!’’ Four terrible hours the Bastile defended by 
the Invalides holds out against the awful mob and is then 
surrendered to a plunging, triumphant, frenzied tumult of 
human desperation. There they go, streaming backward 
into Paris, seven heads on pikes, the keys of the fortress 
borne aloft, seven Bastile prisoners carried on their exultant 
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shoulders! That night Besenval, commandant of Paris, 
runs away ; St. Méry rules Paris ; King Louiscries, ‘‘ Why, 
this is a revolt !’’ and Liancourt answers, ‘‘ Sire! this is Rev- 
olution !”’ 

Thé Insurrection of Women began likewise in a cry for 
bread. ‘‘ Why stand here waiting our turn at the baker’s 
window ?”’ ask the hungry women ofeach other. Let us go 
to Versailles and demand bread of the King!” A young 
woman seizes a drum ; out from the markets and the milliner 
shops, from the kitchen and the store, trip and rush the 
the women, swelling the throng that marches to the Hétel de 
Ville. No mayor, no officers, are there to receive them. 
Abbé Lefevre they hang out upon the belfry ; the armory is 
broken open ; they attempt toset the city hall on fire. ‘‘To 
Versailles!’ In vain Lafayette harangues, implores. ‘‘ To 
Versailles,’ shriek the women. ‘To Versailles,’’ respond 
the grenadiers. Sure enough! There they march up the 
avenue singing, ‘‘ Henri Quatre,’’ and shouting ‘‘ Vive le 
Roi!” And here comes St. Antoine, incarnate anarchy of 
Paris. 

Into the assembly hall they pour, and listen awhile to the 
eloquence ; then break in with their, ‘‘ Bread; not so many 
long speeches !’’ But at last Lafayette with his troops ar- 
rives and pledges his head for the safety of his majesty’s. 
The two municipals who have come with him state the de- 
mands of Paris: First, national guards are to be chosen for 
his body-guard ; second, bread ; third, political prisoners 
must be granted trial; fourth, his Majesty shall come and 
live in Paris. 7 

The King deliberates, and is lost ; for the next day there 
is a collision of the mob and the body-guards. What might 
have seemed an act of grace, is wrung from him by infu- 
riated men and maddened women. Louis and Marie Antoi- 
nette in the royal carriage, but stripped of royal power and 
dignity, are dragged to Paris, surrounded by strong women 
and followed by excited thousands, laughing, shouting, 
shuddering at the strange event. The monarchy was from 
that moment doomed ! 

Pétion had been made mayor of Paris by the folly of Marie 
Antoinette, who preferred him to Lafayette. The result 
was the insurrection of 1792. For if Pétion did not help 
organize it, he did nothing to prevent it. First came 
the procession of Sans Culottes reviewed by the legislative 
assembly ; then the irruption of the crowd into the Garden 
of the Tuileries, the King having ordered the gates to be 
thrown open ; then the rush for the apartments of the royal 
family ; then the surrounding of the King. ‘‘ Vive la na- 
tion !’’ cried the mob ; ‘‘ Vive la nation /”’ replied the King. 
‘*Put on this ! if you are a friend of the nation!’ 7his was 
aredcap! Louis took it from the end of the pike and 
placed it on his head amid the applause of the crowd. 
‘* Voila l autrichienne’’ bellowed suddenly aterrible voice; but 
it was the sister of the King and not the hated Marie. She, 
surrounded by her children, the dauphin wearing a red cap 
too, was protected by Santerre, the leader of the Faubourg 
St. Anthony ! 

Deputies from the assembly came every half hour to the 
castle and tried in vain to make themselves heard; Pétion 
at last arrived, and he with Santerre persuaded the mob to 
disperse. But only for a season. 

The arrival of les Marseillais on the 30th of July renewed 
the tumult ; the acquittal of Lafayette on the 8th of August, 
in spite of the howling mob, eager for his blood, determined 
the insurrectionary committee to decree an uprising against 
the King. But this time the people had to be goaded. It 
was what the Greeks called the razor’s edge, the crisis of the 
revolution. The King and his defenders were cautious and 
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anxious. His enemies were bold and unscrupulous. They 
seized the city hall and installed a new municipal council, 
They decoyed Mandat, the military chief, to whom the de- 
fense of the King belonged, to the Hétel de Ville and put 
him to death. They forced their old adherents into line and 
marched upon the castle. Even then they would: have 
failed, if there had been no defection in the National Guard, 
The King fled to the hall of the assembly. A collision oc- 
curred between the people and the Swiss, in which the latter 
are destroyed without quarter. The castle isset on fire ; the 
servants are hunted down; some are saved by prodigies of 
courage ; others are butchered without a scruple. 

That night Louis XVI. was provisionally suspended from 
his royal functions! The massacresof September were only 
the sequel of this event. Longwy had been taken by the 
Prussians; the news of it reached Paris on the 26th of 
August. Danton now came to the front with measures most 
extreme. Terror reigned supreme in the city. The Royal- 
ists in mortal fear of the Republicans; Republicans trem- 
bling at the coming of the Prussians. Mad stories of com- 
plots and conspiracies make the August sunshine poison to 
the heated brain. At the Jacobins the talk is sanguinary 
and terrible. Danton procures a decree of the Commune to 
sound the tocsin on the 2d of September. The assembly is 
swept along in the foaming flood; Vergniaud, leader of the 
Gironde, rushing exultant into the stream. At two o’clock 
on Sunday afternoon the tocsin summoned the citizens of 
Paris to the streets and the assassins to the prisons crowded 
with suspects, many of them of the best blood of France. 
Four days the butchery lasted ; from six to twelve thousand 
helpless men and women perished, and “he workers (es 
travailleurs) were paid twenty-four francs a piece (cash) by 
the municipal authorities for their patriotic labor! The ex- 
tant register enables us to determine the hired assassins to 
have been only twenty-one ! 

The insurrection of May 30, 1793, was intended to bea 
moral not a physical insurrection! It was intended to over- 
awe the Gironde by the mere show of numbers and danger. 
But the Gironde resisted and rose against the Jacobins ; the 
latter put forth all their strength: the Gironde gave way ; 
not until June 1 did they discover that their lives were in 
peril. While they deliberated, the tocsin rang. It con- 
tinued to ring all night and the following Sunday morning. 
Theconvention met, surrounded by thousands of armed men. 
The Commune of Paris sent petitioners to demand the arrest 
of designated Girondists, ‘‘conspirators against France |” 
‘*The citizens of Paris have been under arms these four 
days ; they have demanded their violated rights and their 
representatives have mocked them with their calm and in- 
activity. The conspirators must be arrested. The people 
must be saved at once or the people will save themselves!”’ 
A wild scene followed this insolent demand. The assembly 
abandons its hall only to be surrounded outdoors by an 
armed mob. Marat summons it to resume its sitting. 
Dazed, bewildered, cowed, the humiliated members return 
to their hall and permit ‘‘ the Mountain ’’ and a few others to 
decree the arrest of the deputies denounced by the Com- 
mune of Paris. The government of the majority yields to 
the government of the mob. The terror has swept away 
the last defense. 

I shall pass by the conduct of the mob in the struggle 
which ended the Reign of Terror and also the insurrection 
of the 13th Vendémiare when the members of the Section 
were surprised that they were met with cannon-ball! These 
were not achievements but defeats of the mob ; the latter 
memorable for the appearance of Napoleon Bonaparte upon 
the side of the convention and of public order. The 18th 
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Fructidor which destroyed the independence of France in 
1797 was the work of soldiers. The people of Paris had no 
part or lotin it. To their amazement the nation had been 
disposed of without consulting them. They started a spec- 
tral procession which faded away at the sight of a few bayo- 
nets! The 18th Brumaire of 1799 made Napoleon the master 
of France ; that, too, was the work of the pretorians. So, 
too, upon his return from Elba, it was the soldiers more 
than the people of Paris who shouted him welcome. 


July 26, 1830, Charles X. issued the ordinances which 
proved the death warrant of his dynasty. His purpose was 
the overthrow of the constitution ; his first blow was aimed 
at the press. Thiers, then editor of the ational, was the 
first to raise the standard of revolt. The secret societies of 
Paris, aided by the printers thrown out of employment by 
the royal ordinance, started the cry of ‘‘down with the 
monarchy.” ‘‘ Vive la Republiqgue!/’’ Barricades were 
erected, but the people did not arm themselves until the 
evening of July 27, when Lafayette reached Paris. A gen- 
eral insurrection was decided upon ; arms were distributed 
and the next morning barricades were erected everywhere. 
The Hétel de Ville was seized and the tricolor hoisted upon 
its roof. 

Marmont, who commanded the King’s troops, urged con- 
cession ; the King ordered concentration. That night east- 
ern Paris was in the hands of the insurgents and in the 
morning the mob marched to the Tuileries when the mili- 
tary abandoned Paris and the King totheir fate. Curiously 
enough fate took the form of Louis Philippe. First the as- 
sembly made him Lieutenant-General; but Lafayette and 
the municipal government sat at the Hdtel de Ville sur- 
rounded by an armed mob. The Parisians had hardly 
thought of Egalite’s son when they were capturing the 
Tuileries. But Louis Philippe had a ready tongue anda 
nimble wit. He hurried to Lafayette; the veteran of two 
revolutions embraced the Orleans Prince ; the tricolor was 
waved above the eyes of the crowd, and the populace had 
crowned a king without intending anything of the kind. 


Three uprisings complete this startling catalogue : the 
revolution of 1848, the overthrow of the empire in 1870, and 
the Commune of 1871. The first is noteworthy as the be- 
ginning of the continental revolutions which have resulted 
in transforming Germany, Austria, and Italy. It began in 
an outpouring of workingmen on the 22d of February ; it 
was decided by the defection of the National Guard. All 
seemed to be passing away quietly when some workmen 
collided with some troops. The tocsin sounded through the 
night; the next morning the populace attacked the Tuil- 
eries. The King abdicated; the mob sacked the palace 
from roof to cellar. The legislative chamber was invaded ; 
a provisional government was installed at the Hétel de 
Ville. Three years after, the Parisians discovered that they 
had created unwittingly the empire of Napoleon III. 

The revolution of 1870 was a simple affair, but the Com- 
mune of 1871 isastory of blood and fire and terror. It 
must be remembered that the Paris Commune and commun- 
ism are two distinct ideas. In Paris the proclamation of 
the Commune means a declaration of municipal independ- 
ence; it is an assertion of the autonomy of the city. Such 
an assertion may be in the interest of socialistic leaders, but 
has no necessary connection with socialistic doctrines. The 
Commune of 1871 imitated in its proclamations the Com- 
mune of 1793, but in Thiers met a resistance of unflinching 
courage and exhaustless energy. The Commune was 
formally proclaimed on the 18th of March ; not until Sunday, 
May 28, was the last barricade of the insurgents at Belleville 
taken by the government troops. In the intervening two 
months Paris had been set on fire; the Hétel de Ville, the 
Rue Royale, the Rue de Rivoli, the Grand Library of the 
Louvre, the Palais de Justice, enormous warehouses, vast 
granaries, theaters, rich mansions, consumed or demolished; 
the Vendéme column wrecked; and, what the author of 
‘French Traits’’ calls, the sanest of people stained with un- 
speakable atrocities. The sequel, too, makes one shudder ; 
for the story of the executions is too appalling to be told. 
The ‘‘Commission of Assassins’’ (the Military Tribunal) 
did not finish its terrible task till 1875. 


(The end.) 





-THE RELATION OF RUM TO5ECRIME. 


BY THE HON. A. B. RICHMOND. 


“O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be known by, let 
us call thee devil !"—Shakspere’s ‘‘ Othello,” 

“ Now what I want is facts. Teach these boys and girls nothing but facts. 
Facts alone are wanted in life. Plant nothing else, and root out everything 
else.”— Thomas Gradgrind in Dickens’ ‘‘ Hard Times.”’ 

It is said that our copious English language, rich as it isin 
metaphor and simile, has but few synonyms in words ; yet if 
there are any, they are the two whose relation is the subject 
of this communication. Perhaps I more correctly state their 
relative connection when I say that they bear to each other the 
telation of cause and effect ; the seed and the harvest ; or that 
of parent and child ; for the laws of pro¢reation in the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms are not more certain in their 
action than that rum begets crime, and that nine tenths of 
the crimes committed in our country are either the legiti- 
mate or illegitimate offspring of intoxicating drink. Verily 
are rum and crime related to each other by the ties of blood 
and consanguinity. 

I have practiced law forty years, have been engaged in 
over four thousand criminal cases, and on mature reflection 
Iam convinced that more than three thousand of them orig- 
inated in drunkenness alone, and that a great portion of 


. defense. 


the remainder could be traced either directly or indirectly to 
this source. In seventy-six cases of homicide im which I 
either prosecuted or defended, fifty-nine were the direct and 
immediate results of the maddening influence of intoxicating 
drink, while in a number of the remainder the primordial 
cause was this prolific source of misdemeanor and murder. 
So certain are the criminal effects of the licensed drinks of 
the saloon and bar-room, that a chemist in analyzing them 
should not be surprised to detect crime in a crystalline form 
existing as an original element in their composition; while 
it would not require the microscope to discover the monad 
cells of every sin incident to fallen man in the foam of the 
beer-mug or the dregs of the wine-cup. It is useless to at- 
tempt to palliate the effects of intoxicating drinks on either 
the physical or moral being of the people, or to find a rea- 
sonable excuse for the laws that license their sale as a bev- 
erage. Not one truthful sentence can be uttered in their 
The scalpel of the surgeon with unerring certainty 
has revealed the inevitable germs of disease and death in 
the human system planted by even a moderate use of in- 
toxicants ; while the records of our criminal courts are 
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stained on every page with the history of the crimes com- 
mitted through their influence. These are not the simple 


assertions of mistaken zeal and fanaticism, but truths as - 


clearly demonstrated by science and proved by evidence as 
a proposition in Euclid or a recorded fact in history ; and 
he who denies them is either willfully ignorant of what he 
might learn or he ignores both truth and conscience in deny- 
ing what he does know to be true. 

We cannot glance over the columns of a daily paper with- 
out seeing a narration of some tale of want and woe caused 
by rum, or the details of some horrible murder, prompted by 
its maddening influence. ‘‘ Killed in a drunken brawl !"’ is 
a head line that startles the eye of the reader from the 
column of ‘‘ The news of the day,’’ which is followed by the 
sickening details of a murder committed ina licensed saloon 
or bar-room ; acrime incident to the place and the legal 
franchise that permits it to exist, and without which it 
would not have been perpetrated. In another column is 
published the confession of a murderer on the scaffold, whu 
implores commiseration from the public because he was 
drunk when he committed the deed. Rum had pointed the 
blade of the assassin or directed the bullet of the homicide. 
The criminal himself was unconscious of the terrible act he 
was about to expiate with his life. The frenzy of licensed 
tum had maddened his brain and he knew not what he did; 
yet his plea for sympathy falls on unheeding ears. There 
is no mercy for him. For although the lawlicensed the cup 
that made him a criminal, yet is it relentless in tts demands 
for his execution. 

What a monstrous incongruity is our criminal code when 
placed by the side of our laws that license the sale of rum 
and its kindred spirits of evil! The cause exists by per- 
mission of legal enactments; the effect is punished asa 
crime. The seed is sown in our courts of justice. The har- 
vest is gathered into our prisons and poor houses. Thelaw 
prescribes the death penalty for homicide and licenses rum 
to tempt men to murder. Its primary object is the health 
and welfare of the people, yet disease and pauperism come 
from its ‘‘ petted privileges.”’ It licenses the stream from 
the still, then the absurd folly of the law attempts in vain 
to counteract its deadly effects by regulating the flow 
from the bottle and spigot of the saloon and ‘sample 
room.’’ Truly will the future historian have a prolific 
theme for his pen, when he writes of the ignorance of the 
ancients and their disregard for the sanitary and moral con- 
ditions of the people. 

A story is told of a sailor whose ship was wrecked on 
what appeared to him to be an uninhabited coast. He was 
the sole survivor of his crew, who had drifted to the shore 
on a fragment of the wreck. With many doubts and mis- 
givings he wandered inland, not knowing whether he 
would meet with friends or savage foes ; soon he came to a 
desolate, barren moor, and there before him loomed a gal- 
lows, suspended from which was the body of a criminal 
hung inirons. ‘‘ Thank God,” exclaimed the sailor, ‘‘I 
believe that I am in a land of civilization, for there is its 
emblem, and it is found nowhere else.’’ If then he could 
have seen near by its inseparable companion, a ‘licensed 
saloon or rum shop,” his belief would have become positive 
conviction. 

The greatest enemies of religion and morality are the en- 
actments of a Christian legislature that license this great 
ally of crime, and promoter of all the sins incident to man. 


This statement is not painted phrase or hyperbole, but a - 


solemn truth that will be indorsed by every lawyer who for 
years has stood before our courts asking for the convic- 
tion of men made criminal by rum, or earnestly pleading 
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for their forgiveness because ‘‘they knew not what they 
did.’”’ 

Even now, while I am writing this page, I am waiting 
with anxiety for the action of the pardoning board on an 
application for the pardon of a young man, not twenty-two 
years of age, who, maddened by the liquor he had obtained 
at a licensed saloon, resisted an officer of the law, and com- 
mitted an offense for which he was sentenced to imprison- 
ment two years in the penitentiary. His widowed mother, 
who depended on him for support, lived in a distant county 
and did not know of his arrest and trial until after the prison 
doors had closed upon him, and he had commenced his penal 
servitude. In the solitude of his cell he wrote a letter to his 
sister explaining the circumstances of his crime and convic- 
tion, begging her to ‘‘ break the news as gently as she could 
to his dear old mother.’’ I wish I was privileged to placea 
copy of. that letter before my readers, it would appeal to 
every heart for sympathy for one who sinned unconsciously 
and violated the law without knowing what he did. I give 
one paragraph which conveys but a faint impression of his 
remorse and contrition, yet is it sufficient to illustrate ‘‘the 
relation of rum to crime’’ in the every-day life of an en- 
lightened Christian people. 

‘‘Dear Sister,—I am not a criminal at heart,although I am 
now ina felon’s cell. After my run was over I went down 
street with two of our boys. They asked me to go into a 
saloon and takeadrink. We did. First one treated and 
then the other. I had to treat or it would have looked 
mean and stingy. Three drinks made me crazy drunk ; then 
I don’t know what happened until I came to myself in the 
lock-up. My head was badly cut by the policeman’s club. 
I was taken to jail, tried in court, and convicted of a crime 
I have no recollection of. I was a stranger, had no friends, 
was afraid to let you know of it for fear it would kill dear 
old mother, but, oh, dear sister, it was not me but that devil 
whisky that struck the policeman. Tell mother 
to keep up her spirits, and if I live to get out of this awful 
place I will be a good son to her as long as I live; andI 
will never taste another drop of the infernal stuff. God 
bless you, dear sister, and keep you and dear mother from 
harm until I serve my time, and I will be a good brother to 
you. I don’t see why Iam so much more to blame than 
the gentleman that runs the saloon and sold us the drinks ; 
his liquor was drugged and would make any man crazy, but 
I did not know it until it was too late. I don’t see why the 
court licenses men to sell liquor and then punishes so se- 
verely those who drink, for what liquor does. Be good to 
mother, and when I get out I will make it up to you a hun- 
dred times. Your affectionate brother.”’ 

Poor boy! It is evident that his illogical mind does not 
comprehend the great liquor question. He does not see why 
he is all criminal and the ‘‘ gentleman who runs the saioon”’ 
is blameless. He does not seem to understand the fact that 
the liquor business is a partnership between a great Chris- 
tian commonwealth and the rumseller; that through the agen- 
cy of “high license ’’ a monopoly is created, and the profits 
are divided between them ; that a portion of ‘‘ the wages of 
sin,’’ or license fees, goes into the public treasury to help 
pay the salary of those great and good men who make our 
laws, while a moiety thereof dribbles into the school fund to 
help to educate the drunkard’s children, or into a fund for 
the support of the paupers made by rum. In the solitude of 
his cell he is excluded from the observation of the daily 
commercial value of the liquor traffic as practiced by an en- 
lightened populace. With perverse inconsistency he sees 
only his own imaginary wrongs, while he is blind to the 
claims of the great traveling public for whose benefit the 
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license liquor laws were enacted ; and he forgets the fact that 
the traffic in rum is supported by a large class of ambitious 
citizens, whose qualifications for office are made manifest 
only through the agency of this license curse, favored by 
law and beloved of politicians. 

Some years ago I attended a meeting of the Board of Par- 
dons, to procure a commutation of a death sentence to im- 
prisonment for life. The criminal, a young man of educa- 
tion, but of weak mind, under the influence of liquer and 
jealousy had killed a beautiful young girl to whom he was 
engaged, and whom he loved with a feeling of idolatry. 
Earnestly I begged for his life, because he was intoxicated 
when he committed the terriblecrime, and had obtained from 
a licensed dealer the liquor that maddened his weak brain to 
a demoniacal frenzy. It was allin vain. In vain did I pro- 
duce evidence of his former good character. In vain did I 
present a petition signed by over five hundred citizens ask- 
ing that imprisonment for life be substituted for judicial 
murder. The answer of the board was, ‘‘ Drunkenness is no 
excuse for crime.’’ And he was executed. 

There were thirty-four cases before the Board of Pardons 
at that session. I listened to them all, and as the attorneys 
appeared and plead for their clients, in nearly every case it 
was the old, old, story, 7hey were drunk when they commtt- 
Led the crimes for which they were sentenced. ‘There were five 
cases of homicide, and in nearly every one of them a friend 
had been killed by a friend with whom he was either drink- 
ing at a licensed bar at the time the altercation occurred which 
led to the murder, or had been drinking a short time before. 
There was one exception. A husband had gone home 
from a licensed drinking resort, and, indrunken anger at the 
remonstrances of his wife, had suatched his little babe from 


its mother’s arms and with the maniacal fury begotten of rum, 


dashed its brains out on the floor. It was proved that when 
he was sober he was a kind husband and an affectionate 
father, but when intoxicated he was a fiend incarnate. From 
the evidence produced before the Board, there was some 
doubt as to whether he had in his drunken imbecility ac- 
cidentally dropped the child on the floor or had thrown it 
down intentionally ; yet the answer was the same, ‘‘ Drunk- 
enness is no excuse forcrime.’’ His application was refused. 
Two years afterward the criminal died in prison. 

One poor old woman came there to ask for a pardon for 
her only son, who had been sent to prison for an ‘“‘ assault 
and battery with intent to kill.’ Her hair was white as 
snow, her form bowed down with the weight of years and 
her great sorrow, and as she related her tale of woe to the 
august tribunal the tears poured down her wrinkled cheeks. 

In sentences broken by sobs of anguish she told her pitiful 
story: ‘‘Good gentlemen,’’ she said, ‘‘I am a poor old 
woman. My heart is broken. I am sick and want to die, but 
God won’t hear my prayers, and take me away from this bit- 
ter world, although I have tried to bea Christian all my life. 
My dear boy Johnny is now my only son. My three older 
sons died in the army ; one of them was starved in Libby 
prison; one was killed in the Wilderness, and was buried 
with the other soldiers, I don’t know where his grave is ; the 
other died in a hospital and they sent his dead body home to 
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me. Johnny is my youngest son. He was always a good 
boy ; he was so kind to his mother. He ‘wrought’ in the 
iron works of Allegheny City, and he always brought his 
wages home and gave them to me. A betterson never lived. 
One Saturday afternoon after his work was done, one of his 
companions came along and asked him to go ‘down town.’ 
They stopped at asaloon and got some beer and liquor. 
They coaxed my poor boy to drink, and he became intoxi- 
cated and noisy. The saloon-keeper was trying to put him 
out in the street when—Johnny—stabbed—him—with—a— 
knife.”’ 

She paused between the concluding words of her narrative, 
as her sobs of anguish overcame her power of utterance ; and 
then dropping on her knees, in tones of agony that brought 
tears to many eyes, she prayed for pardon for her erring 
son. Her prayer was incoherent. Appeals to the Deity 
were mingled with her petition to the Board for mercy. 

‘Oh, good gentlemen, I shall die if you do not pardon 
him. Iam old and sick. I cannot support myself through 
the cold winter that is coming on, but if you will let Johnny 
out, Ae will take care of me. I gave three boys to the coun- 
try in the war, oh, give me back the only one! have left and 
I will pray for you as long as I live.’’ 

Here her sobs rendered her words unintelligible, and an of- 
ficer raised her from the floor and led her out of the room. 

Johnny was not pardoned. Again the awful edict was ut- 
tered, ‘‘ Drunkenness is no excuse for crime.’’ 

Wher the late constitutional convention for the state of 
Pennsylvania met, there was an earnest effort made by a 
number of Christian men and women to have an article 
inserted in the new constitution that recognized the su- 
preme power of the Deity. I thought this unnecessary at the 
time. To me it was simply asserting a self-evident truth ; for 
it is the fool alone that hath said in his heart, ‘‘ There is no 
God.’’ The American people are not fools, but an intelli- 
gent, educated Christian nation whose belief in a Deity is 
based upon far more solid foundation than a resolution 
adopted by a convention of men. But it is meet and proper 
that in our fundamental law we should recognize asa _prin- 
ciple of government, the teaching of the Savior, ‘‘ Lead us 
not tnto temptation, but deliver us from evil.”’ 

I know that I have written nothing new on the subject of 
the ‘‘ relation of rum to crime’’; that all I have said is trite 
and commonplace, yet such is always the language of sim- 
ple truth while metaphysical theories are often clothed in 
high sounding phrase or vague and indefinite verbiage. The 
object of this communication has been attained if I have by 
repeating an oft-told tale succeeded in directing the atten- 
tion of my readers to ‘‘the curse of licensed rum’’ and the 
evils it entails upon a Christian people, not alone because of 
the crimes perpetrated through its influence but because of 
the misery, disease, and shame it entails as a drunkard’s 
legacy on thousands who never touch the poisoned cup, 
yet who must suffer for the sins of others, because, ‘‘a 
father eating sour grapes wi#// set the children’s teeth on 
edge,”’ and his iniquity—through the laws of our being, 
will be visited on his children ‘‘ unto the third and fourth 
generation.”’ 
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The opening of our international relations with the Orient 
is a matter of so recent a date that it may be comsidereda 
part of contemporaneous history. It was with no light 
hand that the Western governments knocked at the long 
closed doors of the East, and insisted with the persuasive 
eloquence of cannon-ball and musket-shot that entrance 
should be given their envoys, and commercial treaties grant- 
ed totheir people. In the wake of these treaties sprang up 
an international trade of so vast and complicated a nature as 
to compel even the distrustful Asiatics to see the necessity 
on their part of establishing consular and diplomatic con- 
nections. 

At present, four Asiatic nations have their Legations at 
Washington. Named in the order of their coming, they are 
the Japanese, Chinese, Corean, and Persian. Turkey, 
although her custcms and institutions would relegate her to 
the East, claims her place among the European powers. 
The little Hawaiian kingdom, geographically falling just 
within the Western hemisphere, exists in the minds of most 
readers as an Eastern dominion. 

It is somewhat difficult to define the precise duties of a 
Legation. In itself it exists as an assurance of mutual 
good-will and friendly feeling between the government rep- 
resented and the country to which it is accredited. On the 
surface it appears that such a peace-loving country as the 
United States, with no colonies or ambition to extend her 
possessions to such dependencies, could not present a diffi- 
cult or active field for the diplomatic services of her Eastern 
neighbors, yet the attachés of these Legations seem to find 
their time well occupied. 

One of the chief functions of a Legation is the transmis- 
sion of news of the daily life, political, commercial, and in- 
dustrial, of its station. It serves as an intelligence office 
of the most thorough character. A New York Agency fur- 
nishes to each Legation the comments and allusions to their 
respective governments or embassies, which appear in the 
leading press columns of the country. By a careful com- 
parison of the estimates of these frequent criticisms, a Le- 
gation is able to realize the mental attitude of our people 
toward their own, and by this touch of the public pulse, as 
it were, they are in a position to advise concerning the 
policy of their own government. 

The sifting and arranging of the information collected to 
render it presentable and satisfactory to the ears of an East- 
ern potentate is no slight task. One can fancy how the 
grave and stately Corean scribes, who beheld for the first 
time this spring the inauguration of a president, wrote out 
cautiously for the benefit of their autocratic and imperial 
sovereign, whose sacredness of person does not even permit 
them to mention his name, the details and demonstrations 
by which a great, free people put away one chief and exalted 
another. 

Not only did the awful, unnamable monarch receive a 
report of the doings as witnessed by his servants, but to 
convey te him a fuller sense of the scene than words could 
carry, he was provided with copies of the illustrated papers 
ofthe day. Harper's and Frank Leslie's journals became 
the kindergarten instructors of this Eastern despot, hidden 
from his people behind the barriers of his palace walls. 

Society lays its imperative claims upon the time and at- 


tention of the embassies ; not only the routine of official 
etiquette must be scrupulously observed, but to carry out 
the idea of good-will and cordiality which their presence in- 
dicates, they place themselves at the beck and call of the 
social leaders of the capital, whose receptions and entertain- 
ments have an additional flavor lent them by the presence 
of these Oriental strangers. The larger number wear the 
picturesque garb of their several countries, whose brilliant 
colors audaciously combined are yet so subtly blended as to 
give an effect of harmony. With the exception of a court- 
eous announcement, sent by the Secretary of State, that the 
president will receive the members of the Legations and 
their families at his New Year’s reception, and a ceremoni- 
ous dinner of state at the White House once during each 
winter, the Legations have no direct social relations with 
the Chief Executive; the further responsibilities of entertain- 
ment and hospitality, as well as of official negotiations, lie 
with the head of the State Department. 

The Japanese Legation first arrived in this country in 
1870, and, following the usual form, was received by the 
Secretary of State at the White House and introduced to the 
President, to whom they presented their credentials. Dur- 
ing the intervening years, there has been a succession of 
ministers and of suites; the rule holding force in this, as 
in most Legations, of rotation in office. The term of resi- 
dence in a country seldom exceeds three years. Service in 
the diplomatic corps, like service in the army or navy, is 
permanent, and forms a special governmental profession for 
which young men enter into training. One object of the 
rotation in office is to prevent too intimate a sympathy or 
connection being formed with a foreign people, since such 
a feeling would interfere with the best interests of patriot- 
ism. A change of diplomatic relations is alsoof educational 
advantage to one in the service, giving him a wider field for 
observation and a better acquaintance with the laws, habits, 
and customs of various nations. A student of human na- 
ture, such as a diplomate must strive to be, gets his best 
training in this manner. This fact accounts for the seeming 
uselessly large number of young men attached to the East- 
ern Legations, it being for the advantage of these nations 
to train as many recruits as possible in the customs ofa 
civilization so different from their own. Although not offi- 
cially recognized as educational factors, the Japanese em- 
bassies have proved to be such. Theideasand habits which 
these mobile, quick-witted representatives have learned at for- 
eign courts, have through them been sifted over Japan at large, 
till there has lately come the full fruition of their observa- 
tions and adaptations in the establishment of a constitu- 
tional monarchy within the realm of the once despotic and 
deified mikado. 

The diplomatic persuasions and strategies of the various 
Japanese embassies have been employed since their arrival 
in endeavoring to lure our Government into the acceptance 
of a just and more generous treaty than now holds be- 
tween the United States and Japan. Forcing their entrance 
at the point of the bayonet into Japan, the Western powers 
dictated to her a treaty which was based on the assumption 
that as half-civilized she could not claim to be treated as an 
equal by civilized nations. The commercial advantages 
thus selfishly gained, these nations have been loath to let 
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slip, and have granted concessions so sparsely and grimly 
that Japan still labors under enormous disabilities. The 
United States has shown more willingness to concede 
privileges than have the other ‘offending countries, but she 
as yet has not been induced to take a step her colleagues 
will not mutually accept. The Legation has recently for- 
warded the State Department the draft of a new treaty for 
which it hopes much, as, since taking the pronounced step 
of establishing a constitutional monarchy, the Japanese feel 
the argument against their civilization must lose its weight. 

Mr. Mutsu, the present Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from Japan, held rank in the foreign office 
at Tokio before his appointment to this post last year. He 
is a member of the old Samurai class of educated gentle- 
men as distinguished from the military nobility. Most of 
the men serving in the diplomatic service of Japan are 
recruited from this order. In his suite there are five native 
and one foreign officials, besides two or three native resident 
students who, though not members of the menial class, per- 
form here the duties of body-servants to the minister. A 
law student of the Columbian University opens the doors to 
the guests of the Legation. The secretary, naval attaché, 
attaché, and chancellor constitute the réle of native officials. 
To the latter fall the duties of superintending the financial 
outlays of the Legation. The Minister is given a salary of 
$12,000, and besides the pay of his subordinates his govern- 
ment allows him certain appropriations for house rent and 
entertainment. An American attaché, recognized as 
counselor, holds a somewhat anomalous position. He is 


not the legal adviser as the name might seem to indicate, 
but appears to have received the appointment as a matter of 
prudential policy. 


He cannot claim the privileges of a reg- 
ular attaché, such as complete immunity from all the civil 
and criminal laws of the country. The only redress a coun- 
try can take upon disorderly or criminal conduct on the 
part of the members of a Legation is to demand their recall. 
Mr. Stevens, the counselor, acted as Secretary of Legation 
tothe American embassy in Japan for a series of years. 
His knowledge and acquaintance with Japanese customs 
and officials render him a valuable adjunct. 

Three ladies accompanied the present Legation and enter 
freely into the life of the city, giving as well as receiving 
social attentions. With the exception of an occasional din- 
ner served in true Japanese fashion, when the Chancellor 
can be persuaded to exhibit his culinary skill, the domestic 
routine of the life of the Legation is planned on that of an 
American household. The daughter of the Minister attends 
a school in the city, and there is little, saving the racial 
traits of feature, to distinguish the members of this Legation 
from our own people. 

The most conspicuous members of the diplomatic corps in 
Washington are those of the Chinese Legation, both be- 
cause their suite includes a larger contingent than their 
Oriental neighbors, as well as from the fact that they are 
fond of basking in the sunshine of the parks and circles 
which dot the city. The Chinese man of rank has a more 
impressive build and a larger frame than his countryman of 
the coolie class, whose squat, square shouldered figure has 
become familiar to us as John Chinaman. The Chinese 
diplomates convey strongly the impression of a haughty, 
exclusive nationality. 

As an attaché significantly remarked, Congress keeps this 
Legation on the alert watching the legislation it enacts 
against Chinese emigration. Their cordiality and well- 
known hospitality give no hint of wounded feeling on ac- 
count of the discriminating policy of exclusion adopted 
against their nation. The imposing building, passing locally 
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by the name of Castle Stewart, from its builder ex-Senator 
Stewart, has been for some time the residence of the Le- 
gation, and offers in its spacious parlors and large ball-room 
ample scope for the exercise of their hospitality. Besides 
the salary of $2,000 a month drawn by the Minister, a gen- 
erous appropriation is made for social expenditures. 

It is humiliating and mortifying to realize what precau- 
tions these representatives of a stage of culture we are pleased 
to call half-civilized, are obliged to exercise in dispensing 
their social favors. The manners of the guests who thronged, 
many of them self-invited, toa reception given two seasons 
ago by the embassy, were certainly not above those of bar- 
barians. The dining table with its feast of good things was 
literally mobbed. Since that occurrence, guests are re- 
quested to present their passport of admission at the doors. 

Chang Yen Hoon, the present minister, is the third to 
hold office since the establishment of the Legation. His suc- 
cessor has been appointed, and the popular and amiable 
gentleman has already given his formal farewell dinner to 
the official circle. His rank permits him to wear the button 
of the second order. On stately occasions it flashes as a 
brilliant jewel from his cap, which is then likewise decorated 
with the pomp of the peacock’s feather, an order of merit. 
In his silken robes in which the gorgeous royal yellow pre- 
dominates, he presents an Oriental magnificence of presence, 

The duties of the minister credit him to the governments 
of Spain and Peru as well as the United States. Though 
subordinates assume control at Madrid and Lima, the min- 
ister has visited both courts during his term of office. The 
Chinese interests with Spain being more especially bound 
up with those of Cuba, this combination of America and 
Spain is rationally explained. In Europe, the Chinese have 
united their English and French missions, and but one min- 
ister is accredited to the several courts of St. Petersburg, 
Berlin, and Rome. Ten native officials as well as some 
thirty native servants form the suite in this country. Mr. 
D. W. Bartlett acts as American secretary and has held that 
office successively to the different Legations. But one lady, 
the wife of the former minister, ever accompanied the Chinese 
Legations, and she held herself in the same exclusive 
reserve as she would have done at home. 

Though retaining with national conservativeness their 
characteristic dress, the corps in other respects have gradu- 
ally adopted the American domestic habits. Rice and chop- 
sticks have yielded to animal food and silver forks. 

A few years ago the United States demanded indemnity 
from China for the murder of the crew and officers of an 
American trading vessel, which had attempted to open com- 
merce with Corea. China grumblingly replied that she was 
not responsible for the doings of the Coreans. Little Corea, 
who had long shivered like a mouse, watched by two hun- 
gry cats (China and Japan), feeling herself the sure prey of 
one of them if she made an independant move, was prob- 
ably astounded at the piece of good luck the parsimony of 
her big neighbor had brought her. She made haste to as- 
sume control of her own destinies ; before her watching rivals 
could realize their loss, she had made a treaty with the 
United States, opened her kingdom to its ambassadors, and 
dispatched her own to represent her newly assumed import- 
ance at our national capital. 

It is but little over a year since the Coreans arrived. The 
moral support the recognition of her sovereignty by this 
country gave her, was incalculable. Although the trade of 
the United States with the Oriental countries is not so large 
or so intimate as the trade of England, Germany, or possi- 
bly Russia, yet she is a power whose good-will they are all 
desirous to cultivate, realizing that her friendliness rests 
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upon no sinister schemes of land robbery or dominion. 

Dr. H. N. Allen, who had drifted to Corea in the train of 
the American Legation as physician, and whose surgical 
skill won him the post of court doctor for his majesty, was 
sent as secretary to advise these uninitiated diplomates, and 
act as the interpreter of their strange tongue. 

They were launched at once into the whirl of official and 
fashionable society. Before many weeks had elapsed, they 
accepted with the mild dignity and imperturbability of philo- 
sophic Orientals the customs of Western life. 

If it were not for the peculiar and distinctive head-gear (a 
species of gauze stove-pipe) which the Coreans wear, one 
not closely familiar with the varying type of Chinese classes 
would fail to recognize a different nationality. The dress is 
possibly somewhat more flowing inoutline. As yet they have 
not become so inured to the gaze of the curious as to bear 
themselves with the sang-froid of the Chinese. Although 
the Coreans are seen upon the street, their secretary claims 
they are to a certain extent limited in their promenades by 
the gibes and insult to which they are subjected by our 
populace, who have even ventured so far as to express their 
contempt by stoning these peaceable visitors. 

Pak Chung Lang, who was accredited to this country with 
a suite of ten associates besides servants, already has strayed 
eastward as far as Japan, leaving the diplomatic concerns 
of his Legation in the hands of the secretary. Rumor whis- 
pers that the poor man’s ma/aise, which serves as the ex- 
cuse for his retirement, was none other than home-sickness 
in its most violent form. Corean law does not permit its 
ministers to resign their duties, so until his majesty is 
pleased to call him back, he will gaze across the narrow 
stretch of water which still separates him from his home, 


with a longing wish to re-enter. He possessed the full favor 
of the monarch and in his capacity of Ussa, had the right of 
pronouncing autocratic sentences of life and death. 

The Coreans unlike the Chinese or Japanese always have 
partaken freely of animal food so that they found no diffi- 


culty in adapting themselves to an American menu. Two 
Corean ladies, wives of the attachés, were added to the fam- 
‘ily life of the Legation this year. Although the Corean cus- 
tom is as rigid as the Chinese regarding the seclusion of 
women, yet, at once, upon their arrival they were introduced 
to the freedom of civilized life. 

The representatives of the shah of Persia are the latest 
comers. It is but six months ago they claimed a place in 
our diplomatic world. Our Government eight years before, 
at the entreaty of the handful of resident missionaries and 
traders, sent an American as minister to the court of the 
shah. Apparently the President's choice of his man for the 
mission was unfortunate, for he lacked the #messe and adroit- 
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ness to cope with the prejudices which existed in the minds 
of Persian royalty against reciprocating our action. 

Mr. Pratt, our present representative, set himself to win 
popular favor, and with such success that the present Per- 
sian Legation is the outcome of his efforts. The commercial 
advantages to be derived from a connection with this coun- 
try were apparently the stimulating influence. The petro- 
leum, the machinery, and the fire-arms of the United States. 
had filtered into Persia by means of the European traders, 
They now see it is for their advantage to directly exchange 
the carpets, the silks, and the embroideries of their country 
with the mineral and mechanical products of ours. 

The Legation has already in charge the consideration of 
the steps to be taken to establish a regular line of steamers 
between New York and the Persian Gulf. 

But two officials are associated with the minister, one as 
secretary, the other in the semi-official capacity of body-ser- 
vant and sub-secretary. 

The tendency of our people to class the brown-tinted Per- 
sians with the Mongolians, cuts these susceptible Orientals 
to the quick. They are emphatic in claiming their Aryan 
origin and their cousinship to the European races. The short 
figure of the minister and his strongly marked features of a 
Jewish cast, lead one to suspect that the Persian blood as 
well as language has been corrupted with the Semitic. 

Teheran, the shah’s residence, a city of three hundred 
thousand inhabitants can boast of its photograph shops, its 
railways, and its electric lights, so the Persians resent the 
charge that they have come to glean enlightened ideas. 

Excepting that the Persians wear at all times a black cap, 
similar in shape to the familiar Turkish fez, their ordinary 
dress is not strikingly dissimilar to our own. The skirts of 
the frock coat have the fullness our fathers fancied, so that 
when seated they can cover their knees. As general in the 
regular Persian army. the minister wears commonly the 
dress of his military rank, a dark suit with the usual adorn- 
ment of red stripes and gold braid. On state occasions he 
appears in a court costume of fine cashmere which hangs in 
folds of graceful drapery. 

We are apt in considering the immense changes our per- 
sonal intercourse and commercial connections with the East 
have wrought within the past twenty years, to perceive only 
the advantages they have gained from us, and the stimu- 
lus we have given to their progress. It would be as well, 
perhaps, for us to question our self-complacency and see if 
the customs which Oriential institutions have developed, 
could not teach us to our profit. The reverence for the aged 
and the recognition of the sacredness of personality, which 
have bred an instinctive politeness throughout all classes, 
might well be ingrafted upon our civilization. 
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BY JOHN BURROUGHS. 


We have had in this country so far as I know but one pro- 
fessional walker, or saunterer as he preferred to call himself, 
but one man who made it the serious business of his life to 
observe nature and to that end spending at least half of each 
day the year round in the open air in field or wood. That 
man was Henry David Thoreau, who was born in Concord, 
Mass., July 12, 1817, and who died there in May, 1862. 

Thoreau was one of the most unique characters in our 
history ; a Yankee stoic, holding fast the most lofty ideals, 
and aiming always to reduce life to its simplest terms. He 


says, ‘‘I would not be one of those who will foolishly drive 
a nail into mere lath and piaster.’’ He would beat about 
with his hatumer till he found the studding and drive his 
nail there. He did not go far from home to find this secure 
foundation he was in search of ; Concord afforded him about 
all the studding he needed. He drove his nail on the shore 
of Walden Pond, and that he touched real solid timber there, 
all readers of his book ‘‘ Walden, or Life in the Woods,” 
know. A fresher, more amusing,.and suggestive piece of 
pure literature our book-shelves do not hold. Thoreau was. 
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a contrary man in the true sense; his aims and methods in 
life were directly contrary to those of the mass of his coun- 
trymen. In him we see a most entertaining and instructive 
reaction against the worldly, money-getting spirit of his 
land and times. He is in opposition to everything but truth 
and virtue, to everything but “‘ plain living and high think- 
ing.” ‘‘ Cultivate poverty,’’ he says, ‘‘like a garden herb, 
like sage. Sell your clothes and keep your thoughts.” 

He practiced what he preached. He was always ashamed 
to exchange his time for money, and though probably he 
did not sell his clothes, never having a superfluity of wear- 
ing apparel, he yet certainly held fast to his thoughts. He 
knew that a woodchuck would give up its tail and a bird its 
quills rather than be held fast, but Thoreau would not abate 
one iota of his principles if you took him to prison. When 
the tax-gatherer called upon him, rather than pay-for the 
support of a government whose methods and principles he 
detested, he allowed himself to be taken to jail and locked 
inacell, Mr. Emerson called upon him for an explanation. 
“Henry, why are you here?’’ ‘‘ Why are you zoft here?’ 
was the reply. 

Thoreau was of French extraction on his father’s side and 
of English on his mother’s. His mother is described as a 
woman fond of dress and not always showing the best of 
taste ; one day wearing pink ribbons she called upon Mary 
Moody Emerson, the aunt of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Miss 
Emerson kept her eyes shut during the conversation. By 
and by she said to Mrs. Thoreau, ‘‘I don’t know whether 
you have observed that I have kept my eyes shut?”’ 

“Yes, madam, I have observed it.”’ 

“Perhaps you would like to know the reason ?”’ 

“Yes, I should.’’ 

“T don’t like to see a person of your age guilty of such 
levity in her dress.”’ 

This plainness of speech was like Thoreau himself, but 
the pink ribbons of his mother were not a bit like Thoreau, 
who usually went clad as a farmer or laborer, and who re- 
cords in his Journal that he could not make up his mind to 
goon a long excursion with some friends because they were 
so well dressed and so gentlemanly in their manners. ‘‘I 
see in my mind’s eye that they wear black coats, consider- 
able starched linen, glossy boots and shoes, and it is out of 
the question.”’ 

His leading traits were doubtless from the paternal side. 
That love of the wild and savage, that crispness and terse- 
ness, that playful exaggeration, and that radical revolution- 
ary cry of his are from his French blood. 

Thoreau’s grandfather, John Thoreau, was born in the 
isle of Guernsey, was a merchant in Boston, and died in Con- 
cord of consumption in 1801. His father, also named John, 
was also a merchant, and at last a lead-pencil maker in Con- 
cord, and died there in 1859. He is described as a small, 
deaf, and unobtrusive man, plainly clad, and minding his 
own business ; very much in contrast with his wife who was 
not small, nor unobtrusive, and who did not always succeed 
inconfining her attention to her own business. 

Henry was the third of four children,—John, Helen, 
Henry, and Sophia,—all people of character and mark. ‘‘ To 
meet one of the Thoreaus,’’ says Mr. Sanborn, the biog- 
tapher of Henry, ‘‘ was not the same as to encounter any 
other person who might cross your path. Life to them was 
something more than a parade of pretention, a conflict of 
ambitions, or an incessant scramble for the common objects 
of life.’” Helen and John were both teachers and died com- 
paratively young. John is described by Mr. Sanborn as a 
sunny soul, always serene and loving, and by another as a 
lowing, generous spirit. Henry was deeply attached to him, 
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and his death in 1842 was an irreparable loss. He said seven 
years later that ‘‘a man can attend but one funeral in his 
life, can behold but one corpse.’’ To him this was the corpse 
and the funeral of his brother John. 

One likes to hear this of Thoreau because in some of his 
more stoical moods he seems to show a lack of feeling upon 
such subjects. In one of his letters he said he did not wish 
to see his brother John again, but this was probably 
only one of his transcendental paradoxes. Helen was evi- 
dently a fine nature. It was part of her earnings as teacher 
that helped pay Henry's expenses at Harvard College, where 
he graduated in 1837. He did not distinguish himself in 
college, though his standing was good. In his senior year 
his biographer says, ‘‘ He lost rank with his instructors by 
his indifference to the ordinary college motives for study.”’ 
That is, the Thoreau was already cropping out; the am- 
bition of most other mortals was not his ambition ; already 
he was looking for something firmer than lath and plaster 
in which to drive his nail. After graduating he became a 
teacher and was for a time employed in the academy at Con- 
cord where he had been a pupil. 

In 1838 he went to Maine in quest of employment as a 
teacher, carrying recommendations from Mr. Emerson, Dr. 
Ripley, and from the President of Harvard College, but his 
journey was fruitless. About this time he first appeared as 
a lecturer before the lyceum of his native village, though 
what his subject was I do not know and it may be said here 
that he continued to lecture as he received calls from New 
England towns up to near the close of his life. I judge that 
he was not a success as a lecturer before popular audiences. 
The people were puzzled. I have been told by a man who 
when a boy heard him read a lecture, that the audience did 
not know what to make of him. They came out hardly 
knowing whether they had been sold or not. His coolness, 
his paradoxes, his strange and extreme gospel of nature, 
and evidently his indifference as to whether he pleased them 
or not, were not in the line of the usual popular lecturer. 

I have heard that while teaching, he and his brother both 
fell in love with the same girl, and that Henry generously 
gave way to John. 

His father was a lead-pencil maker, and Henry seems to 
have applied himself to this trade after the school teaching 
experiment was abandoned. Emerson says that he finally 
succeeded in making a pencil which Boston experts de- 
clared equal to the best London manufacture. The way to 
fortune seemed now open to him. But he deliberately put 
the prospect by. ‘‘I shall never make another pencil,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ Why should I? I would not do again what I 
have done once.”’ 

It was about this time probably that he began his walks 
and studies of nature. In August, 1839, he made his voyage 
down the Concord and Merrimac Rivers in company with his 
brother John out of which voyage grew his first book, ‘‘A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers,’’ published in 
1849. The book was not a success in a commercial point of 
view, and after awhile the publisher requested the author 
to take away the unsold copies. This hedid, carrying them 
home, seven hundred of them, upon his back and boasting 
that he now had a very respectable library all of his own 
writing. The book is an account of a voyage on far other 
and larger rivers than those named in the title. The rows 
down the Concord and Merrimac but furnish the occasion for 
the author to launch forth upon diverse streams of opinion 
and speculation, in religion, literature, and philosophy. 
The ‘‘ Week ”’ is really a collection of essays tied together 
by a slight thread of travel. It is not very readable, though 
it contains some of Thoreau’s best prose and poetry. But 
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the two elements he has put into it do not go well together. 
A book of travels is a book of adventure and observation, 
and the reader does not like to be detained by long disser- 
tations upon entirely irrelevant subjects. The temptation 
to skip them and be off down stream with the voyagers is 
almost irresistible. When we go fishing or boating we 
are not in the frame of mind to pause by the way to listen 
to a lecture however fine. 

Thoreau shows in so marked a manner the influence of 
Emerson—in fact, was Emerson reduced a little and trans- 
planted from the village to the shores of Walden Pond, that 
one is curious about their first acquaintance and subsequent 
intercourse. Their acquaintance came about in this way : 
‘* A lady connected with Mr. Emerson’s family was visiting 
at Mrs. Thoreau’s while Henry was in college, and the con- 
versation turned on a lecture lately read in Concord by Mr. 
Emerson. Miss Helen Thoreau surprised the visitor by say- 
ing, ‘My brother Henry has a passage in his diary contain- 
ing the same thing that Mr. Emerson has said.’ This re- 
mark being questioned, the diary was produced, and sure 
enough, the thought of the two passages was found to be 
very similar. The incident being reported to Mr. Emerson, 
he desired the lady to bring Henry Thoreau to see him, 
which was soon done, and the intimacy began,’’ and it may 
be added, ceased not till Thoreau’s death. 

Thoreau was twice a member of Emerson’s household : 
first in ’41-’43, when he managed the garden and did other 
hand-work for his friend; and again in 1847, during Emer- 
son’s visit to England; and after Thoreau had abandoned 
his Walden hermitage. Thoreau went to Boston to see his 
friend off, and in a letter to his sister Sophia describes 
Emerson’s state-room as ‘‘ like a carpeted dark closet about 


six feet square with a large key-hole for a window”’; and 
adds that now ‘‘ instead of a walk in Walden woods, he will 
take a promenade on deck where the few trees, you know, 
are stripped of their bark.’’ 

Emerson was a frequent caller at Thoreau’s hermitage, 
and at one time contemplated putting up a retreat there of 
his own, as he was the possessor of a wood lot on the shores 


of Walden, but he never didit. I donot read that he and 
Thoreau took many walks together ; Emerson was not prob- 
ably a long-range walker like Thoreau, but preferred a near- 
by stroll. We get a glimpse of Emerson now and then in 
Thoreau’s Journal, but nothing very personal or intimate. 
Under date of January 20, 1857, there is this glimpse : Emer- 
son has a snow-cave in his yard, a hole in a snow-bank six 
feet long and two feet wide, with a lamp at the far end of it, 
and after dark invites Thoreau out to see it. Emerson 
crawls into his cave and shouts at the top of his voice, and 
it sounds ridicuously faint, as if he were a quarter of a mile 
off. Then Thoreau and other members of the family in 
turn crawled into the snow-cave and shouted, to the amuse- 
ment of those outside. Thoreau adds, ‘‘So you need only 
make a snow house in your yard and pass an hour in it, to 
realize a good deal of Esquimaux life.’’ 

This was very like Thoreau. He boasted that he could 
see and study the whole world in Concord ; nearly all the 
phenomena described by Dr. Kane he could witness at home. 
The changing seasons brought much, close scrutiny revealed 
the rest. 

Acrumb of some things was as good as a loaf to Thoreau. 
I am told by a person who knew him, that on his camping 
out expeditions he would take a bit of cake in his pocket, 
wrapped up in a paper, and after dinner a pinch of this, 
slowly dissolved upon his tongue, was his dessert. A pinch 
answered every purpose to an austere idealist like him, and 
this is an illustration of his theory of life, only a pinch of 
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the luxuries, and a small pinch at that ; even the luxury of 
travel may be dispensed with and the phenomena of for. 
eign countries studied in your own neighborhood. 

Emerson was a pie eater, even ate pie for breakfast we are 
told, yet he was a much greater man than his younger neigh- 
bor. Hestamped Thoreau, but was not stamped by him. 
He said, ‘‘I am familiar with all his thoughts.’’ Thoreau’s 
poetry is more Emersonian than his prose—at least the 
manner of it. Probably this is why Emerson advised him 
to burn most of it, which he did, to the regret of many of 
his friends. It is said that Thoreau came unconsciously to 
copy Emerson’s ways and tones. Mr. Sanborn, his biog. 
rapher, says that when he first met him, he imitated Emer- 
son’s tones and manners so that it was annoying to listen to 
him, though he said many good things. He also described 
him as looking like Emerson, “‘ coarser, but with something 
of that serenity and sagacity which E. has. Thoreau looks 
eminently sagacious—like a sort of wise wild beast. He 
dresses plainly, wears a beard in his throat, and has a brown 
complexion. He walks about with a brisk rustic air, and 
never seems tired.’’ 

I can little more than summarize the main events of 
Thoreau’s life. He began to keep a daily journal of his 
walks in 1835, though the earliest date I find printed by Mr. 
Blake, is in 1838. These journals swelled to thirty volumes, 
and are a complete record of his outward and inward walks— 
of what he saw and of what he thought. They were written 
and revised with great care, are rich in fine thoughts, grap hic 
descriptions, and fresh natural history notes. The latter 
alone would make a valuable and interesting volume and 
should be printed together. In the three volumes which 
Mr. Blake, their possessor, has published from them, 
‘*Spring,”’ ‘‘Summer,’’ and ‘‘ Winter,’’ there is much, I am 
convinced, that Thoreau himself would not have printed. 

In 1845 Thoreau borrowed Mr. Alcott’s ax, and went to 
build himself a shanty by Walden Pond on land owned by 
Emerson. He went there for seclusion and solitude, that he 
might the better study nature and become acquainted with 
himself. Here he seems to have written much of the 
‘“Week,’’ his essay on Carlyle, and many other of his 
papers. He went home nearly every day, once to geta 
bottle of yeast, which blew the cork out in his pocket on 
his way back. While here he demonstrated to himself that 
aman can support himself on less than $100 per year and 
have two thirds of his time to himself. He spent nearly 
two years at Walden. He says, ‘‘I left the woods for as 
good a reason as I went there.’’ Out of his experience 
came his most popular book, ‘‘ Walden,” and one of the 
freshest in our literature. 

After the Walden episode, he supported himself in vari- 
ous ways, such asa job here and there at white-washing, gar- 
dening, fence-building, land-surveying. He also lectured 
now and then and wrote for the current magazines. Horace 
Greeley was his friend and disposed of some of his papers for 
him to Graham's Magazine, Putnam’s Magazine, and the 
Democratic Review, in one instance keeping $25 for his 
trouble. Thoreau made three trips to the Maine woods—in 
1846, 1853, and in 1857—-where he sawand studied the moose 
and the Indian. His papers which were the outcome of these 
trips were published in book form after his death, and next 
to ‘‘ Walden ’’ I think make his most valuable and interest- 
ing contribution. 

In 1850 he made a trip to Canada with his friend Ellery 
Channing, reporting that he found traveling dirty work, 
and that ‘‘a man needs a pair of overalls for it.’ This 
poetic couple wore very plain clothes, and, by way of baggage, 
had a bundle and an umbrella. ‘‘ We styled ourselves the 
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Knights of the Umbrella and the Bundle.’’ In defense of 
the bundle, Thoreau says, ‘‘ After considerable reflection 
and experience, I have concluded that the best bag for the 
foot-traveler is made with a handkerchief, or, if he study 
appearances, a piece of stiff brown paper, well tied up, with 
afresh piece within to put outside when the first is torn.” 
This is very Thoreauish. 

Thoreau had friends and admirers who would gladly have 
taken him round the world, but he was too local in his tastes 
and feelings, too concentrated, too egotistical, to care much 
for the outside world. He came once or twice to New York, 
and spent a year on Staten Island as tutor in the family of 
a brother of Emerson, and in 1862 went to Minnesota for a 
short time for his health ; these with his Canada, Maine, and 
Cape Cod trips, made up his journeying away from home. 

I must not neglect to mention one of the most character- 
istic acts of his life—his public defense of John Brown, 
October 30, 1859, when the sentiment of the whole country, 
Abolitionists and all, was so overwhelmingly against him. 
Thoreau’s friends tried to dissuade him from any public ex- 
pression in favor of Brown just then, but he was all on fire 
with the thought of John Brown’s heroic and righteous act 
and he was not to be shut up. His speech was calm and 
restrained but it is of the purest metal. It is an exhilara- 
tion to read it at this time. I know nothing in the same 
range quite so good in the literature of New England. 
Thoreau and Brown were kindred spirits, two shafts shot by 
the same bow, but at different targets. Fanatics, if you 
please, but both made of the heroic adamant. 
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Thoreau died of consumption, a tendency which he 
doubtless inherited from his grandfather. During his last 
illness he never flinched for a moment, expressed no re- 
grets or pinings or showed any weakness other than phys- 
ical. No Indian or stoic could have met his fate more com- 
posedly. Almost to the last he said he enjoyed existence 
as much as ever. He died sitting up in bed on a morning 
in early May, and as gently as if going to sleep. 

Thoreau was an unusual mixture of the poet, the natural- 
ist, and the moralist. The moralist was the foundation of 
all ; he was always a preacher, and he preached the most 
austere, self-denying, and stimulating gospel. His writings 
are all tinged by the poetic quality, but he wrote but few 
poems that will live. The naturalist in him was ever on the 
alert, and he made many fresh and interesting observations 
of bird and beast, but he spent but a fraction of his force 
here. He was always in quest of the wnattainable, the 
mystical, and when we sternly ask how much has he added 
to our store of knowledge of this nature to which he devoted 
his life-time, we cannot point to much that is new or im- 
portant. He was after an impalpable knowledge—‘‘waiting,’’ 
as he said in ‘‘Walden,”’ ‘‘ at evening on the hill-tops for the 
sky to fall, that I might catch something, though I never 
caught much, and that, manna-wise, would dissolve again 
in the sun.”’ 

The value of his work isin the fresh, crisp tonic, poetic, 
and moral qualities which it holds. He is undoubtedly one 


of the best spurs and incentives to ‘‘ plain living and high 
thinking ’’ that this age and country have produced. 
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BY JOHN R. SPEARS. 


The Oklahoma of the boomers is located in the center of 
the Indian Territory. It contains 1,887,000 acres of land. 
Another and greater Oklahoma has been talked about in the 
newspapers for a year past—the Oklahoma of a bill which 
passed the lower House of the last Congress, creating a new 
territory out of the western half of the Indian Territory, to- 
gether with the public land strip commonly called No Man’s 
Land. That territory would have included the Oklahoma 
of the boomers, but must not be confused with it in this 
history. 

It is likely that the idea of parceling out the Oklahoma of 
the boomers among white settlers, originated in the mind of 
some one in the employ of the St. Louis and San Francisco 
Railroad, commonly called the Frisco Line, and that its 
father was a Cherokee Indian, Col. E. C. Boudinot, a tal- 
ented lawyer and an experienced lobbyist at Washington. 
It would be difficult to prove this statement in court, for the 
reason that the company’s charter forbade such doings ; but 
Oklahoma Harry, the guide of the first organized invaders, 
admitted that he and Payne were both under pay at the time 
of the first raid. Among other things done to help the rail- 
toad in this matter, Col. Boudinot wrote a letter and drewa 
map to prove that white men could lawfully settle in Okla- 
homa, and then had the letter and map printed and circu- 
lated at the expense of the Government. They appear in 
Senate Executive Document No. 20, First Session, Forty- 
Sixth Congress. The object which the railroad people had 
to subserve in opening the territory for white men was two- 
fold: The Company owned an impaired title to a grant of 
land from twenty to forty miles wide, right across the In- 
Ee Territory ; and this title, provided it was not forfeited 
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by failures to carry out the contract, was to be made com- 
plete whenever the Indian title to the land was extinguished. 
Besides this, if the territory was settled by white men, the 
traffic of the road would be greatly increased. 

Oklahoma was a part of the original Louisiana purchase. 
By the Act of Congress of May 28, 1830, the President was 
authorized to set apart a certain tract in the Louisiana pur- 
chase for the exclusive use of Indians. By subsequent bar- 
gains and treaties, a part of the land so set aside was pat- 
ented to the Creek Indians, and remained their property 
until August 7, 1856. On that day the Creeks sold a part of 
their reservation, including Oklahoma, to the Seminoles, 
with a proviso in the deed that the Seminoles should not 
sell it to any one without the consent of the Creeks. On 
March 21, 1866, the Seminoles, ‘‘in compliance with a desire 
of the United States to locate other. Indians and freedmen 
thereon,’’ as the treaty said, sold for cash their whole do- 
main to the United States, and bought back 200,000 acres. 
The Creeks consented to these transfers. Since that time 
the Kickapoos, Pottawattamies, etc., have been located on 
that part not reserved to the Seminoles, and certain thou- 
sand of acres have been set apart for their use. The re- 
maining 1,887,000 acres constitute the Oklahoma of the 
boomers. 

The clause about the desire of the United States to locate 
Indians and freedmen on the Seminole reservation was a 
fraud on the Seminoles. The promoters of the scheme in 
their capacity as agents of Uncle Sam had no such idea. 
The reservation was in the line of the proposed Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad from Springfield, Mo., to the Pacific Ocean; 
and on July 25 following the purchase, a bill was rail- 
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roaded through Congress, giving this Company every odd 
numbered section of land for forty miles on each side of its 
road-bed through Oklahoma. That purchase of the Semi- 
nole reservation was a railroad scheme to get a broad belt of 
fertile land by false pretense. In spite of this fact, no less 
prominent a lawyer than Congressman Scott, of Pennsyl- 
vania, has asserted in Congress that the land grant of July 
25, 1866, to the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad has never been 
forfeited. It is certain that the settlers who have taken 
homesteads on the odd numbered sections within forty miles 
of the Frisco Railroad will have an expensive law suit on 
their hands very soon. 

Leaving out of consideration this railroad claim, the ques- 
tion as to the right of white men to settle on Oklahoma 
lands was this: Did the purchase of the Seminole reserva- 
tion for cash by the United States make that an unreserved 
part of its public land within the meaning of the Homestead 
laws which say that settlers may take up claims on any 
public land not reserved by statute for other purposes? The 
boomers argued that the purchase for cash constituted an 
unreserved sale, and quoted two cases where United States 
District Justices had so decided. But when one of the 
boomers was tried at Fort Smith for unlawfully entering 
the Indian Territory, Justice Parker held that while the fee 
of the land was unquestionably vested in the United States, 
the land could not be pre-empted, because, having been 
originally reserved from settlement, it could not be opened 
for settlement without a specific act by the power which had 
reserved it, so proclaiming it open. It took more than ten 
years of filibustering to get the power to make that procla- 
mation. The fact that President Cleveland negotiated with 


the Seminoles and Creeks for a quit claim deed of the prop- 
erty tends to prove that the United States did not havea 


clear title, however. 

Having determined to settle the lands, if possible, the 
railroad people looked about for a man to lead the settlers. 
This was in 1878. Captain David L. Payne was chosen. 
Payne was forty-two years old, a resident of Sedgwick Co., 
Kan., and unmarried. Hehad been a buffalo skin hunter, 
a soldier and a politician of sufficient influence to get an ap- 
pointment as an assistant door-keeper of the House of 
Representatives, a post which he occupied in 1876. He was 
the sort of an orator to fire the frontiersman’s heart. 

The exact date of the first public meeting to collect set- 
tlers to make a raid on Oklahoma has been forgotten, but it 
was held in Wichita, Kansas, on the south-east corner of 
Douglas Avenue and Main Street, in October, 1878. Payne 
was the principal speaker. He described the promised land 
in glowing terms, explained the legal questions as to its 
title, and invited everybody to subscribe for a lot in the 
town site, and to become a member of the colony of emi- 
grants, but more especially to subscribe for a town lot. 
Here came in the deluding and petty swindling of the peo- 
ple. Payne posed as a man who was homeless and, in the 
vernacular of the country, ‘‘ had gone broke.’’ He said he 
and the rest of the homeless people there could go unmo- 
lested into Oklahoma and take upclaims. This was the 
delusion. Every colony of boomers that started into the 
country had a town site company composed of the leaders 
of the colony. Business men in every Kansas border vil- 
lage were engaged in these town site schemes. The mass 
of the eolony could buy claims to lots at from $2 to $25 a 
claim, according to whether booming was dull or brisk. It 
never cost less than a dollar to join a colony only, without 
a town lot claim. Agencies for the sale of these claims were 
established all over the south-west. Thousands of dollars 
were taken in; no one knows how many thousands, for 
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there was never an accounting. One old boomer estimated 
that Payne alone took in from $40,000 to $50,000 before his 
death. 

The talk of an invasion was spread over the frontier by 
the local papers and a few of the strollers in the south-west 
headed their horses toward the promised land. The first 
actual invasion recorded took place on the 28th of April, 
1879, when four or five wagon loads of people passed the Sac 
and Fox agency, destined to form a settlement on the head 
of Deep Fork. 

The first organized raid where a colony, with a town site 
company included, started in to settle the country, left Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas, on the night of April 13, 1880. Capt, 
Payne was the president of the colony, and Oklahoma Harry 
(his real name is Harry L. Hill, and he is a wealthy 
Wichitan) was the guide. He led the way, making the trail 
with old buffalo skulls which he placed on prominent points 
along the route, so that the rest could follow. That trail is 
now known as the Hog’s Back trail. He kept in advance so 
as to look out for soldiers. There were twenty-five men in 
the party, but two of them weakened and returned. It was 
not a large company considering that a year of talk had 
passed. On April 22 they selected their town site. It was 
a beautiful knoll, covered with jack oaks. It appears as 
Ewing on the maps of the territory. 

For nearly a month the boomers were in high feather, but 
on May 12 Lieutenant Pardee with twelve soldiers came 
marching through the jack oaks and corralled the outfit. 
The boomers were held as prisoners, without trial until June 
3, and then conveyed over the Kansas line and warned not 
to return. The boomers made much of the injustice of 
holding them prisoners without trial, and gathered a force 
for another raid. Early in July, Payneand twenty-two men 
were again captured. They were held prisoners until Aug. 
7 and then taken to Fort Smith where they were} dis- 
charged in spite of loud demands for a trial. The next 
colony had two hundred members and it was backed by Dr. 
Robert Wilson, a Texas millionaire, who furnished them a 
lot of repeating rifles to shoot soldiers with, but no shooting 
of that sort was ever done. 

The greatest’of the many raids thereafter made, was that 


‘which effectedja settlement six hundred strong at Rock Falls, 


some distance northof Oklahoma. Payne had meantime got 
a sort ofa trial. He was sued for a penalty of one thousand 
dollars in May, 1881, for invading the territory, and Justice 
Parker decided against him, on the ground as already stated, 
that Oklahoma had to be formally proclaimed open for set- 
tlement before it could be settled. 

The Rock"Falls"settlement lasted for months. It had its 
stores andjits newspaper, and was quite a little town. But 
on August 7, 1884, came four companies of cavalry and one 
cowboy, and having burned the improvements, they drove 
the colonists into Kansas. 

When the troops arrived they found an American flag 
floating from a staff in front of George Brown’s tent. The 
commander*of the troops ordered the flag lowered, and a sol- 
dier began pulling down on the halyards while the boomers 
groaned aloud in real anguish. At this moment the cowboy 
with a whoop, threw his lasso over the flag and then rode 
around before the agitated boomers with the flag trailing in 
the dust. ‘ In the presence of the troops not a man dared 
move, but little Miss Lou Brown, a charming lass of 
thirteen years, snatched her father’s revolver from its 
belt that hung in the tent door, and leveled it at the 
cowboy. Profane boomers never curse so heartily as 
when they tell how the nerveless father saved the cowboy’s 
life by ordering Miss Lou not to shoot, and she obeyed with 
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tears. The cowboy turned pale, and disengaging the flag 
sneaked away. 

The boomers say that cowboys were often present as 
agents of the cattle men to see that the settlers were ex- 
pelled. Oklahoma was then and has been ever since in the 
possession of cattle men, and any one who takes the trouble 
to investigate the matter will conclude that but for this fact 
Oklahoma would have been settled in 1880. Of other in- 
vasions but little can be said. It is worthy of note, how- 
ever, that Payne died on November 28, 1884, at the hotel 
Barnard in Wellington, Kansas, immediately after drinking 
a glass of milk, although before that he had been in good 
health, save for occasional attacks of rheumatism. Some 
of the boomers believe he was poisoned, and that cattle men 
had it done. 

After Payne’s death Capt. W. L. Couch succeeded him, 
and made several uneventful raids. After President Cleve- 
land was inaugurated, Couch went toSecretary Lamar about 
the injustice of allowing cattle men to pasture cattle in Ok- 
lahoma, while home seekers were excluded. Lamar said the 
cattle men should go. A proclamation was issued to that 
effect March 13, 1885. In December, Couch asked Lamar 
why the cattle had not been removed. Lamar replied on 
December 9, that all the cattle save five thousand head had 
been removed. On December 10, W.B. Grimes, a Kansas 
City cattle man, called on Lamar and protested against the 
order of removing the cattle, which the soldiers had at last 
begun to carry out, on the ground that so many cattle 
had been and still were held in Oklahoma that they 
had been crowded for range, and were too poor to stand the 
journey ! 

“ By what rule of logic can it be made to appear right for 
the cattle man to pasture his herds there without money or 
price, while home seekers, who want to buy the land from 
the Government are forcibly ejected ?’’ asked the boomers. 
General Hatch, commanding the troops, with a keen appre- 
ciation of the facts, once asked the Department of the In- 
terior to send an agent to point out the white men who were 
to be ejected, because soldiers could not tell which white 
men were lawfully in the territory and which were in- 
truders. Not every cattle man enjoyed his immunity, how- 
ever. 

Colonel E. C. Cole, of Wichita, Kansas, tells a story of life 
on the cattle ranch. There was a huge two-story log-house 
with a grand hall below, and handsomely furnished bed- 
rooms above. At the June round-up came the cattle man 
and his friends. They drove across the territory in handsome 
carriages. Charming, elegantly dressed young ladies drove 
with the gentlemen and were treated with marked affection. 
Deer, antelope, wild turkeys, and prairie hens, slaugh- 
tered for the banquet, hung about the ranch as the party drove 
up. Inadugout hard by, were great stores of civilized pro- 
ducts, including baskets of wine. 

As the night wore away the sound of revelry made the 
welkin ring. Just over the divide a solitary home seeker 
crouched in a rude shelter and ate cold bacon and corn bread 
because he feared a fire would betray him to the cowboys, 
and then lay down and prayed God that the honest wife by 
his side might not break down under the hardships she was 
compelled to endure. 

During all the time of the agitation, the Santa Fé Rail- 
road Company had been trying to get a right-of-way across 


theterritory. They succeeded in 1885, and thereupon Couch 
ceased booming Oklahoma, tc take contracts for grading on 
the new route. There is a suspicion in the South-west that 
Santa Fé officials also had been backing the boomers. 

Although a few people went into Oklahoma every year 
from 1885 until 1889, only two raids worth mentioning were 
made. The stories of these raids will illustrate the hard- 
ships of boomer life. On August 12, 1883, Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
fred Tyrrel, with Edward Fredericks camped on the Cimma- 
ron River. Mrs. Tyrrel was ill. Onthe 15th came a squad 
of soldiers. Mr. Tyrrel begged that he might await the ar- 
rival of a spring wagon for his sick wife. He got excited 
over their refusal and spokeharshly. A soldier choked him 
half to death and then knocked him down with a revolver. 
Then he was tied to the axle of an army wagon. The invalid 
and Mr. Fredericks were thrown into the wagon, the camp 
was destroyed, and the party started for Fort Reno, dragging 
Tyrrel behind the wagon. Inthe middle of the river the 
wagon stopped in the quicksand and remained there undera 
blazing sun for three hours. Mrs. Tyrrel was so injured by 
exposure that in eleven days she died. A pathetic letter from 
her husband to the commanding officer of the fort, begging 
for mercy for the sick wife, and asking that a surgeon be 
sent to her is now preserved by Mr. Fredericks. The letter 
was returned without an answer. Thesoldiers were usually 
kind, however. 

Late in February, 1888, Albert Quinn, John Antwerp, and 
Thomas George left claims in No Man’s Land intending to 
camp on the line of the territory and await the opening of 
Oklahoma. They happened to get a quarter of a mile over 
the line. George H. Delaney had cattle on the range there. 
He ordered the boomers to ‘‘ pull their freight’’—go away. 
The boomers refused. On March first came Delaney with a 
dozen cowboys. The boomers still refused to go, and thecow- 
boys opened fire on them. The three men and Mrs. Antwerp 
were shot dead. One cowboy was killed. The other women 
and five children were allowed to go away. The dead bodies 
were burned with the camp outfit. No one has been pun- 
ished for this crime. 

Oklahoma is well named. The word in both the Choctaw 
and the Chickasaw language means beautifulland. The cli- 
mate in winter is like a June day in the Adirondacks. In sum- 
mer the settlers will shake with the ague. The soil is fertile, 
save only in one or two rows of townships on the east side. 
Coal, lead, and zinc may be found. 

For a good many years the appellation Oklahoma boomer 
has been, especially in the East, a term of opprobrium. The 
cattle men by posing as the friends of the Indians, managed 
to make people believe that the boomers were robbers, try- 
ing to steal Indian lands. While the cheek may well glow 
with indignation at the thought of the railroad men and 
town site schemers who for private gain led these boomers 
into all sorts of hardships, yet for the men who, from eight 
to ten years ago, selected claims on public lands to which 
they honestly believed themselves entitled, and who have 
ever since remained in camp on the borders of the land, 
waiting for the day sure to come, when they should be al- 
lowed to enter in, one can express only admiration. They 
were models of patient endurance and tireless pluck. Stat- 
ues, carved from the granite to be found in the mountains 
of the greater Oklahoma soon to be a great state, will some- 
time be erected to them, and not without reason. 





IN VISION. 


BY SALLY CAMPBELL. 


I met upon the way a Vision fair,— 

The burning sun was in her floating hair, 

A cloudless sky looked from her smiling eyes, 
Wide-opened in an ever glad surprise ; 

Fresh roses, slipping from her careless hand, 
Still lay along the path by which she’d come ; 
Her perfumed robes by morning breezes fanned, 
Fell round her like the evening-tinted foam ; 
And softly trailing grasses in the shade, 
Gathered about her as she, loitering, strayed. 
I knew her ; though indeed I knew her not, 


Familiar was she to me, strange and sweet, 
As when a friendship old and half forgot, 
Remembered is in some chance face we meet. 
‘‘Who art thou,”’ cried I, ‘‘ known and yet unknown?” 
A name she spoke ; I heard the murmured drone 
Of noon-tide bees ; I caught the distant roar 
Of ocean thundering on a peaceful shore ; 
Shrill, happy-hearted laughter too I heard, 
Of childish voices in untroubled chime ; 
The whispering pines ; the clear note of a bird. 
Yet but one word she spoke; ’twas, ‘‘Summertime.”’ 





THE OLD AND THE NEW GEORGIA. 


‘BY VICTOR SMITH. 


I have it on doubtful authority that the good people of 
Atlanta are raising a subscription for the building of a 
monument to Senator John P. Jones of Nevada. When Mr. 
Jones journeyed hastily through Georgia some ten or twelve 
years ago and superficially sampled our hospitality, shock- 
ing his fastidious stomach with our fried meats and gravy, 
he grieved hysterically because there were no gridirons in 
the state. Georgians will never forget his tirade on hog’s 
fat, a subject dear to their hearts and palates. In turf par- 
lance, the Senator’s dissertation on diet, published in 7he 
Atlanta Constitution, was a ‘‘facer.’’ It took the people’s 
breath away, and for weeks there was a revival of secession 
talk among the fire-eaters. The air was blue with threats, 
and hotel keepers were on the point of forming a league, or 
‘‘combine,’’ against the Western Epicurus. But Mr. Jones 
of Nevada went his way and the clouds blew over. 

‘‘Gridiron’’ Jones, ‘‘ Hog’s Fat’’ Jones, and ‘‘ Bacon 
Rind’’ Jones were household words for months, but by and 
by they were dropped and Georgia continued her career of 
progress, reveling in frying pans and skillets. 

As the years rolled on, the opprobrious epithet and term 
of reproach, ‘‘ Gridiron’’ Jones, became a badge of distinc- 
tion, a mark of love, honor, and respect. We awoke to a 
sense of our responsibility, invested the profits of our cotton 
plantations in gridirons, gave our historic frying pans to 
the darkies, and studiously applied ourselves to* learn the 
fine art of broiling. It is true that we continued to buy 
bacon and hams of the Cincinnatians, but our cooks were 
taught to prepare all pork after the approved Jones style, and 
thus we began a new era of civilization. 

The monument to the distinguished Senator, once hated, 
mow loved, will be built by Georgians, of Georgia marble, 
quarried by Georgians, with Georgia tools, dressed with 
«chisels of Georgia steel, transported on the state road in cars 
made in Georgia, of Georgia iron, steel, and wood—in short, 
everything will be with, from, in, and by Georgia and the 
Georgians. The head piece is to represent a frying pan and 
a gridiron, the former couchant, the latter rampant. 

While this movement is on foot, a Chicago man, taking 
his cue from Senator Jones, comes to the front with the 
statement that the diet of the Southern people is to blame 
for their lack of enterprise. This theory, neither novel nor 
original, cannot apply to the people of Georgia, with whom 


the gridiron is now all-powerful. Still, we are willing to 
admit that in the matter of eating, we have not nearly 
reached the highest plane of art. But though we have a 
good many things to learn we cannot agree that the mate- 
tial prosperity of our state shall be measured by the food we 
eat nor by our method of cooking it. It may be true that 
no epicure can survive in an uncivilized community. The 
cultivation of the palate necessarily accompanies the cultiva- 
tion of the fine arts and the sciences, and that country which 
does not prosper materially can have but little to do with 
these adjuncts ofa higher civilization. 

Up to this date, Georgia has developed no epicure of 
national repute. Senator ‘‘Joe’’ Brown likes clams, but 
knows nothing of salads and sauces. Senator Colquitt is 
an authority on barbecued meats, but dislikes pAtés and 
croquettes, and has no taste for wine. Most of our repre- 
sentatives regard the diet question as beneath them. They 
prefer corned beef to humming-birds’ tongues and cannot 
understand why their constituents should not do likewise. 
Men of the civilized North who see these Congressmen at 
dinner, easily convince themselves that Georgia has not 
advanced. However that may be, it is an indisputable fact 
that New York and Massachusetts are just beginning to 
learn that our fried chicken is far more agreeable to the 
palate than their fricassee, and accordingly we find it occu- 
pying a prominent place on their bills of fare. Yet their at- 
tempt to prepare it according to Georgia methods is heart- 
rending to a native of the Empire State of the South. I 
have never met a Northern man who knows what ‘‘ smoth- 
ered’’ chicken is, nor have I seen a Northern hotel where it 
can be had to order. If we could succeed in introducing this 
dish in New England many of our dietary sins would be 
forgiven. The man who having once tasted ‘‘smothered”’ 
chicken does not ever thereafter crave it, has neither benevo- 
lence nor gratitude in his composition. 

Atlanta is called the Chicago of the South, and her people 
are known as ‘‘hustlers:’’ Little that is typical of the South 
is seen there, yet Georgians point with pride to this example 
of progress, and would convince the world that Atlanta is 
essentially a Georgia development. The ground on which 
the city stands is too sterile for anything but a crop of 
houses, and if Atlanta had not grown there the soil would 
have gone to waste. Many of the richest residents of the 
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place live in New York, a seemingly paradoxical, yet, never- 
theless, positively true statement. The old and the new 
Georgia meet there on the same plane. The nobodies of 
thirty years ago are the somehodies, and the somebodies of 
‘“befo’ de wah”’ times are the nobodies. An aged aristocrat 
who once owned thousands of fertile acres and hundreds of 
extravagant slaves, bargains for a nickel’s worth of soda 
with the merchant prince who used to haul cord-wood for a 
living. One of these merchant princes invited a cultured 
acquaintance to inspect the interior decoration of his house, 
and when the man said of a handsome piece of furniture that 
it was unique, the delighted owner quickly informed him 
that he was mistaken ; it was a sideboard. Another new 
Georgia specimen, a wealthy dealer in dry goods, subscribed 
for ‘‘ Appleton’s Encyclopzedia,’’ but refused to pay for the 
complete set because he had ordered only one volume. 

To say that there isa new Georgia means simply that the 
bottom rail is on top; the slave-holding class is down for 
good and the ‘“‘crackers’’ and ‘‘buzzards’’ are having a 
long innings. They bat well, are good fielders, and know 
how to make their bases. In the last eight years they have 
increased the value of our real estate, $55,732,494 and of our 
personalty, $32,758,138, and have paid off over $10,000,000 
In the next two years they intend to ex- 
pend $500,000 on public schools. They have cut up our 
broad plantations into small farms and increased the acreage 
of tillable land from 8,204,720 to 9,434,428. They clamor for 
diversified crops and warn the farmers against planting too 
much cotton. Raise more wheat, they say. Well, that is 
bad advice. Georgiais not a wheat growing state, and with 
all the fertilization in the world never could compete with 
the north-western prairies. Our average yield is seven 
bushels to the acre, and with such a crop as that our farmers 
would do better to sow tares on their land and buy flour in 
St. Paul. 

It is encouraging to hear that farm mortgages are being 
paid. This must prove aterrific blow to country merchants 
who have fattened on Agricola for years. I have known 
farmers to mortgage their crops to these sharks for the nec- 
essaries of life, at a loss of 11 per cent a month on the mar- 
ket value of their cotton and grain. Besides this, in numer- 
ous instances, they pay for provisions which they cannot 
grow and are compelled to buy at 200 per cent more than the 
cash price. 

Georgians who have land to sell, prate too much of their 
state’s prosperity. Because certain cities have shown prog- 
tess in manufactures, they take it for granted that every in- 
dustry is booming. I can see precious little general ad- 
vancement. Before the war our plantation smoke-houses 
were filled with hams, bacon, and sausage meat, and there 
was corn enough in our cribs to last two years. To-day you 
would have to travel many miles to find a smoke-house, and 
when found, the chances are a hundred to one that it would 
beempty. Sometimes we havea fatted pig to kill, but as a 
tule our hams and bacon come from Ohio. In our forests 
there is mast enough to fatten all the hogs in the United 
States, but instead of using it we let it lie on the ground and 
tot. Our native crow-foot grass, which follows spontaneous- 
ly every fallow and every reaping of wheat, is the finest in the 
world, yet we feed our live stock on hay grown in Indiana, 
for which we pay $30 a ton, to the enrichment of the grower, 
the railroad that transports it, and the merchant shark who 
sélls it to us on credit. We buy fresh beef of the village 
butcher and have Goshen butter on our tables. Our cotton 
is mortgaged to the seller of coffee, sugar, calico, and hay 
long before it is planted, and we seem forever floundering in 
4 sea of debt. 


We have some fine breeds of horses and cattle in Georgia, 
but they are the property of wealthy fanciers who live in 
cities and pay semi-annual visits to their breeding farms. 
The small farmer, unable to buy a valuable horse, contents 
himself with driving to town the Kentucky mule that pulls 
his plow afield, and when he has anything in the way of 
milk it comes from a scrub cow. 

Our mines of gold, iron, coal, manganese, and copper, 
our marble quarries and our timber forests ultimately will 
make somebody rich, for no state in the Union is better 
stocked with these natural resources. We have no fear of 
tunning short in ores and marbles, but it is time to calla 
halt in the yellow pine region if we would not have it laid 
waste by the invader. Millions of feet of lumber are being 
cut every year, the saw-mills leaving in their wake a flat 
and naked soil almost too sterile to sprout peas. Our farm- 
ers are doing a ruinous business selling their standing tim- 
ber and reserving their barren land. They do it because 
they need money and must have it. The sacrifice is great, 
but it cannot be helped. To see our stately pines moving 
steadily, remorselessly northward is heart-breaking to a 
lover of the state who looks to its future. Thoughtless peo- 
ple regard this sale of timber as an evidence of prosperity. 
It isa prosperity that cannot endure. It is a mushroom 
prosperity, a harbinger of disappointment and decay. Our 
forests are worth $200,000,000 and should be preserved. 
The state should pass a law requiring lumbermen to leave 
untouched fifty trees out of every hundred. 

We have an abundance of gold in the northern part of the 
state and quartz mills are quietly but steadily creeping in 
among the foot-hills. In the course of the removal of the 
Cherokee Indians by Governor Troup, an aged chief as- 
cended a mound in Bartow County and in the presence of 
several white men said, as he turned thrice upon his heel : 

‘*Oostanaula speaks on his native soil for the last time. 
As he looks he sees a mine of precious gold, yellow as the 
evening sun. When his pale-faced brothers come upon it 
and dig it out they will be richer than all the tribes of the 
earth. Oostanaulahas spoken. Farewell.’’ 

This legend has been the cause of considerable immigra- 
tion to Georgia. Mining experts have been looking for 
Oostanaula's gold mine for forty years, and though it re- 
mains undiscovered, the search for it has revealed to the 
world the marvelous richness of the north Georgia mount- 
ains in other minerals. We point with a high degree of 
satisfaction to the town of Dahlonega, where gold nuggets 
are picked up in the streets after every hard rain. 

The unwelcome visitors who invited themselves to see us 
twenty-six years ago, would scarcely recognize us now. 
When General Sherman came to see the Atlanta Cotton Ex- 
position he passed through the town of Cartersville, which 
some years before he had left a total wreck, nothing but a 
few score of chimneys remaining to mark the site over 
which his victorious army passed on its march to the sea. 
The whole town turned out to see the train flash by, and 
the people were much surprised when the cars stopped and 
the grizzled soldier appeared on the rear platform. 

‘‘ Hello, General, see anything you remember down here?”’ 
sang out a one-legged, one-lunged ex-Confederate, stumping 
about in the heart of the crowd. 

The General smiled grimly as he cast his eye over the 
place and people. 

‘‘T was looking for some of those chimneys that I lefthere 
on my last visit,’ he said. ‘‘ What has become of my old 
friends ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, they’re here yet, General, ready to give you a warm 
welcome. Youcan’t see anything from where you stand 


- 
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but their tops. We've built new houses around their 
bases.”’ 

This little town of chimneys and refugees has now a 
population of 3,000 whites and blacks, who within the last 
year have subscribed $20,000 toward the building of a blast 
furnace. This is real progress. 

Cartersville is the home of Sam Jones, who used to drive 
atruck there for a living. He isarich man to-day, re- 
spected by all his neighbors, and has made a standing offer 
to the community that if it will contribute one half the cap- 
ital necessary to the furtherance of any enterprise he will 
subscribe the rest. This copartnership is building a female 
seminary that will be an ornament to north Georgia. 

Before the day of railroad and interstate commerce com- 
missions Cartersville fought against fearful odds, for its 
people had incurred the displeasure of ‘‘ Joe’’ Brown, sena- 
tor and ex-governor, who controlled the state road which 
passes through the place. The ‘‘ Governor,”’ as he is called 
by everybody, regardless of his present dignity, discrimina- 
ted mercilessly against the town and in the matter of 
freights its merchants suffered much. 

A town that can overcome Sherman’s ashes and Brown’s 


hatred must have redeeming qualities of a high order. If 
Cartersville is typical of new Georgia, then new Georgia is 
prospering amazingly. 

I should like to point out to you a Georgia city that has 
advanced as rapidly and built as solidly as Birmingham, 
Ala., but, to be honest, that is impossible. Birmingham is 
not only the pride of Alabama, but ofall Dixie. Thirteen 
years ago it was nothing morethan a wide place in the road. 
To-day over 30,000 people are collected there and the prop- 
erty they own is valued at millions. The harvest reaped by 
the Elyton Land Company is one of the most abundant in 
the history of the Union. One stockholder who invested 
$6,000 in 1876 has received in dividends over $120,000. The 
increase in real estate values will easily average 1,000 per cent. 

A general summing up will show that the new Georgia is 
an improvement over the old. Society is not what it was 
in ante-bellum days, but what we have lost in aristocracy 
we have more than gained in democracy. Class and caste 
have fallen out of sight in the common struggle for im- 
provement. There is less talk of blood and pedigree, and 
we are rapidly beginning to believe that all men were created 
free and equal. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO DELPHI. 


BY PAUL 


LEFAIVRE. 


Translated for THE CHAUTAUQUAN, from the Revue des Deux Mondes. 


At the end of the plain of Chzeronea, the road makes an 
abrupt bend to the left, and the eye perceives suddenly at 
the farther side of the last valley, numerous defiles opening 
from it which lead to Delphi. 

Delphi! It is even thus that imagination would picture 
the entrance to the sanctuary of the oracles. Between the 
last outlying spurs of the two ranges of the Helicon and 
the Parnassus Mountains whose massive peaks with their 
garlands of clouds fill the background of the picture, ex- 
tends the threshold which separates the world of reality 
from the world of mythology. 

Our little party had been traveling for two hours between 
escarpments whose crests seemed to rise in an unending line, 
when an accident which might have been much more grave, 
gave a very tangible proof to the idea that we were in very 
deed in a country of wonders. 

We were traveling in single file along the brink of a ra- 
vine, at some distance from one another, perched upon our 
mules to whom we gave free rein, preferring their instinct as 
more trustworthy than our eyes. Inthe rear came the bag- 
gage wagon. 

For more than twenty minutes an ominous bird, some- 
times preceding, again following our column, now disappear- 
ing in the thickets of the ravine, and now uttering-a cry of 
bravado from the height of some rock, had seemed to be fill- 
ing the office of scout for us. One of our guides, excited by 
its proceedings, had seized the old musket of his fathers and, 
invoking the aid of St. Nicholas, fired, but did not hit. Very 
soon several shots had awakened the echoes of the neighbor- 
hood ; but the bird, without doubt invulnerable, opposed to 
this uproar, the indifference of a deaf person, and deliberately 
continued its circlings. Excitement is a contagious impres- 
sion and one of our companions, possessed also of a gun, felt 
a desire in the face of these attempts to take part also in the 
‘hunt, and to learn if this bird was a living thing. Ill luck came 
‘to him from it. The bird reappeared ; there was a shot, a fall, 
a cty—it was all the work of aninstant. The noise of the ex- 
plosion so close, frightened his animal which took to flight. 


Badly attached, the saddle, with the first spring, had turned 
under his mule, and the unfortunate man with both feet 
caught in the stirrups was dragged for several frightful sec- 
onds over the rocky way. A sharp concussion then broke 
the girth, and saddle and cavalier were both free, 

We leaped to the ground, we ran, full of anxiety, fearing 
lest we should find only a corpse. But our friend immediate- 
ly arose, very pale, and in a pitiful state, however with a 
smile upon his lips. On the whole there was nothing se- 
rious connected with the event, at least at first sight ; there 
was no wound upon the head ; the body was intact ; the legs 
firm. His large cloak was rolled all around him, and had 
served as acushion. Soon, however, we saw that his right 
arm hung useless, and a short examination showed that it 
was dislocated at the shoulder. What was to be done? We 
had come an eight hour’s journey from Livadia, and several 
leagues lay between us and any inhabited place in our front. 
There was no surgeon among us, and each one, as always 
happens under such circumstances, went to giving different 
advice. 

At this moment, without awakening surprise on the part 
of any and as if she had risen up from the ground, in the 
midst of our circle there appeared an old woman. The guide 
informed her of our trouble. She asked to see the arm of 
our friend, examined it closely, raised her head with a smile, 
and proposed to set it forthwith. 

Her manner, at once gentle and firm, impressed us. With- 
out any more reasoning, we accepted her services, and the 
good woman immediately took hold of the injured arm, 
pressed it, pulled it, worked the joints, bearing on here 
with the thumb, there with the fingers, showing that in her 
hands—those of an old peasant-woman—there was as much 
gentleness as in the hands of a sister of mercy, and as much 
firmness as in those of the surgeon of a hospital. 

Presently the patient uttered acry. ‘It is done,”’ said 
the shepherdess triumphantly. ‘‘ It is set.’’ 

It was then that we regarded, not without surprise, this 
providential old woman who had helped us out of our bad 
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plight. With her gray hair carefully coiled aboutther head, 
with features of an energetic and yet delicate outline, eyes 
clear and mild, her complexion like wax and face almost 
without wrinkles, with her clothing though very old and 
poor, yet remarkably neat, she seemed to us, both by the 
suddenness of her appearance in this desert and by her al- 
most miraculous intervention, rather a fairy than a peasant ; 
perhaps she was the strange bird itselfcoming, in this guise, 
to cure, after having punished, our imprudent hunter. As 
to recompense she would not hear of any, and we all half 
expected to see her disappear in a cloud of smoke, or to fly 
away upon a hippogriff. 

But a truce to tales ! En route! Time passes ! We are three 
hours distance from Arakhova, that is to say, from supper 
and shelter, and the day is declining. Quick! a bandage 
and ligatures for the lame arm ; a sling to support it; and 
we place our invalid back in “his saddle. With some diffi- 
culty thejgrooms lead our animals back from the thickets 
where they were feeding. ‘‘ Are you ready?’ ‘‘ We are 
ready.’’ Just then the good old woman informed us that at 
the village we would find a great physician who would approve 
of her work. ‘‘ His name?’’ we ask. ‘‘ Vassili Stassopoulo.”’ 
“Ts he not the demarch ?”’ ‘‘ Yes.’’ ‘‘ Why, it is at his 
house that we are to pass the night.’’ Forward ! And thelit- 
tlecolumn was once more defiling along the mountain route. 

At the foot of a steep gorge we forded a torrent. Upon 
one of the cliffs was pointed out to usa monument called 
‘the tower of the Klepht,’’ erected to the memory of the 
brave Megas who purged the country of brigands with which 
it had been infested, and killed with his own hands their 
chief, the redoubtable Daveli. Thirty years have passed 
since then. The tales of bandits are now only memories of 
the past, and this wild country is truly safer to-day than 
the boulevard of many a capital city. In passing we heartily 
tendered our thanks to the shade of Captain Megas, and 
more rapidly continued our way along the chamois paths. 

What aroad! Deep ruts worn by the rain and snows ; 
tocks fallen from the crests above and lying in the crevices 
where they had caught, or broken up as shells and scattered 
all around ; and below us all varieties of geometrical figures 
sculptured from the granite, some rising up abruptly like 
the Pyramids, some slender and sharp like Turkish swords, 
and some small and round and glistening like gems. 
Stretched along these windings, our little caravan, composed 
of adozen men seemed like an army on the march. We 
laughed often as traveling thus along the steep sides one 
above another, by the extreme foreshortening in the scene 
presented, we had, either from above looking down or from 
below looking up, an almost perpendicular view, so exag- 
gerated as to make it a veritable caricature. 

We had ridden thus for a long time; night was falling 
fast ; and still no village in sight. An inquietude seized us. 
The memory of brigands kept haunting us. Our party 
would be a good prize for them should there be any yet left. 
There was among us a minister, three secretaries of em- 
bassies, and a member of the schooi at Athens, for all of 
whom the government of King George would pay, upon 
occasion, agood ransom. The thought was not re-assuring 
to us in the gathering darkness, and we peered anxiously for 
any sign of Arakhovo. Another hour passed thus, when sud- 
denly the road madeaturn. One light, twolights, ten lights, 
appear! The village ! The village! At last ! We reach the first 
houses. We pass along thestreets. ‘Let ushasten!’’ ‘‘ The 
house of the demarch, where is it?’ ‘‘Just here.” A sigh 
of relief escapes our breasts before this desired haven. We 
Spring to the ground while the inmates of the house hasten 
out to bidus welcome. Behold the demarch smiling eagerly. 


Weall in turn grasp the hand which he extendstous. We 
enter the house, and questions and answers follow in quick 
succession. We tell about the mysterious bird, about the 
accident, about our fears of the brigands, and all the events 
of interest. 

Meanwhile the demarch put on his spectacles and exam- 
ined the disabled arm. He was a very tall man, still young, 
although a little bent, his head remarkably small, his eyes 
very intelligent. He had studied in Paris and spoke French 
fluently, but with a peculiar accent. He pronounced the 
accident a slight one, thanks to the old shepherdess, who 
proved to be neither a fairy, nor a bird, but a bone setter, 
well known throughout the country. She had properly set 
the arm, which in fifteen days would be entirely recovered. 
Nothing then disturbed our joy. 

‘To the table,”’ now said;the demarch, or mayor. Wel- 
come words! Around the cloth were already assembled the 
important personages of the place: the tax collector, the 
telegraph operator, an old officer,—cordial companions who 
understood our French no better than we their Greek, but 
whose good humor was in accord with ours. Excellent the 
repast, and well served! Then cametoasts: ‘‘ToFrance.’’ 
‘“To Greece.’”? ‘‘To our host.’’ Keen repartee ; the harder 
the hit, the closer grew the friendship. At dessert the 
mayor gave us an account of his little province. 

Arakhovo is a Slavic word which means city of walnut 
trees. The trees have disappeared but the name remains. 
It is the ancient Ambrysus of Pausanias, or the Anemorea 
of Strabo. Some antique remains are still to be seen in its 
midst, an Ionic capital is fitted into the walls of a church. 
But it has been thoroughly explored by antiquaries and 
relic hunters, who have despoiled it of its ancient treasures. 
In spite of its almost inaccessible position, the little town 
has not been spared by the invading hordes which have 
overrun Greece. It is badly located, as the threshold of the 
treasure house lying beyond, Delphi. Romans, Byzantines, 
Gauls, Goths, Vandals, Slavs, or Bulgarians, all the incar- 
nations of plunder, all forms of rapine, have passed through 
it. Through it also have passed large bodies of French 
troops, and, later, the cavaliers of the Sultan. All, how- 
ever, have only passed through. This wild country of 
ravines and mountains tempts no one to remain. The in- 
coming tide brings the great human wave; the ebb-tide 
carries it back laden with spoils. Nothing is left. Thus 
the Arakhovians have remained one of the purest types of 
the Hellenic race, with only a slight mixture of Albanian 
blood. Agriculture is very difficult. What could grow and 
flourish upon those barren hillsides ? The principal resource 
of the country is found in the jimmense flocks of sheep. 
Among the few trades carried on is that of the manufacture 
of carpets. 

By this time the night was far spent, and we needed rest. 
So bidding one another good night we were shown to our beds. 

Early the next morning our mules were brought around, 
and bidding farewell to our kind host we resumed our 
journey. The weather was fine; already, early as it was, 
some of the highest sunmnits were bathed in sunshine. 
Along the road, upon our right as we passed we saw occa- 


. sional sepulchers cut out of the solid rock; now they were 


only open excavations, as long since they had been de- 
spoiled of their sarcophagi, and were left standing with 
open mouths as if to protest against the sacrilegious hands 
which had robbed them. Very soon as we skirted a small 
eminence we came into full view of the ancient holy city— 
Delphi !—I was going to say Jerusalem. 

There it lay like a vast amphitheater upon the side of 
Mt. Parnassus. At our left and ahead of us in the dim 
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distance rose Mt. Helicon ; the valley of the Plistos spread 
out before us; and in the far-reaching and wide-sweep- 
ing view we could see at the end of the plain opening 
out from the foot of the mountains which we were yet to 
descend, the Gulf of Corinth, pushing into the land like a 
triangle of sapphire. It was the bay of Amphissa. Some 
high peaks from the Peloponnesus pierced the horizon, 
while the rays of the sun falling obliquely from the Parnas- 
sus Mountains, spread out as a fan over the ancient home of 
Apollo. Dazzled, we sought the shade of a group of plane 
trees centuries old; but our eagerness did not allow us 
long to remain there. 

Just before us through a picturesque rocky opening the 
way seemed to lead to the very heartof Parnassus itself. 
A little to one side, around a spring of water, could be seen 
two or three beautiful girls, hardy mountaineers, their 
heads covered with little hoods made of goats’ hair, wear- 
ing short skirts, standing with their bare feet in the water 
flowing from the spring, washing the family linen. They 
worked with the gravity of senators, and formed a very 
pretty picture. This spring is the source of the Castalian 
fountain, the famous rival of the waters of Hippocrene. 

The beautiful apostrophe which Byron forty years ago ad- 
dressed from this spot to Parnassus came to my memory : 

‘*Oh, thou, Parnassus ! whom I now survey, 

Not in the frenzy of a dreamer’s eye, 

Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, 

But soaring snow clad through thy native sky 

In the wild pomp of mountain majesty ! 

What marvel if I thus essay to sing ? 

The humblest of thy pilgrims passing by 

Would gladly woo thine Echoes with his string, 

Though from thy heights no more one muse will wave 
her wing. 


Though here no more Apollo haunts his grot 
And thou, the Muses’ seat, art now their grave, 
Some gentle spirit still pervades the spot, 
Sighs in the gale, keeps silence in the cave, 
And glides with glassy foot o’er yon melodious wave.”’ 
It is impossible to convey in words an idea of the sub- 
limity which fills the space and rests upon all its surround- 


ings. Forgetful of all else, before the magnificence of that 
view we remained silent, lost in wonder, for a long time, 
and were only recalled to ourselves and a senseof our wants 
by our guides who had returned with a great noise from the 
little village with a supply of food. 


OF THE RAILS. 


Classical as may be the air of Parnassus, it awakens a 
great appetite, and if the breakfast had recalled us from our 
high reveries, we did full justice to it. After it we directed 
our course towards Kastri. 

Kastri (or Castri) is the village built upon the ruins of 
Delphi, and, in part, with its ruins. Many of its houses 
have, built into their walls of hardened clay, a capital, the 
die of a pedestal, a fragment of a frieze, or pieces of marble, 
which form a strong contrast to the ashlar of dried clay in 
which they are encased. 

There was pointed out to us the remains of the ancient 
Temple of Apollo. It was a great dilapidated wall of 
Pelasgic structure about two hundred sixty-five feet in 
length, which had been stripped bare of its ornamenta- 
tion by the relic seekers of the last ten or twelve years. 
Inscriptions without number are engraven upon it, but 
in such confusion as to cause the despair of the savants, 
without any clue to show their connection one with another, 
without any analogy of subject or of date ;—decrees, the 
texts of treaties, contracts of sale, and manumissions of 
slaves. After all there is still left there ‘‘a theater for the 
archzeologists,’’ as our friend the demarch expressed it ; but 
we did not wish to implicate in the research the little Greek 
of which we have knowledge. 

A few steps farther away we came upon the flag-stones of 
the Cella of the temple : the Cella—that is to say the sanct- 
uary where the Pythia, or priestess, sat, upon her golden 
tripod in her fatidical epilepsy. And the omphaios, the di- 
vine stone dropped from Olympus, which, placed in the 
middle of the temple, was supposed to mark the middle of 
the earth, where shall we look for it? But the center of the 
universe is no longer here. It is everywhere, Pascal has 
said, and, in order to submit itself to universal law, the poor 
omphalos must have reduced itself to powder, and, borne on 
the wings of the wind, have been dissipated into sidereal 
spaces. 

Thus eagerly we continued to press our sight-seeing until 
it was high time for us to leave Kastri. It was to be our 
last day in Greece, and it was far spent. The time had come 
when we must tear ourselves away. 

Our beasts? Where were our beasts? Our muleteers. 
soon brought them to us, and leaping into our saddles, and 
arranging ourselves in line, we were soon again descending 
mountain sides over frightful paths. 

It was seven o’clock when we reached Itea, where on the 
next day we were to take ship. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE RAILS. 


BY RIPLEY HITCHCOCK, 


It was merely as an observer and writer that I first studied 
life at the Head of the Rails in the Black Cafion of the Gun- 
nison in 1882. The Denver ‘and Rio Grande carried me 
through the Royal Gorge of the Arkansas, where surveyors 
had been let down the cafion walls by ropes and had made 
their way over a frozen river in the depth of a Rocky Mount- 
ain winter. At the entrance, two great railroad companies 
had gathered armies and built forts to contest the possession 
of the cafion and the route to Leadville. But this wasa 
thing of the past. At that time the Denver and Rio Grande 
was building an independent route westward to Salt Lake 
City. The train, drawn by two heavy engines, wound slow- 
ly around the slopes of Mt. Marshall, rising two hundred 


ten feet in the mile, surmounting tier after tier of track. 
From the height of ten thousand feet there was a slow descent 
to the plains and the mining town of Gunnison. This was 
then the end of regular travel. 

A construction train went onward daily, and presently I 
found a place among the ties on a flatcar. The first ‘‘station,”’ 
Kezar, repeated the tale of Jonah’s gourd. It was a group 
of board shanties with canvas roofs, a wretched huddle of 
groggeries and boarding tents. It had appeared in a night 
when the headquarters of the advancing railroad were fixed 
there for a few days. But the railroad had passed on and 
Kezar was left to languish while a new terminal city made 
its boasts, only to be abandoned inturn. Presently the hills 
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AT THE HEAD 


along the river grew higher and more precipitous, the mesas 
gave way to crumbling crags, and with a farewell shriek 
from the engine, the train thundered out of sunshine into 
gloom. Frowning cliffs rose straight up from the track on 
one side, and on the other the gray river brawled along the 
foot of the opposing precipice. Mountains of reddish gray 
rock towered aloft on either hand, veined with white, and 
seamed with fissures worn with the passage of ages. Here, 
great bowlders literally overhung the track, and again, there 
were dark caves or fleecy cascades above or the grim cafion 
walls were almost exactly vertical from their giddy summits 
to the ribbon of steel and the river at their base. 

The Black Cafion of the Gunnison is known to tourists in 
these days, but they cannot know the difficulties of railroad 
building through a gorge only wide enough in places for the 
river. Here as inthe Royal Gorge the surveyors picked 
their way through on ice in the winter. Here, when the 
work of construction was begun, men and even horses and 
wagons were lowered down steep slopes by ropes, and work- 
men wielded drill and hammer, hanging by ropes until they 
had blasted out a foothold. 

I stopped at the boarding train, which stood opposite a 
rock tower a thousand feet in height. The sunlight fell up- 
on its pinnacle, gilding a huge profile carved by nature, 
but the cafion depths were all in shadow. Here was the 
temporary home of four hundred men. A little beyond was 
the working train at the very end of the rails. All along 
the dump or road-bed, gangs of men were busily unloading 
and placing ties and rails, or leveling the surface with ex- 
actness. Presently a whistle blew. Six o’clock had come, 
and the men leaving their tasks scrambled aboard the flat 
cars and the train rumbled back to the ‘‘ hotel on wheels.’’ 
Long before the cars stopped, the men were hustling each other 
like a flock of stampeded sheep in a wild race for supper. The 
seats were limited in number, the laborers many, and none 
had any idea of waiting for ‘‘ second table.’’ A toilette was 
atrifling matter. The next morning would be time enough 
for soap and water. There were swarthy Italians, Irishmen 
with carroty locks, men of a score of nationalities, be- 
grimed, tattered, gnawed at by the appetite given by labor 
in the bracing Colorado air, all brethren in a purely animal 
instinct, a ravenous desire of satisfying hunger. They 
swarmed into the old freight cars which had been fitted up 
with long planks for benches and tables. On the latter were 
tin pannikins, iron knives and forks, and pewter spoons. 
Mounds of coarse bread, pans of some strange stew, and pots 
of rank black tea appeared and disappeared before these lusty 
trenchermen. Words were not wasted. Every act had a 
bearing upon the business of satisfying hunger. A railroad 
navvy hungry and tired has ‘‘ notime for nonsense.’”’? One 
by one they rose from the table. There was nothing to be 
said. They had been fed and for the time they were content. 
But presently the social instinct reasserted itself. They 
lighted black pipes and drew together. Some rudely mend- 
ed their garments, in company, and others produced dirty 
cards, or gathered to talk. Afew clambered into the narrow 
board bunks in the cars and drew their blankets up over 
aching limbs. 

It was a glimpse of a hard cheerless life that I had had, 
but as I turned to go back to the construction train some 
one struck up a rollicking Irish song and others joined un- 
til the cafion walls gave back the chorus. 

There were special dangers in this work, aside from ordi- 
nary accidents and exposure. A little time before, two men 
were swept away by the rapid current of the river, others had 
been killed by the overhanging rocks. Yet the dangers of 
cafion work would be preferred by many to an open country 
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harried by the fierce Apaches of the South-west and northern 
Mexico. A year or two before my visit, Victorio, the famous 
Apache chief and his blood-thirsty followers had raided 
the valley of the Rio Grande. One contractor told me of a 
chase which lasted forthree days. At night he and his men 
traveled as best they could. In the morning they chose an 
advantageous place, made a corral of their wagons and lay 
behind them all day while the Indians circled about at a dis- 
tance, exchanging shots but never venturing on a direct at- 
tack. 

It is not hard to imagine the harassing strain of these 
days, but happily the white men escaped the fate of others 
whose graves are in the lonely sand-hills to the south of El 
Paso del Norte. 

The end of the Mexican Central’s rails was two hundred 
miles below the frontier when I entered Mexico in 1882, and 
for this distance travel was simply a question of securing a 
permit and waiting for a construction train. But less than 
a year before, eight brave men had laid down their lives to 
open the way. For forty miles below Paso del Norte, 
stretches the desert known as the sand-hills. At the south- 
ern limit of the sand-hills I saw four rude crosses outlined 
against the sky, mute, lonely witnesses to the fate of avant- 
courricres of civilization. In June 1881 four engineers were 
riding down through the sand-hills, when the sudden crack 
of Winchesters told of the remorseless Apaches. On the hill 
marked by the crosses the white men made their last stand. 
There was no chance of help or rescue. Surrender meant 
only ghastly torture, so they fought side by side behind a 
heap of sand until every cartridge was gone. Had they been 
English soldiers in an African campaign sent against Zulus 
who were fighting to protect their homes, England would 
not have allowed their heroism to be forgotten. But they 


were only engineers, representing not aggression and con- 
quest, but the advance of civilization, and so they laid down 
their lives and were forgotten while you and I come after 
them in safety. 

It was with difficulty even then that I learned their names, 


Fordham, Leavitt, Grew, and Wallace. It was characteristic 
of the life that no one had ever appeared to claim Wallace's 
money and papers, which were found buried in the sand be- 
neath his corpse. Like many another frontier hero the 
story of his life died with him. 

Life at the Head of the Rails in Mexico had a picturesque- 
ness of its own. There was the element of historical inter- 
est. Ourconstruction train passed down the valley, close 
beside a bluff where heaps of earth recalled the battle of 
Sacramento. ‘‘ That was a great day in Chihuahua,”’ said 
an old man who told me the story. 

At the time of my visit the construction camp was about 
fifteen miles north of the city. We rode to the end of the 
rails on flat cars loaded with ties. As the rails were laid, 
the flat cars of the working train were backed down and 
other materials kept within easy reach. Ona side track 
stood a boarding train, but many of the men were living in 
tents, and all about us the smoke of their fires rose in the 
clear dry air, which breught out the very seams and fis- 
sures of the mountain peaks along the distant horizon. 
Most of the contractors had their own “‘outfit,”’ a kitchen 
and storage tent with simple utensils, tents for themselves, 
containing rude bunks or occasionally cots, and sometimes 
tents for their men. By boarding their men, and perhaps 
selling light supplies, they realized a double profit. If 
prices were high there was an excuse in frontier duties av- 
eraging about 100 per cent on manufactured articles. On 
canned goods, always in demand, the import duty was 72 
cents a kilogram, and the vessel, whether glass or tin, was 
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faxed at the same rate. ‘‘ What do you think those pickles 
cost me?’’ asked acontractor in whose tent I dined that day. 
Their cost was fifty dollars a half barrel. Moreover there 
were municipal duties to be paid before imports could enter 
acity. But there have been changes since then. Two civ- 
ilizations, the American and the old conservative Spanish, 
have adapted themselves, sufficiently at least to avoid con- 
stant friction. But at that time the American railroad 
builder was almost as truly a pioneer as Cortes among the 
native Mexicans. 

The contrast of types was a curious study. Beside the 
stalwart American or Irishman in faded flannels and high 
boots, the swarthy Mexican, his scanty dress concealed be- 
neath his striped serape, squatted before his fire, lazily 
rolling cigarettes as he cooked his /rigo/es and (ortillas. 
Every morning, Mexicans from Chihuahua rode up to the 
camp and stared in passive wonderment at the railroad, the 
ferro carril, which most of them had never seen before. 
There they sat like the gaily colored images sold in their 
cities, until a sudden ‘‘toot’’ from the engine drove their 
horSes wild with fear. As railroad laborers the lower class 
Mexicans were more picturesque than useful, but they soon 
learned some of therailroad advantages. The engineers told 
remarkable tales, like one of the men who tied a venerable 
bull to the track at night and appeared, after the inevitable 
result, with a claim for the loss of a herd of cows. 

I rode into Chihuahua on horseback and, returning after 
a week with a companion, we drove to the camp, slept in a 
freight car, and next morning drove on to a Mexican ranch 
near Encinillas. Here an engine and caboose stood on the 
track waiting orders. There were no regular trains, and we 
ran from one siding to another, feeling our way as best we 
could, or by lying by, broiling in the sun. Night came on 
while we were thus laboring onward.1 We had had nothing 
to eat, and there was nothing short of Paso del Norte. But 
presently the engineer came back to us and revealed a can 
of chicken and some bread. It was characteristic that he 
should divide his rations among six hungry men, character- 
istic of Western railroad men. 

These trifling details may help to illustrate the unsettled 
conditions of life and travel before the formal opening of a 
road, but the life in Chihuahua was luxurious compared 
with the experiences which followed in Sonora. The So- 
nora railroad was built northward from Guaymas to the 
frontier, where it joined the line built down from Bensonon 
the Southern Pacific. There was a gap of about twenty 
miles in September, 1882, when I reached the frontier. The 
northern rails ended at Line City, a typical camp which con- 
sisted of a dozen shanties and tents and as many mountains 
of empty beer bottles. There was no work in progress at 
that end and life was therefore comparatively quiet. 

When the ambulance of the chief engineer canie up, there 
were doleful tales of Apaches. Some of the Chiricahuas had 
been raiding along the frontier. Two white men had been 
killed on the road a week before, and nobody ventured far 
among the hills without fearing the sudden swoop of these 
Ishmaelites of the South-west. Stories of the disappearance 
of herders and the loss of cattle came in from the ranches. 
It is a strange experience for one from the country of law 
and order and police and the commonplace to find himself 
among primitive conditions, a participant in the conflict 
between civilization and savagery. 

So far as my own journey was concerned, the danger was 
too slight to be considered seriously. The great construc- 
tion camp was less than twenty miles below and there was 
travel enough by that time practically to assure the safety 
of the road. It was duetocustom more than actual danger that 
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the driver of the ambulance kept his Winchester by his side, 
but there was one passenger who saw danger lurking behind 
every bush. He was a Hebrew merchant from Guaymas, 
one of the many thrifty traders of his race who have followed 
close behind the pioneers to establish trading houses 
throughout the South-western country. My companion car- 
ried a little black bag which no one was allowed to touch, 
and this he was clearly prepared to defend with his life. 
He had equipped himself with a new Winchester and six- 
shooter and the only real danger of the trip lay in his ma- 
nipulation of these unwonted weapons. After the mules 
started, he undertook to charge the magazine of the Win- 
chester and to load the revolver. As the ambulance swayed 
from side to side, the muzzle of the rifle now explored the 
driver’s ribs, and again stared threateningly into my face. 
Of the danger of a cocked gun or a sudden or severe blow on 
the hammer, this man of peace seemed to know nothing. 

So we drove on past the little Mexican custom-house with 
its pompous tenant, among hills dotted with live-oaks, over 
the ‘‘summit,’’ and down through the beautiful Magdalena 
valley, passing contractors’ camps and swarthy Mexicans 
at work on the dump, until we reached the end of the rails 
at Agua Zarca. Here were sunshine and color in place of 
the gloom of the Black Cafion. Mexicans and Yaqui Indians 
worked about the construction train, clad in light colors, 
vociferating and gesticulating with Southern animation, 
picturesque in spite of themselves and their prosaic handling 
of ties and rails, just as the rhythm of the Spanish tongue 
preserved its musical cadence, in spite of the shrill voices. 

At night I went out into the camp. All about us the 
camp-fires blazed among the chaparral and mesquite, light- 
ing swarthy faces, with seemingly sinister eyes gleaming 
under broad sombreros. There was a time when the scene 
would have been described in a phrase—the brigands of 
Salvator Rosa—but the ‘‘ old masters”’ are no longer favorite 
standards of comparison. It was a fascinating sight, this 
camp in the fire-light, with figures sitting and standing, al- 
ways draped in the gay serape which the meanest peon 
wears with native grace, but the glitter and glow had van- 
ished in the gray morning. I was called at four o’clock to 
take atrain southward, and when I left the car, the air was 
very cold. The camp-fires had burned low. In that uncer- 
tain gray light even the serapes had lost their warmth of 
color. 

A little later, and the local coloring asserted itself more 
vividly than before. Thetrain, consisting of two passenger 
cars and a dozen freight and box cars, stopped at Magia- 
lena where one of the perennial /es/as had just closed and 
two hundred Mexicans and Indians waited on the platform. 
There was color enough and to spare in that company of 
gaudy serapes, sombreros glittering with gold and silver, 
and the garish red blankets of the Yaquis. But the bag- 
gage! Huge rolls of straw matting—asitas—used as beds, 
stone mortars for grinding corn, wicker crates filled indis- 
criminately with cheeses and dirty clothes, curiously painted 
trunks, ancient enough to have carried the wardrobe of 
Cabeza de Vaca, sacks of pomegranates, demijohns of mes- 
cal, and an indescribable mixture of pots and kettles and 
household articles. Most of the forenoon was occupied in 
painting station numbers upon the various ‘“‘lots’’ as an 
auctioneer would say. Most of the afternoon was enlivened 
by the hospitable Mexican baggagemaster who freely dis- 
tributed the mescal, pomegranates, and melons of his pas- 
sengers among a group assembled in his car. 

This was one of the phases of early railroad life in Mexico, 
and another less amusing was the Mexican desire to inter- 
fere with or make victims of American railroad men. One 
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station agent told of arrest and imprisonment because a 
Mexican had left his blankets on the station platform until 
they were stolen. A brakeman boasted of a dozen arrests. A 
conductor whom I sought to aid in Hermosetto was accused 
of murder by witnesses who swore that he not only put a 
man off the train but even held him beneath the wheels. 
The ‘‘ victim’’ was produced in court, but even this failed 
to secure the conductor’s acquittal, and for attempting to see 
him, I myself was arrested and escorted to jail by a squad of 
soldiers. In my case the thing was a trifle, for release with 
apologies from the general and the governor followed within 
half an hour, but many of the railroad men suffered severely. 
The story of early railroad building in Mexico is a story 
of misunderstanding, of imposition, and of petty outrages. 
The Americans were sometimes responsible, but in the 
larger number of cases, the trouble could be traced to Mexi- 
can jealousy or greed. 

Traveling upon a new road is not a luxury. My journey 
to and from Guaymas was enlivened by broken down en- 
gines, rough tracks, and hopelessly belated trains. Of the 
ambulance journey across the frontier to Calabasas, there is 
no eccasion to speak. It was the end of that summer’s life 
at the head of the rails. 

The next year I followed the trail of blood which marked 
the progress of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad across north- 
ern Arizona. There may have been more violence than 
usual, but no Western railroad has been built without blood- 
shed. At Coolidge, Arizona, five desperadoes fortified them- 
seves in a log cabin and sallied forth to harry land and peo- 
ple, until they were surrounded and shot down. Holbrook, 
Winslow, Williams, all had their era of crime. At Cafion 
Diablo a murderous plot to rob the pay car was fortunately 
frustrated. Flagstaff was quiet enough at the time I ‘‘ out- 
fitted’’ there to visit some newly discovered ruins of cliff 
dwellings, but of the fourteen graves in the rude inclosure 
beneath the pines, eleven were the graves of men who met 
with violent deaths. So the record might be continued, 
although at the time of my visit the rails had reached the 
Colorado River, most of the construction hands had come 
back and few besides the bridge builders remained. So, on 
the Northern Pacific which I traveled over the same summer, 
there were only the ruins of construction camps and a few 
lonely graves in the mountains to tell of the army of men 


suddenly gathered together only to vanish like the morning 
dew. Their work was done. After them came the mag- 
nates and politicians whom I saw feasting, like Belshazzar, in 
Portland, Oregon, while the telegraph operators were writ- 
ing the story of falling stocks in New York and impending 
disaster. 

How are these armies of laborers gathered? it may be 
asked. The contractors enlist men through advertisements 
or agents in the nearest cities and ship them in gangs. The 
men usually bring their blankets, and sometimes modest 
kits. They are boarded and usually furnished with sleeping 
places in cars, tents, or shanties, by the railroad company, 
the construction company, or the contractors as the case 
may be. Their wages probably average a dollar and a half 
a day, although any skilled labor, of course, commands 
more. Their board may be estimated at about four dollars a 
week. With the exception of the Italians they save little. 
When the road is built, some of the better men secure per- 
manent employment. The others, perhaps a thousand 
miles from their last home, obtain return passage from the 
railroad company if possible, or beg and steal rides on 
freight trains, or travel on a ‘‘tie pass,’’ an ironical phrase 
for the privilege of walking on the track. Some of them 
reinforce the army of tramps constantly moving backward 
and forward along the railroads. It is a small minority in 
all probability who are the better for their taste of the 
strange, wild life at the head of the rails. 

Western railroad building has been an essential factor in 
our national development as every one knows, but few have 
any knowledge of railroad exploration, of the venturesome 
work of engineers, and of the railroad construction camp. 
A recklessness, born of freedom from restraint and the 
splendid exhilaration of the Western air, has soiled many 
pages of the record, but very many of the crimes have been 
due to the blood-suckers and parasites, the gamblers, thugs, 
thieves, and rum sellers who infest railroad camps. If there 
are dark pages in the history, there are many others golden 
with stories of unselfishness, of steadfast courage, and of 
heroism. Every page has human interest, but the record 
remains a hardly opened book until some one shall come 
with the knowledge, the sympathy, and the power to 
make known to us the romance of life at the Head of the 
Rails. 
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OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READINGS FOR JUNE. 
First Week (ending June 8). 
. ‘Position of Women in Ancient Greece.”’ 
TAUQUAN. 
‘Ptolemy Soter.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. Sunday Reading for June 2. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Second Week (ending June 15). 
. “The Archeologist in Greece.’? THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. “Odd Fishes.”” THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. Sunday Reading for June 9. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Third Week (ending June 22). 
. “The Aged Poor.”?” THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. Sunday Reading for June 16. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Fourth Week (ending June 30). 
. “European Town Life.’”? THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
. Sunday Reading for June 23 and30. THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 
FIRST WEEK IN JUNE. 
- Roll-Call—Quotations from or about Greek women. 


THE CHAU- 


2. Table Talk—News items. 
3. The Lesson. 


Music. 


4. Review—Outline of Greek History by centuries. A 
chart should be. prepared having dates for the ten cent- 
uries included between 1000 B. C. and the beginning 
of the Christian era, marked on the left, with blanks op- 
posite each in which the leader is to write, as they are 
given by the circle, the most prominent events belong- 
ing to the period. Room may be left at the top and 
bottom of the chart in which may be placed the general 
events preceding and succeeding this time. 

5. Reading—Lady Psyche’s speech, found in the second part 
of ‘‘ The Princess.’’ By Tennyson. 

6. The Chautauquan Travelers’ Club—Instead of taking a 
regular trip, the Club is to visit in fancy the great in- 
dustrial interests of the country, and to study their ‘‘ so- 
cial and economic effects,’’ as they have been presented 
from month to month in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. It might 
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be well to start with ‘‘ Engineering Feats in the West”’ 
in the October issue, though it is not included in the 
Required Readings, and then follow in regular order, as 
they appear, the articles on ‘‘The Telegraph and Tele- 
phone,’ ‘‘The Bessemer Steel Rail, ‘‘Explosives,”’ 
‘The Power-Loom,”’ ‘‘ The Sewing-Machine,’’ ‘‘ What 
Inventors have done for Farming,’’ ‘‘ Railroads.’’ Dif- 
ferent persons might prepare on each article five or ten 
questions covering its most salient points. 
CUVIER DAY—JUNE 13. 
“ Bones bear witness.’”’—Shakspere. 
“The providence that’s in a watchful state 
Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles.’’— Shakspere. 
1. Paper—France in the time of Cuvier. 

. Reading—Scene in Paris in the time of Cuvier: ‘‘ Place 
de la Revolution,’’ in ‘‘The French Revolution.’’ Ay 
Carlyle. 

. Paper—Cuvier’s contemporaries. 

. Cuvier’s life—Studied by the question method. Let dif- 
ferent ones be appointed, each to prepare not less than 
five or more than ten questions on each one of the six 
decades into which Cuvier’s life may be divided. (Let 
the first division extend over thirteen years.) 

. Table Talk—Cuvier’s reform in the classification of ani- 
mals. 

. A Study—Comparative Anatomy restricted to the skele- 
ton. 

If this meeting could be held in a museum containing 
casts of sketches, it would be found decidedly ‘in keeping’”’ 
with the occasien, and both interesting and profitable. 

THIRD WEEK IN JUNE. 
1. Roll-Call—Quotations on the poor. 
2. Table Talk—Events of the week. 
3. The Lesson. 


Music. 

4. Outline review of Greek literature. On achart having on 
the left margin the words Poetry, History, Philosophy, 
Eloquence, etc., with their subdivisions arranged in 
consecutive order, fill out as in the review of Greek His- 
tory the blank spaces left opposite each, with the writers 
belonging to it and their works. 

5. Reading—Story of Betty Higden, and the Children’s Hos- 
pital, as given in ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend.” By Dickens. 

6. A Pronunciation Match—The circle is to choose sides and 
to read the series of ‘‘ Pronunciation Tests’’ given in 
The Question Table of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. The order 
is to be the same as in a spelling match, each one to 
read until he has pronounced a word in italics. The 
principles laid down by Professor Cumnock in the April 
issue of this magazine must be accurately followed ; the 
least deviation from them, or any mispronunciation, en- 
entitles the other side to a choice. 


FOURTH WEEK IN JUNE. 

. Roll-Call—Quotations suitable for the close of the year’s 
work. 

. Table Talk—Current events. 

. The Lesson. 

Music. 

. The Chautauquan Travelers’ Club—Treat the series of 
articles on philanthropical subjects running through the 
year in the Required Readings in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
in the same manner as that proposed for the series of in- 
dustrial topics. 

. Humorous Readings—Let each one in the circle make his 
own selection. 

. Arrangements for a picnic, an excursion, or some enter- 
tainment to be given by the circle, which shall form a 
good ending for the year’s work. 
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Cc. L. &. CC. MOTTOES. 
** We Study the Word and the Works of God.”’—‘‘Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.’’—‘‘Never be Discouraged.” 


Cc. lL. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OPENING Day—October 1. 

BRYANT Day—November 3. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
MILTON Day—December 9. 

COLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
FOUNDER’S Day—February 23. 
LONGFELLOW DAy—February 27. 
SHAKSPERE Day—April 23. 

ADDISON Day—May I. 

AGassIz Day—May 28. 


SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

CuVIER DAay—June 13. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Sunday after first 
Tuesday; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chau- 
tauqua. 

St. Paul’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday; anniversary of the dedication of St. 
Paul’s Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after 
the first Tuesday. 


LOCAL STUDIES. 

An interesting circle, The Silver Bluff, was organized 
at DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA, last November, and has been stead- 
ily growing in interest since that time. It now numbers 
twenty-five members. Through the courtesy of the presi- 
dent of the circle we are able to publish the following inter- 
esting notes of Local History : 

In the winter of 1817, a party of French immigrants who were 
banished from their country on account of sympathy with Na- 
poleon, landed in Philadelphia. They determined to establish 
a colony in the South, and bought from Congress, a tract of land 
in Alabama, near the confluence of the Warrior and Tombigby 
Rivers. They paid $2.00 per acre on condition that they culti- 


vate the vine and the olive. After months of hardship, they 
reached this point in Marengo County (named for Napoleon’s 
famous battle) which the Indians called by a curious name, mean- 
ing white or silver bluff. One of the emigrants, Count Keal, 
called the settlement Demopolis, the city of the people. Their 
first experienees in ‘‘the forest primeval’? were anything but 
encouraging. Insecure titles to their claims necessitating fre- 
quent removal; the Jack of proper farming implements; the 
scarcity of good water; terror of the Indians ; ignorance of the 
soil and climate ; and a former life of ease and luxury, contrib- 
uted to make the colony in most respects, a disastrous failure. 
Finally, nearly all the claims were bought up by the Americans. 
There were many distinguished persons among the refugees: 
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ladies who had figured in foreign courts, and men who had 
played an important part in some of the decisive battles of the 
world. The colony asa whole was a failure, and many of the 
refugees eventually returned to Europe; a few individuals were 
successful and remained permanently, and their descendants are 
scattered to-day over the state. Illustrative of the queer reverses 
of fortune experienced by some of the emigrants, one titled per- 
son kept a tavern, another, in whose veins flowed Bourbon blood, 
sold ginger cakes to the Indians, and Colonel Kooul, one of the 
most distinguished of the whole party, kept the ferry on French 
Creek, three miles from this place; he was not only an officer 
of Napoleon’s but a warm personal friend, who accompanied 
him in exile to Elba, and was nearest his person at Waterloo 
when he exclaimed, ‘‘ Sauve qui peut!’ His wite, a most 
beautiful and’‘accomplished woman, had jbeen marchioness of 
Sinabaldi and maid of honor to Queen Caroline of Naples. 

A Chautauquan of ToLEDO, OHIO, Mrs. J. L. Tracy, tells 
of a practical work of philanthropy under the direction of 
ladies of that city : 

Hotel Industry was organized about four years ago by the 
Woman’s Aid Association. Its object isa home for working girls, 
especially for those who have no homes in the city and whose 
salary would not allow them to go anywhere except to the low- 
est of boarding houses. The hotel is situated in the midst of the 
business portion of the city, easily accessible for those who work 
in shops, stores, and factories. It isin charge of a matron, and 
watched over by an efficient board who see that the girls have a 
pleasant home with Christian influences. The girls pay according 
to their salary. Furnished rooms lighted and heated, with table 
board, are provided, the price not to exceed $3{per week. A very 
few however pay that amount, the great majority pay less. Ifa 
girl can pay but $1.00 per week she is not turned away. There 
is a reception room which contains a piano anda small library. 
All members of the association pay $1.00 per annum member- 


ship fees, which is put into the home; for on account of the 
low rate of board and the assistance rendered those who can 
not pay, the receipts of the hotel do not cover the expendi- 
tures—and it is to meet these that the annual membership fees 


are solicited. The hotel will accommodate 22 girls. During the 
last year it has had 155 inmates,—clerks, stenographers, book- 
keepers, seamstresses, dressmakers, cashiérs, and girls working 
in shops. 

AN INGENIOUS SYMPOSIUM. 

The Chautauquans of LOGANSPORT, INDIANA, recently de- 
lighted their friends with an entertainment which they called 
“Penelope’s Symposium.’’ It was one of the most ingenious 
of the many ingenious Greek entertainments of the year. We 
quote here the explanatory notes and give the cast, hoping 
that other circles may be stimulated to follow the Logans- 
port example. The Symposium was arranged by Mrs. Sarah 
L. Pratt. 

The charcters in this Symposium are not contemporary but 
were chosen tor their points of interests. A woman’s symposium 
was unheard of among the Greeks, but the scarcity of men in 
our circles necessitated this departure from historical precedent. 
The customs throughout are taken from Greek history and the 
symposium can be given with excellent effect and little trouble. 
Himations, or draped sheets, may be worn, or else more fanciful 
costumes. Greek histories will afford hints for these. We ar- 
tanged a very pretty interior. Nine low chairs, or ottomans, 
were placed in a semicircle and draped with robes and rugs. 
To represent the wine bowl which stood in the center of the 
floor, we had a bronzeurn. The hanging lamp was veiled with 
a rose-colored veil and three colored lamps (fairy lamps) were 
placed about. Some house-plants were added. A dictionary 
holder held some odd vases and a lyre (procured from a florist) 
wreathed with smilax, stood on a three-legged table. Silver 
dishes of olives and figs and a tray full of little trinkets such as 
are now used for souvenirs at parties completed the “stage 
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property.” The Greek Symposiuim opened with the music of 
flutes, followed with a libation. A music-box took the place of a 
flute. The doors were thrown open while it played one air. We 
all sat, wine-glass in hand (the wine was cold tea with lemon 
juice in it), with eyes reverently down-cast during the playing 
of the flute. At the last note we all arose and chanted slowly a 
Greek invocation to Jupiter. This was chanted on one note, for 
example G—rising on the last syllable to B. At the last note 
Penelope pours a few drops from her glass, then all sip and re- 
sume their seats. This opening scene can be made very beauti- 
ful by arranging a ‘‘ dim religious light ’’ and by going through 
it slowly and reverently as the Greeks undoubtedly did. The 
characters were Penelope, the hostess, Xanthippe, Aspasia, draped 
in a white himation, Sappho, poetically dressed, Gorgo and Prax- 
inoe, two very lively gossips and wits, Alcestis, severe and crit- 
ical, Eutychis and Antigone, any pretty Greek costume, and all 
may wear Psyche knots. [Two little children dressed in Greek 
clothes, bare-legged, but with sandals, handed the figs and olives 
around at intervals and filled the glasses when the ladies called 
them.] Having resumed their seats after the libation, the con- 
versation began. 

We regret that space forbids that we publish the conver- 
sation, which is very bright, and filled with allusions to the 
men and events with which the characters were familiar. 
However, any circle proposing to give a similar entertain- 
ment will find ita highly instructive exercise to arrange suit- 
able conversation. After the talk is over, the characters rise 
and stand chatting while a page hands the souvenirs, and the 
doors are closed upon them laughing and chatting. 


THE C. L. S. C. IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

In Local Circles for May the trip of Miss Landfear, the 
Cc. L. S. C. Secretary for South Africa, through the district 
into which her efforts have introduced the Chautauqua 
work, was referred to. So interesting is her account of her 
experiences that it is with pleasure that the Scribe takes 
copiously from her letters. Under date of December 26, 
Miss Landfear wrote : 

Ihave begun my long holiday trip and in a most difficult 
place, but if I fail altogether this time I shall hope to try again 
at another time. I do not give up a place that baffles me. At 
this holiday time many people are away, and many are occupied 
with the pleasures of the season. I have talked with an En- 
glish clergyman and he seems much interested, and there are 
some others who think the C. L. S.C. a good idea. The friends 
with whom I am staying think there ought to be something of 
the kind, and I proceed on the principle that what ought to be, 
can be, must be, and shall be. At many of these places in 
South Africa the thin edge of the wedge has to be first inserted 
and then hammered in very gradually. I propose to do some 
hard hammering these holidays, though I am not sure of getting 
my wedge quite in. 

You will be glad to hear that last week, the anniversary week 
at the Huguenot Seminary, I secured seven new members for 
the C. L. S.C. Our graduating class of four young ladies are 
all Chautauquans. One of these with her two sisters who came 
to see her graduate will form a local circle, the Triangle of 
Riebeck East. 

From ROBERTSON, Miss Landfear wrote on January 8 : 

I am spending a few days here in the home of one of our first 
members of the C. L. S.C. I was here four years ago and in- 
duced Mr. Fouché to join, and it is most delightful to me to see 
how much the course has done for him, and how much he has 
done, through it, for others. I have now persuaded his wife, 
one of my first pupils at the Huguenot Seminary, to become a 
member. 

Of some of the books Mr. Fouché has made a thorough study. 
Dr. Vincent's little Greek History he carried about in his pocket 
till it was nearly worn out and he had learned it all by heart. 
Then he gave it to a pupil preparing for an examination and she 
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passed well with it. Two of the neighboring ministers have 
been much interested in Bishop Hurst’s History of the Refor- 
mation and wish to have it translated into Dutch. One gentle- 
man in this place who has now joined the C. L. S. C., read 
‘‘The Character of Jesus,’’ which quite dissipated his doubts 
about the divinity of Christ and seems to have been the means 
of making him a Christian. Mr. Fouché has tried hard to start 
a local circle here, but I think has needed some outside help, 
which my coming has given. We had a gathering yesterday 
when several of the influential gentlemen in the place became 
much interested in the Chautauqua Idea. A list of nearly forty 
people was made out who it was thought could appreciate the 
Cc. L. S. C. course. Ihad no idea that so many people who 
would ‘‘ be ‘up to it’’ could be found in this little place. On my 
journey here I met in the train an old pupil of mine with her 
husband and children. I handed over to him some C. L. S.C. 
circulars. He read them carefully on the way and then said he 
would join. 


Eleven days later Miss Landfear wrote from HEIDEL- 
BERG: 

I wrote you last from Robertson, but before the organization 
of the circle there was completed. The adjourned meeting was 
successful in actually forming a local circle with the English 
Church minister as president and a lawyer as secretary. The 
journey from Riversdale to Heidelberg is supposed totake about 
three hours. I was more than five hours on the way, and dur- 
ing all that time I saw only half a dozen human beings and only 
five times passed any human habitation. 

Weare gradually stretching the C. L. S. C. in a line of circles 
across the end of South Africa, Robertson, Swellendam, Heidel- 
berg, Riversdale, Mossel Bay, Geoye, Ruysna, all being forty 
miles or less from the coast. We have but one member at Swel- 
lendam now, but I expect a circle there. Miss Campbell spent 
her holidays at Mossel Bay; I felt as if I were joining hands 
with her in the work when I reached Riversdale, which is the 
next village this side. We have members at Geoyeand Ruysna 
which are the next villages in nearly a straight line east; Iam sure 
I could start circles at those places if I could only get there, but 
I could not manage it through the holidays just passed. 

South Africa is wider than one would suppose from merely 
looking at a map of the world. 

I gained my point, in part, with regard to the Heidelberg Cir- 
cle, having induced four of its members to take up the full sets 
of books and make out the examination papers upon them. I 
think others will conclude to do so after a time. 


On her return to WELLINGTON, Miss Landfear wrote : 

I have not yet written you of my visit to Riversdale. One day 
and two nights did not give time to accomplish all I could wish 
todo there. I called on several leading families in the place, 
with most of whom I was already somewhat acquainted. All 
seemed interested and promised to attend the meeting appointed 
for the second evening. I was entertained at the house of the 
magistrate, who will do all in his power to promote the cause of 
Chautauqua. He already knew a good deal of it, as he is a par- 
ticular friend of Mr. Gamble, and has attended some of the 
meetings of the Heidelberg Circle. About thirty gathered at 
Riversdale to hear about Chautauqua, the magistrate presiding. 
When I had come to the point of urging a Riversdale Local 
Circle some of the company were quite ready to take up the 
idea. A lawyer, a most intelligent man, and the wealthiest man 
in the place, was chosen president, and the eldest of his twelve 
daughters was appointed secretary. When he made out his ad- 
mission paper he came over to his wife saying, ‘‘ The only ques- 
tion that stumps me is, how many children have you under the 
age of sixteen years?” Only seven gave in their names that 
evening to become members, but I think others will conclude to 
join. I do not know that there is likely to be as much of a cir- 
cle at Riversdale as at Robertson. Mr. Osler sent me back to 
Heidelberg in his “American spider,” which we would call a 


“top-buggy.’’ The carriage broke down when I was about half 
an hour out of Riversdale, and I had to remain an hour and a 
half, alone in the road, while the driver went with horses toa 
farmhouse to get a cart to take me on to Heidelberg. It isa 
lonely region; I almost repented lraving gone to Riversdale. 
The priest and Levite passed by while I waited; at last came the 
good Samaritan, a farmer, and let us have his cart. 

The literary society of Durban is taking up the C. L. S.C. 
with interest. A meeting was to be held February 12 for the 
purpose of organizing. 

February 26, she wrote : 

I must not delay longer about writing you for the diplomas of 
our first South African graduating class. I have waited 
as long as possible that I might know certainly who 
would belong to the class. The correct list of our first South 
African graduates of the C. L. S. C. will contain twelve names, 
We cannot yet settle just the time for Recognition Day, but we 
shall try to have it early enough in July for you to hear from us 
before the close of the Assembly at Chautauqua. 

I am feeling more and more that I want to devote my whole 
time to this work after I have been home for a visit next year, 
Iam hearing good news from the circle started at Robertson 
when I was there in January. They have nearly doubled the 
membership already. 


March 5, another letter was written : 

On the evening of February 28 we had our first meeting of 
the year for the Wellington Local Circle. There were about 
thirty present and everybody seemed to enjoy the evening. 
Members had been asked to give a report of progress in the 
course, with some remarks upon what thev had particularly en- 
joyed. On the whole, this report was better than I expected. 
Everybody seemed in a good Chautauqua spirit; one lady who 
had not been reading for a long time has taken new courage and 
resolved to goon. The chief items of the program were papers 
upon ‘‘The Plan of Salvation,’’ ‘‘ The Medizeval Church,”’ and 
‘“Mohammed and his Religion.’”’ The last was particularly 
good and was kindly furnished by a Cambridge student who had 
been visiting here and had consented to prepare the paper, 
though he could not be here at the meeting. Our German sing- 
ing teacher sang for us magnificently. I gave a report of 
progress in Chautauqua work for the past three months. I was 
really surprised to find that since the first of December fifty new 
members had been added to our South African C. L. S. C. This 
is the most rapid increase in any three months of our history, 
so that I feel the prospect is most encouraging. 

OLD CIRCLES. 

InD1A.—Mrs. B. F. Smith of the Sinclair Orphanage of 
BALAROSE, is continuing her readings and writes that the 
interest awakened in her by the Chautauqua course has 
stimulated her to prepare a course of reading for the native 
people. Her plan is meeting with sympathy and doing 
good. 

Hawatu.—The Maile, a circle of young ladies in Hono- 
LULU, has had the same president during the four years of 
its existence. Through the influence of the Maile four other 
circles have been organized in the Islands. 

ENGLAND.—The program sent by Canning Circle of 
LIVERPOOL for one of its monthly meetings, is a fair sample 
of the high grade of work required. Essays and talks on 
subjects in line with the readings were the principal feat- 
ures, but there were plenty of Chautauqua songs and, in 
the intermission, coffee and conversation. The Canning is 
connected with a Presbyterian church and has a large 
membership. On the evening in question the attendance 
was thirty-five. 

CANADA.—The seven ’91’s in HAMPTON meet at the vari- 
ous homes, reciting the lesson around the cosy fireside; 
hence the name chosen—Hearthstone. They vote the Greek 
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year delightful_——The weekly meetings in WINNIPEG 
bring together a large number of Chautauquans. The cir- 
cle enrolls sixty. The fourth year of the Philomatheans 
of ODESSA finds them eight in number. A choice pro- 
gram was rendered by the St. Paul’s Circle of Toronto on 
Longfellow Day. All the recitations and songs were from 
the poet’s works. The motto for the evening was, 
**O heart of man! can ’st thou not be 
Blithe as the air is, and as free?” 
The arrow-maker’s greeting to Hiawatha formed the wel- 
come, and the printed program was full of apt quotations in 
line with the sentiments expressed in the chosen poems. 
After partaking of refreshments the guests joined in the 
song ‘‘ God save the Queen,”’ after which 
‘‘ All left at once the pent-up room 
And rushed into the open air, 
Aud no more tales were told that day.” 

MAINE.—The energetic Dorionic of BIDDEFORD has a 
larger membership than ever before and retains its gradu- 
ates as regular attendants. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE.—The Granite of WiLMorT FLAT re- 
organized promptly on Opening Day and has not wavered 
in enthusiasm since. Some of the studies have tried the 
mettle of a few but have not proved too difficult. Zhe Ques- 
tion Table, talks on current events, and the Chautauquan 
Travelers’ Club frequently supplement the lesson. The 
home of Pawtuckaway Circle of Epprnc is but a few miles 
from East Epping Assembly, the advantages of which all 
the members hope to enjoy in August. This the second 
year of the circle has witnessed some discouragements 
but no retrogression. The Uniques at HAVERHILL 
are holding regular meetings, and the interest in the work 
is increasing. The members all belong to the Weir’s Cir- 
cle, Class of ’91. The miid winter has been very helpful 
to country circles in New Hampshire. The Uniques have 
improved the time, and are reaping the results of their 
faithfulness. 

VERMONT.—Six ’g1’s meet informally in BENNINGTON 
every two weeks to talk over the lesson and compare notes. 

The Informals of Wrst RANDOLPH entertained 
seventy-two guests at their annual banquet in March. The 
first part of the evening was devoted to ‘‘ progressive con- 
versation.’’ The following absorbing topics were discussed: 
“No person shall be allowed to have wit outside of ourselves 

and our friends.”’ 

8:00 Ten minutes to choose partners. 

8:10 Prelude—Two minutes on the Weather. 

‘* Beware the Ides of March.’’ 

“‘Come gentle Spring. Ethereal mildness, come.”’ 

8:15 Refrain—Cough Drops. 

8:22 Interlude (basso-profundo)—A growl about our 

Sidewalks. ‘‘I would fain die a 
dry death.” 

8:31 Duets—Chautauqua. 

‘Knowledge unused for the good of 
others is more vain than unused gold.”’ 

8:40 Chorus (by pairs)—Evolution. 

‘‘From foreheads villainously low.’’ 
8:47 Find your partners. 
8:51 Grand March (with partners)—Go-as-you-please. 
“Tis as easy as lying.”’ 

The Grand March was in the direction of the dining room 
where a bountiful repast was served. Among the happily 
chosen subjects propounded by the toast-master were: 
“Our Homes: ‘Here may we reign secure’’’; ‘‘ The Baby: 
‘To business that we love, we rise betimes and go to’t with 
delight’; ‘‘Chautauqua: ‘To divide it inventorially 
would dizzy the arithmetic of memory.’”’ 


MASSACHUSETTS.—A trio of WoRCESTER Circles report 
this month: the Longfellow with seven members, three of 
whom are ’92’s; the Bryant with a smaller membership 
than last year, but still twenty-five strong ; the Warren ‘‘in 
its fifth year and prosperous from the beginning.’ 

RHODE ISLAND.—The Alcyone of East GREENWICH is 
closing its third year of study with a membership of eight. 

NEw YorK.—The following report is from the Argonaut 
of BUFFALO: ‘‘ Although many have graduated from this 
circle during the several years of its existence, the ranks 
are always reinforced by new members. This year there are 
eighteen names on the roll. A committee appointed every 
two months arranges the programs. These are printed and 
distributed a week in advance, so there is no excuse for not 
knowing what is required. Ifa member is absent, a card is 
mailed to him at once. Occasionally an evening is given to 
sociability and enjoyed all the more because of the studious 
evenings preceding it.’’ The BROOKLYN Circle deserves 
especial mention because of its large- number of post- 
graduates. Of the fifty-two members, twenty-nine grad- 
uated in ’88 and two in ’87, and now are pursuing Seal 
courses. The circle has two sub-divisions which meet sep- 
arately for recitation and unite once a month for a literary 
program. The Gleaners, another circle of the same city, has 
had four years of prosperity. Its present membership is 
eighteen. The Vincent of ROCHESTER issues neat pro- 
grams bearing the date of organization, October, 1885, the 
circle motto, Persevere and conquer, the date and place of 
meeting, and the subjects discussed. A foot note says, 
‘* Preserve this program as a record of the work of the cir- 
cle,’’ a good idea. Philomathian of BELLEVILLE has 
been steadily working since ’85. Four of its members will 
receive diplomas this summer. There is no lack of in- 
terest among the eighteen members in HOLLAND. 
WATERTOWN Circle retains its characteristic earnestness 
and enthusiasm. Thirty-four members, thirteen tak- 
ing post-graduate courses, is the encouraging report from 
AMSTERDAM Circle. The secretary of MILLPorrT Circle 
writes that the programs of THE CHAUTAUQUAN have proved 
sufficient for their needs. The following is from the 
Laurel of NEw York City: ‘‘ We started with eight mem- 
bers a yearago. Three of them spent several weeks at 
Chautauqua last summer and the result was that when this 
year’s study began, twenty-one members were secured. We 
meet at the homes of ‘some of our members and follow the 
programs of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Although we are scat- 
tered from 14th to 61st Street, our meetings have been regu- 
lar and attendance full. Honest circle work is ouraim. A 
reception with musical and literary program given by us in 
February was attended by over two hundred fifty people.’’ 

NEw JERSEY.—Thoroughly, even if slowly, is the motto 
of the Allo of HANCOCK’s BRIDGE. The six members have 
studied together three years, always choosing the White 
Seal memoranda. None but regular members are al- 
lowed a voice in the government 6f METUCHEN Circle, al- 
though sharing its advantages. Interest in the studies is 
spreading and the circle enrolls twenty-three. While 
studying zodlogy and chemistry, Wilton Circle of Exiza- 
BETH has meetings every week instead of bi-weekly as here- 
tofore. This is but one proof of the enthusiasm and ear- 
nestness of the Wilton. Vesta Circle of GOSHEN be- 
longs to the Cape May Association. Its graduates remain 
constant. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The Kiskiminitas finds that by publish- 
ing its programs in the APOLLO newspaper, public interest 
is aroused and new members are brought in. The four- 
teen students of BEAVER Circle use the lesson as a topic of 
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conversation at their weekly meetings instead of conducting 
formal recitations. MANSFIELD VALLEY has a circle of 
four known as the Frank Beard. LEECHBURG'S fifteen 
Chautauquans prove faithful. The program committee 
at MONTOURSVILLE is careful to give each member some- 
thing to do ; as might be expected interesting meetings are 
the result. SINKING VALLEY is in its fourth year. 
SoutH CAROLINA.—The programs sent by Palmetto Cir- 
cle from ANDERSON display considerable originality. One 
in particular is worthy of notice. It calls for essays on the 
gods of Greece, Rome, Scandinavia, Egypt, India, and 
China, and on the goddesses of Greece and Rome, followed 
by a reading from ‘‘ The Fair God,”’ describing the gods of 
the Aztecs. All the members take the White Seal. 
Ou10.—The Alpha of BryANn began with the first year of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. It is an ideal circle, following closely 
the Suggestive Programs, celebrating all Memorial Days, 
and having four lectures a year. JEFFERSON Circle pro- 
ceeds on its way in spite of a few discouragements. 
Sanpusky Circle devotes the hours of the weekly meetings 
to a form of recitation that requires thorough preparation, 
finding this more profitable than last year’s plan of assign- 
ing subjects for essays. It has twenty-seven members, the 
largest representation being in the Class of ’go. MILAN 
has eight energetic students. The Vincent of Dayton 
is completing its tenth year. The Hawthorne of OLM- 
STED and Camp CHASE Circle have each seven members. 
INDIANA.—The Dr. Kettring Circle of SourH BEND cele- 
brated Longfellow Day by producing the dramatic poem 
‘*The Masque of Pandora,’’ in Greek costume with all the 
stage accessories and accompanying choruses. Although 


its preparation took much time the participants feel amply 
repaid, as their great amount of study outside of the required 


reading in order to render the characters truthfully, is of 
incalculable benefit. A Greek banquet was served after the 
masque. The circle again invited its friends to the celebra- 
tion of Demosthenes Day, on which a pleasing though less 
elaborate program was rendered. The secretary writes: 
“This is our third year as acircle and never have we done 
such thorough work, and it is needless to say we heartily 
enjoy it. Perhaps the fact that three of our number spent 
the season at Chautauqua last summer may account for our 
increased energy and inspiration.’’—~—- SPENCER Circle has 
reorganized each year since 1881. Its method of recitation 
is by topics, a teacher being chosen for each book. 

Hall Place Circle of INDIANAPOLIS has nine members this 
year. Moore Circle will send three graduates from 
RIsING Sun. At PIERCETON is an earnest circle of 
seventeen. 

ILLINOIS.—In PITTSFIELD the Qui Vive’s study of chem- 
istry has béen facilitated by the illustrations and experi- 
ments of two practical chemists, members of the circle. 
Several graduate from the Qui Vive this year, and already 
are planning for advanced courses. The secretary of 
the Investigators at TAYLORVILLE reports a cessation of reg- 
ular meetings but that nearly all the members are continuing 
their studies at home. PALMYRA Circle is striving for 
a larger membership next year. Among the smaller 
circles of CHICAGO is the Whittier which meets weekly at 
member’s homes, giving conscientious attention to the les- 
son and ending the evening with conversation and music. 

MICHIGAN.—The Gitchie Gumee of MARQUETTE called a 
special session in March to welcome Mr. John Hall, Michi- 
gan C. L. S.C. Secretary. Each member invited two friends 
and a very pleasant reception was held. Another evening 
the same circle entertained its friends with a Byron program. 
A teacher of chemistry is revealing to the circle the mysteries 
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of that study, with the help of the extensive apparatus of the 
Marquette High School. ‘* Patient, thorough work, but 
nothing new in our methods,’’ writes a member of the Carl- 
ton of Hupson. Bic Rapips Circle reports an average 
attendance of forty-two. All members are ambitious for 
White Seals in BLISSFIELD. The fourth year of Parma 
Circle is as full of interest as ever. Omega, one of Dr- 
TROIT’S circles, reports a membership ot twenty-nine for 
this its sixth year. The six Pierians of BENTON Har- 
BOR hold meetings at irregularintervals but improve the in- 
tevening time by plenty of home study. The member- 
ship at BERRIEN SPRINGS is twenty-four, at VASSAR, twenty- 
three. 

Wisconsin.—The Bryant of Omro has met with a few dis- 
couragements this year but is of too sturdy a nature to be 
baffled by them. The circle in Grand Avenue Church 
of MILWAUKEE still presses on. This from Alpha of 
BEAVER Dam: “ Our circle formed three years ago, and al- 
though we cannot report an increased membership there is 
certainly a visible increase in zeal, enthusiasm, and thorough- 
ness. We have profited by frequent reviews, and have 
found the Greek studies of the deepest interest. Our unani- 
mous verdict is that this is the best year so far.’’ The 
circle at INDIAN ForD is growing. 

MINNEsOTA.—A social event of the winter in HAMLINE 
Circle was a sleigh-ride party to St. PAuL as guest of Ox- 
ford Circle. These two circles have had several such pleasant 
meetings and have gained fresh inspiration from the inter- 
course. Three other St. Pau circles report this month : the 
Merriam Park composed wholly of ladies ; the North Star 
mentioned in our January issue; and the Pioneer, the first 
and oldest circle of the city. 

Iowa.—The five teachers of Athene Circle in CEDAR RaAp- 
Ips, graduate this summer and are planning for a trip to 
Chautauqua to receive their diplomas. The Euretheans 
of MARSHALLTOWN have increased to twenty. They have 
formed a Union with Iowa Crry Circle which proves of mu- 
tual benefit. Havergal Circle, seventeen ladies of 
OSAGE, is one of the afternoon classes, meeting each Tues- 
day from 2 o’clock till 4. On New Year’s afternoon were in- 
vited the same number of gentlemen, to whom due notice 
was given that roll-call must be responded to by answers to 
The Question Table for January. Supper was followed bya 
bright program of music, essays, and character impersona- 
tions. While not neglecting the regular work, OscEOLA 
Circle is fond of occasionally seeking new fields. Africa Day 
was a recent result of the wanderings. The program called for 
a knowledge of the lakes of Central Africa, when and by whom 
discovered and how navigated ; the Congo, Stanley Falls, , 
Stanley Pool, Kalula Falls ; Stanley’s route when crossing 
the Dark Continent from east to west; the slave trade and 
Tippoo Tib ; Congo Free State ; and the advantages to com- 
merce of the explorations in Africa. Essays on four of the 
most prominent explorers were read. The loyalty of Osce- 
ola members is shown by the large number of new circles 
organized by them when making their homes in other 
parts of the West. There are five steadfast members at 
NEVADA. ‘Twenty members all good workers ’’ form 
HvuMBOLDT Circle. 

KANSAS.—SPRING HILt Circle has eight members, one of 
whom graduatesthis year. Thelesson is reviewed sometimes 
by discussion. No special rules are needed in the Sun- 
flower of GLasco, as its membership is small, but meetings 
are held regularly and all study faithfully. A course of 
lectures on chemistry was given before WicH1TA Circle when 
it reached that part of the curriculum. 

NEBRASKA.—The Suggestive Programs meet the wants of 
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Waunoo Circle whose large membership makes it easy to 
have much special work done. PALMYRA Circle has not 
relaxed its studious habits since its founding in 1886. 

CoLoRADO.—“* The interest deepens as we progress,’ 
writes a member of the Eureka of WEsT DENVER. 
MonrTROSE Circle lost some of its old {members and added 
some new ones this year. They declare the studies ‘‘ very, 
very interesting.”’ 

CALIFORNIA.—‘‘ Good, solid questioning ’’ is the method 

used in SANTA PauLa Circle. The organizers of this class 
came to the Santa Clara Valley to spend the winter. They 
declare that much latent talent has been aroused. A 
plan found to work well in Westminster of SACRAMENTO, 
is asking the president to take charge of the meeting only 
until lesson time, then it is put in charge of a leader. This 
relieves the chief officer of much responsibility and affords 
an opportunity for all to conduct recitations. Eleven 
members are in the Geneva of SAN Francisco this year. A 
regular feature of their gatherings the past year have been 
map lessons. The Pacific Circle of ’89’s in San Fran- 
cisco has seven members. At Los ANGELEs, the Boyle 
Heights Circle is doing a great deal of solid work. The 
character sketch is a favorite number on their program. The 
Hill Top of the same city is a devoted follower of the Chau- 
tauqua course, composed of ladies, holding afternoon meet- 
ings weekly. The Jacinto of UNIvEeRsity has eight 
members in rank this year. Another California circle 
of musicalfname is the San Vincente of Santa Monica. It 
is an informal company of some ten Chautauquans. 
The McPHERSON Circle of four housekeepers has a method 
which certainly sounds interesting : ‘‘ We have a good talk 
on what seems to us to be the important points of the week’s 
teading, getting such help as we can from the cyclopzedias. 
It is little that we have time to do but it is much better than 
no methodical reading.’,——-—The Vincent of GARDEN 
GROVE has seventeen members. The Central of SAN 
FRANCISCO has been a success for eight years. The method 
of such a circle has authority. A member describes a meet- 
ing for us: 

The president calls the circle to order at 8 o’clock and then 
asks the secretary for the minutes. At roll-call every one is ex- 
pected to respond; sometimes it is with favorite quotations, 
again, a sentiment from some specially assigned author, or an 
anecdote or some event of interest. Wethen have a program 
which is assigned a week ahead. Discussions—impromptu of 
course—follow most of the papers. Everythingis informal. At 
tecess the circle is very lively but quite ready to resume work. 
After the evening’s program, the president arranges the program 
for the following meeting, with any suggestions the members 
may make. Almost all the papers and readings are volunteered. 


A pleasant circle exists at WOODBRIDGE. Four- 
teen persons make the SAN JacinTo Circle and they are do- 
ing the best of work. History has been the chosen topic 
in the Hellas of NeEvapa City, this year, and fine results 
have been attained by devoting the formal programs to it. 
The magazine articles have been handled in Table Talks. 
The Hellas has the honor of having a state senator for its 
president. The C. L. S. C. has proved an institution in 
CARPENTERIA where opportunities for culture are rather 
limited.———A class of seven is doing the third year’s 
work at CoLTON. Nineteen members are in the Grant 
at CALISTOGA this year, more than at any time in its four 
years’ history. Earnest and thorough work is done. 
ALHAMBRA’s Circle continues its work. The home of 
the Monterey Assembly, PaciFic GROVE, is the seat of the 
Norton Circle. The population at this pleasant resort is, 
of course, a floating one, and only one of the original mem- 
D-june 


bers of the Newton now remains. The number of different per- 
sons who have become acquainted with Chautauqua through 
this circle’s influence is large. 

NEW CIRCLES. 

CANADA.—An ambitious circle of seven members began 
work in March in Wuirsy. All are taking the White Seal 
course and two are striving also for Garnet Seals. Four 
teachers from Picton Academy and Truro Normal School 
form the new circle at StEwIACKE.———SAINT JOHN Circle 
has representatives in four classes. 

MAINE.—The following report is from BATH Circle : ‘‘ We 
cannot imagine a more fascinating course of study than the 
Greek year’s course has proved. Most of us lead very busy 
lives but we make time for this delightful work. Our fort- 
nightly meetings are well attended. The PlatoSymposium 
in January was a decided success. The menu cards were 
shaped like mulberry leaves, with the names of the various 
dishes written on the veins. Greek gossip with due atten- 
tion to Plato, and original conundrums on Greece, added 
spice to the feast. Odd sachets were exchanged as souve- 
nirs, and the evening closed with games.’’ All are White 
Seal students in Bath. Beacon Circle of HAMPDEN has 
twenty-six members, all of whom are in line with the work 
assigned. The Beacon uses the programs in THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. A class of twenty is completing its first 
year in CARIBOU. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—FRANKLIN FALLS hasan enthusiastic 
circle. 

VERMONT.—‘‘Increased interest every week,”’ 
pleasant report from the Frontier of R1cHFoRD. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The plan adopted by Weetamoo Circle 
of CLIFTONDALE in celebrating Memorial Days is to devote 
the first half of the session to the special program, and the 
rest to the regular work. Weetamoo has twenty-three 
members and three graduates of ’82. The Norwoods of 
NORTHAMPTON organized a Circle in October last, and have 
now about twenty members, all busy people, but interested 
in the work. They have had (with few exceptions) fort- 
nightly meetings which have been very interesting and 
profitable. Their motto is, He who does not advance 
goes backward. 

ConneEcTiIcuT.—An orthoépist is among the officers elect- 
edin WINSTED Circle. The fourteen members manifest 
great interest in the studies. The ’89’s of Eridanus 
Circle of MERIDEN are planning to receive their diplomas at 
the New England Assembly in July. 

NEw YorK.—NEw YoRK City is to have a Chautauqua 
Union. Through the energy of the West HARLEM Circle, 
circulars explaining the plan and calling for a meeting, 
have been sent out to all the circles of the city. We shall ex- 
pect ‘‘ great things ’’ soon.—-—Only two cases of absence 
from the year’s meetings is the excellent record made in the 
Dianthus of WoopsIpDE. New circles report from CarTs- 
KILL, WAVERLY, WHITEHALL, BURNS, and HOBART. 

The Meredith is a new organization in BROOKLYN. 

NEw JERSEY.—LONG BRANCH has a circle of nearly fifty, 
meeting bi-weekly. The Zeteosophians of SWEDESBORO 
adhere closely to the required work and carry out the Sug- 
gestive Programs each week. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Nine members are enrolled in FREDO- 
NIA. Endeavor Circle and St. Mark’s are recent addi- 
tions to the United Circle of PHILADELPHIA. The 
Hellenic prospers in SCRANTON. It was not until Feb- 
ruary that the Vincent of WorcESTER was formed, but the 
eight members have taken hold vigorously, and it looks as 
if they would come out even. 

SOUTHERN CrrcLES.—Hymettus Circle of HAGERSTOWN, 
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MARYLAND, has increased in numbers since organization. 
An outgrowth of the successful Assembly at AL- 
BANY, GEORGIA, is the Duncan Circle. Meetings are held 
bi-weekly and the value of the studies is appreciated. 
Ou10.—The Irving of ToLEpo enrolled six names at its 
first meeting. ‘‘Unabated enthusiasm’ is the word 
from Scott Circle of REEDS MILLs. The Bibliophilian 
has nine regular and twelve local members in WILLOUGHBY. 
Howarp Circle goes steadily forward. The 
Sawtell Avenue Circle of CLEVELAND, gave a Wash- 
ington party May 5. George and Martha Washing- 
ton received their guests, all in old-time costumes, and 
a delightful evening was spent in memories of one hundred 
years ago. 
INDIANA.—Ray Circle began soon after Opening Day and 
has made the most of the year’s opportunities. : 
InuriNors.—‘‘ A circle of thirteen, all hard at work,’’ is the 
report of the secretary in ODIN. First Street Baptist 
Church Circle of Cu1caGo is a large and prosperous organi- 
zation. The meetings are held in the church parlors one 
evening in the month, and the programs call for extensive 
preparation. A practical chemist was the leader of 
CreEsTON Circle during its study of chemistry. This branch 
of the class of ’92 ‘‘is anxious to do as good work as any in 
the C. L. S. C.”’ At La GRANGE the Columbia held its 
first open meeting in February with good success. The 
program covered both Longfellow and Chautauqua Days. 
Lectures are included in the plans of this enterprising new- 
comer. CARLINVILLE, a city of 3,500, has two 
circles. The Columbia Circle was organized last fall 
and has ten members, good, faithful workers who are 
either graduates or belong to some one of the classes intend- 
ing to complete the course. The outlook is bright, and the 


meetings held each week are characterized by interesting 
programs. 

KENTUCKY.—BELLEVUE has a pleasant circle of ten 
members. 

TENNESSEE.—A circle was organized at MEMPHIS in March. 

MICHIGAN.—The eight members of BROOKLYN Circle 
have but one regret—that they did not begin the course long 


ago. The Gleaners’ Circle is composed of farmers in 
the neighborhood of ALBION. An instruction commit- 
tee of three has charge of the recitations in ERIE Circle. 

The Crescent of VERMONTVILLE meets weekly. Its 
membership is twenty. Eleven new names are sent 
from PLAINFIELD. Circles at work report from VAN- 
DALIA, GREGORY, ConpiIT, and SPRING LAKE. 

MINNESOTA.—Dayton Avenue Circle of St. PAvuL does 
not limit its membership, and has a goodly attendance at 
the weekly meetings. It is connected with the Mahtomedi 
Chautauqua Association. The Mitchell Circle of 
ZUMBROTA continues to do very thorough work. The cir- 
cle is wellattended; much interest is manifested in every de- 
partment, and the course of study thus far has been found 
very interesting and profitable. 

Iowa.—The Dansury Circle of eight members has at last 
aname and a motto. Moccasins is the name, and the 
motto, We put our best foot forward. The Moccasins use 
the program blank. 

Kansas.—The North Side Circle of ATCHISON in connec- 
tion with the study of chemistry gave an evening to 
chemical experiments. This circle has a membership of 
fifteen and holds weekly meetings. Twenty-two new 
students are enrolled in SOLOMON CITY. Prospects are 
bright for a larger circle in SyLvIA another year. 
Athenian Circle of Horton, reported in our April issue as 
having nine members, has increased its number to fourteen, 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


only one less than the limit fixed in ‘its constitution. §o 
much interest has been awakened in the town that it js 
hoped another circle will form. All students in the 
Henson of Wiimort ask for the White Seal memoranda, 
——SENECA sends several new recruits. The Case of 
OswWEGO rejoices in four Pioneers among its twenty mem- 
bers. The circle has been fortunate in securing the in- 
structions of a skilled scientist in zodlogical and chemical 
work. 

SoutH DaKotTa.—ASHTON has a pleasant circle. 
There are twelve members in the new organization at 
YANKTON, 

CALIFORNIA.—Pomona Circle began with bright pros- 
pects. The students in BORDEN have reason to be 
proud of the achievements of their first year. SANTA 
PAuLA Circle has the use of a church lecture room for its 
weekly meetings which are largely attended. ———At Santa 
Ana the circle has a membership of twenty. 

REDONDO BEACH ASSEMBLY. 

In the October (1888) issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN we pub- 
lished under the head of 7he Assemblies of 88 notes on the 
change to Redondo Beach from Long Beach of the Southern 
California Assembly. In preparing our note we depended 
upon the circular published by the Assembly for our in- 
formation and said : 

The Assembly has two hundred fifty thousand dollars worth 
of property in the city before which it lies. The buildings in 
course of erection are on a large campus, finely terraced, with 
amphitheater in the center. The latter is enclosed in brick, 
surrounded by a gallery, and furnished with opera chairs, with 
a seating capacity of four thousand. The Hall of Philosophy is 
copied after the one at Chautauqua, save that the architecture is 
Corinthian. There is a splendid gymnasium, and a Children’s 
Temple. A hotel costing three hundred fifty thousand dollars 
is building, and altogether the outlook for a grand Chautauqua 
is magnificent. 

A correspondent of a Boston paper, 7he Christian Witness, 
challenges the correctness of the statements. The Superin- 
tendent of Instruction, the Rev. S. J. Fleming, writes us from 
Los Angeles that our account was correct, and says: ‘‘ The 
Assembly has by deed and contract now in their possession 
over $250,000 worth of property and each and every building 
will be built. In the next place we shall hold our session 
this season in our new Amphitheater. Then the $350,000 
hotel is building and will be open (by contract) October 
first.’’ 

CIRCLE NOTES. 

A NEWPORT paper contains the following notice of a meet- 
ing of Bythesea Circle, one of the flourishing organizations 
of that city: 

‘The exercises commenced with a piano duet, Tannhauser, 
and the roll-call was responded to by quotations about 
birds. The remainder of the evening was delightfully spent 
in progressive conversation, the following subjects being 
discussed by selected partners: 1. Weather. 2. Sponges. 
3. Fashions. 4. Sunday Labor. 5. The Book I Last Read. 
6. Air. 7. Arbor Day. 8. Snakes. 9. Travels. 10. Car- 
rier Pigeons. 11. The Chautauqua Assembly. 12. Ghosts. 
Other duets, Martha and Lustspiel overtures, closed a very 
pleasant evening. 

‘‘Progressive conversation is a new form of social entertain- 
ment, which is likely to become very popular. A program 
of subjects for conversation is arranged, the participants 
generally being unaware of what they are to talk about. 
These subjects are printed on a card, with space after each 
for the name of the partner. Each gentleman fills his pro- 
gram, selecting one lady for each talk, and when all are 
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ready the conductor gives the signal and partners must be 
taken and conversation carried on, on the first topic only for 
five minutes. When the signal is sounded, new partners, 
according to program, are taken and the conversation is 
on the assigned topics to the end. Each one is stimulated 
to a vigorous conversation with his selected partner, 
so as not to be outdone in any particular. The novelty of 


the thing is catching and there is evidently a long run of 
popularity for progressive conversation parties.”’ 


One of the mottoes of Circle Delight is, ‘‘ In times of ease 
prepare for work.’’ In obedience to this principle the circle 
employed the vacation of ’88 in preparing what it calls a 
Greek Pot-pourri ; it was not to fill a rose-jar, however, but 
for a portfolio of scraps. In size the covers for this Pot- 
pourri are about 18x24 inches, made from paste-board ob- 
tained from a book-binder’s, and covered with an olive-tinted 
sateen, on the front of which the circle-artist has outlined in 
India ink the view of the Chautauqua Hall of Philosophy 
found on the educational circular. ‘‘ This,’’ declares the 
guide, ‘‘serves a double purpose, it is Chautauqua and 
Greek.’’ The covers are tied with olive and black ribbons. 
A hundred sheets of gray-tinted manilla paper the size of 
the covers form the foundations of the interior. The first 
leaf bears a map of Greece enlarged from the text-book of 
the course and following it are page after page of wood cuts 
and drawings illustrating the country, the home-life, the 
people, the art and architecture of Greece. ‘‘ We worked hard 
for these,’’ said the guide. ‘‘ We began by taking ‘ Poole’s 


Index’ of periodical literature and finding what magazines 
had published illustrated articles on Greece ; when possible 
we bought the number and cut out the pictures ; when we 
could only borrow them, the artist copied them. We con- 
sulted the books, cyclopzedias, papers, everything that had 
anything Greek in it ; art books gave us a great deal of help 
on architecture and you see we have the ground plans of the 
greatest temples, the details of each of the styles of arch- 
itecture, and copies of many of the pieces which have been 
excavated. Of course we have the Soule’s portfolio of Greek 
Illustrations, besides the Pot-pourri. We have collected our 
material very systematically, mounting nothing until we 
had considerable and well-classified quantity on each subject. 
With loose sheets we can add as we obtain fresh matter.’’ 
All through the Pot-pourri are traces of odd material and 
many evidences of the rapidity with which an enterprise of 
this nature will grow when diligently pursued. A show bill 
on which figures in Greek costumes were printed had been 
begged from a poster and helped illustrate costumes. House- 
hold utensils, furniture, and enlarged outlines of pottery 
are illustrated ingeniously. The models found in books were 
drawn on heavy paper; these were cut out with great nicety 
and touched up with pen or pencil. The Wise Woman who 
founded Circle Delight ten years ago led the undergraduates 
who had the preparation of Pot-pourri in hand. And she is 
well qualified for such work, for does she not hold an active 
connection with the circle and keep up a systematic course 
of advanced study as regularly as she pays her social obli- 
gations or attends to her household ? 
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THE UNION CLASS BUILDING AGAIN. 

One of the pleasantest features of life in summer resorts 
is the ‘‘headquarters,’’ or ‘‘club house,’’ the gathering 
places for those who are bound by some tie of pleasure or 
profit seeking. There the members of the organization, 
whatever it may be, find their own ‘‘crowd”’ ; they have the 
welcome and freedom which belongs to the proprietor ; they 
are sure of congenial company ; they have an interesting 
place to take their friends ; more, they find themselves able 
through the Club House to do much to promote the inter- 
ests of their particular association. It enables them tv ex- 
tend many pleasant courtesies to their friends, otherwise 
impossible, and kindly relations may be kept with other 
similar and neighboring organizations. Indeed the summer 
club house is an institution which having once tried, any 
organized body must feel it is impossible to do without. 

Chautauquans who frequent assemblies have realized from 
the first the delight and value of -gathering places of their 
own, and several have been established. The C. L. S. C. 
Headquarters are among the most attractive points at South 
Framingham and Bay View. The Class Home of the 
Irrepressibles at Chautauqua is a charming place, brimming 
over with associations dear to ’84’s. Its book shelves con- 
tain volumes sent from liberal members. Souvenirs from 
many different parts of the world are in its cabinet, every 
article of its furniture hasastory. The ‘solid comfort ”’ 
which the ’84°s who go to Chautauqua take in their Class 
House is an argument for such institutions forever convinc- 
ing to one who has witnessed it. 

The project undertaken nearly three years ago for the erec- 
tion of a Union Class Building at Chautauqua is being pushed 
energetically by the trustees in charge, and if the interested 
members respond, the season of 1889 will be distinguished 


by the opening of the new building. The following circular 

has been sent out by the committee, and to its contents let 

the members addressed give good heed : 

TO THE MEMBERS OF CLASSES 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, 
1891, 1892, IN THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 

Classmates :—Your trustees salute you, now incorporated 
according to your vote at the Hall of Philosophy in the 
Assembly of 1888. 

Before this reaches you the title of our beautiful building 
site, Cookman Park, directly west of the Hall in the Grove, 
will be duly transferred to our hand. Our architect, Mr. E. 
G. Hali, of Syracuse, N. Y., has modified the plans of our 
Union Class Building, as jointly approved, after much care 
and study by your respectivecommittees. Each class in the 
Union is to have exclusively its own commodious and well- 
appointed room, probably to be chosen by lot. Besides 
these class rooms there is to be one large room for meetings, 
receptions, banquets, etc. This will be controlled jointly, 
and used by each or all our classes as occasion shall require. 

The best contractors have been secured, and we await 
your action to proceed with the erection of our long- 
cherished and much-needed Class Home. Our correspond- 
ence indicates increasing interest in the project, and we 
improve this opportunity to ask the forwarding of your sub- 
scriptions. Enterprising gentlemen. in one class signify 
willingness to advance the entire needed amount. Weshall 
not incur debt, but we are ready to use the funds as 
you shall forward the same, either through your class 
treasurers or to the undersigned, who will duly receipt for 
the same. é 

Contributions are made by alumni associations, by cir- 
cles, by local classes, and by individuals. One or more true 
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Chautauquans can raise an extra sum in their localities from 
acquaintances who, when our purposes are understood, will 
delight to assist so good acause. The continued growth of 
Chautauqua and its institutions is securing most commend- 
able gifts toward its buildings from public-spirited persons. 
We have waited long enough. Now let us bestir ourselves 
and go forward, for we are able. Awaiting your liberal, 
inspiring, and immediate response, we are, your servants, 

THE TRUSTEES OF THE CHAUTAUQUA UNION CLAss Asso- 
CIATION: Samuel Knight, 1886, cor. Olive and Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Frank Russell, 1887, 131 E. 76th St., New 
York City.; L. A. Stevens, 1888, Perry, N. Y.; R. H. Bos- 
worth, 1889, 230 Rodney St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. B. Water- 
man, 1890, Griggsville, Ill.; J. S. Ostrander, 1891, 314 
President St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Lewis E. Snow, 1892, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CLASS OF 1889.—‘‘ THE ARGONAUTS.”’ 


“Knowledge unused for the good of others is more vain than 
unused gold.” 


OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. C. C. Creegan, D.D., Congregational House, 1 Somerset 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents—The Rev. S. Mills Day, Honeoye, N. Y. ; the Rev. J. H. 
McKee, Little Valley, N. Y.; the Rev. I. D. Steele, Jackson, Tenn. ; Miss 
Genevieve M. Walton, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Mrs. Jennie R. Hawes, Mendota, 
Iil.; Mrs. J. A. Helmrich, Canton, Ohio; Miss Ella Smith, Meriden, Conn. ; 
Miss Mary Clenahan, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; G. A. Brashear, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
the Rev. S. H. Day, Bristol, R. I. 

Treasurer—The Rev. R. H. Bosworth, 230 Rodney Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. E.N. Lockwood, Ripon, Wis. 

Corresponding Secretary—The Rev. H. C. Jennings, St. Paul, Minn. 

CLass FLOWER—THE Daisy. 


A long list of assemblies is announced for the summer of 


’89. Each one of these gatherings will hold its C. L. S. C. 
Recognition Day, and hosts of Chautauquans will rally at 
these assemblies from every part of the country to celebrate 


victories won and to plan for future campaigns. A full list 
of these Recognition Days will be sent to every member of 
’89 before the 25th of May, and any member of the class who 
fails to receive by that date a ‘‘ Report Blank’’ or ‘“ Final 
Address to the Class of ’89,’’ should at once notify the 
Plainfield Office. This communication will be of the great- 
est importance and no member of the Class of ’89 must be 
without it. 

Recognition Day at Chautauqua will be Wednesday, 
August 21. How many ’89’s will be there to join the pro- 
cession and pass the arches ? 

Plan to fill out the four-page memoranda for each year’s 
work. It does not involve a great deal of extra labor and it 
makes all the difference between a well rounded four years’ 
work and an incomplete record. The satisfaction gained 
by having thoroughly finished the work will be an ample 
reward. 

An ’89 who fears that she must take five years for the 
course, writes: ‘‘I teach school, edit a bi-monthly paper 
connected with the school, and carry on the German course 
connected with the Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts.” 
We shall be sorry to lose such an energetic classmate, but 
the ’90’s will gladly welcome her intotheir ranksif she finds 
that her present duties prevent her from taking her diploma 
with the ’89’s. 

A minister’s wife whose hands are already more than full, 
has been so much helped by the four years’ work that she 
proposes to use her knowledge ‘‘ for the good of others.’’ 
We shall doubtless hear of a-circle in that community by 
next fall, for it is always the busiest people who find time 
to work for the good of others. 


THE C. L. S. C. CLASSES. 


CLASS OF 1890.—‘‘ THE PIERIANS.”’ 
“* Redeeming the Time.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. D. A. McClenahan, Allegheny, Pa. 

Vice-Presidents—John Lee Draper, Providence, R. I.; the Rev Leroy Stevens, 
Mount Pleasant, Pa.; Charles E. Weller, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Dr. Edwards, 
Randolph, N. Y.; Miss Anna IL. Sanderson, Toronto, Canada; George H, 
Iott, Chicago, Ill.; A. T. Freye, Crestline, Ohio; Miss Helen Chenault, Ft. Scott, 
Kan.; S. M. Delano, New Orleans, La.; Miss Sarah Young, Danville, Ky. 

Eastern Secretary—Miss G. L.. Chamberlain, Plainfield, N. J. 

Western Secretary—The Rev. H. B. Waterman, Griggsville, Ill. 

Treasurer—Mrs. E. P. Wood, 252 General Taylor Street, New Orleans, La, 


Items for this column should be sent to Miss G. L. Chamberlain, Plain. 
field, N. J. 
CLass FLOWER—THE TUBEROSE. 


DEAR FELLOW CLASSMATES,—Nearly three years have 
passed since we joined in forming the Class of ’90. These 
have been years of enjoyment in our work. We were then, 
and many of us are still, strangers, yet there is a bond of 
union. For two years we have been reading the same 
books—we are classmates. And we are proud of the fact 
that we belong to the Banner Class, a class which has 
reached an enrollment of more than 25,000, and which from 
its organization has maniiested a spirit of energy and push. 

We have not been in the habit of following but rather of 
leading in advance movements. Those of our class who 
have had the pleasure of visiting Chautauqua during the 
past two summers have felt that the Class of ’90 had the 
best class meetings, the best socials and receptions—in 
short, that the Pierians had the best esprit de corps. But we 
are greatly straitened for want of a building in which to hold 
our class meetings. During the next two summers thou- 
sands of our class will visit the Assembly Grounds. 

You know of the movement to erect a Union Class Build- 
ing, each class joining the Union to have a commodious 
room which will be known as the headquarters of that class. 
A specific account of this was given in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
for October. The room for our class will be our property 
and we can furnish it to suit ourselves. In it we will have 
our class register, in it we will hold our class and social 
meetings—here we will come to know each other personally. 
The Class of ’90 was the first to indorse this movement for 
a Union Building ; shall we not continue to lead in the ef- 
fort? About $200 have been raised ; $600 or $700 more will 
be necessary from our class. We appeal to every Pierian 
who reads this letter, to respond with a contribution of 25 
cents or more. If 3,oo0 of us will do this we will have 
enough to pay our share on the building. Work has already 
been commenced and the building committee will need all 
funds as soon as possible. Send subscriptions to our secre- 
tary, MissG. L. Chamberlain, Plainfield, N. J., orto our treas- 
urer, Mrs. E. P. Wood, 252 General Taylor Street, New 
Orleans, La. 

Hoping to meet you in our class room next summer, or at 
least when we come together to graduate in 1890, I have the 
very great honor to be your Class President, 

Davip A. MCCLENAHAN. 


A ’90 whose ‘‘occupation is of a migrating nature,” 
writes : ‘‘I find unbounded pleasure in the course, and while 
reading alone I almost feel the presence of the struggling 
’g0’s."’ We all hope to ‘‘struggle’’ to some purpose. 

One of our classmates from Staten Island, who began the 
course in order to give it a trial, writes: ‘‘ It gives me great 
pleasure to say that the books have been my constant com- 
panions ever since. I do not merely read the books but 
study them that I may get all the good I can.’’ Congratu- 
lations to our classmate striving to be true to our motto, 
‘Drink deep or taste not the Pierian Spring.”’ 
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THE C. L. S. 


CLASS OF 1891.—‘‘ THE OLYMPIANS.” 
‘* So run that ye may obtain.”’ 


OFFICERS. 


President—The Rev. J. M. Durrell, D.D., Lawrence, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, Mass.; Mrs. Mary T. 
Lathrap, Jackson, Mich.; the Rev. J. A. Smith, Johnsonburgh, N. Y.; W. H, 
Westcott, Holley, N. Y.; Chas. E. Colston, Hannibal, Mo.; Rev. J. S. Ostran- 
der, D.D., 314 President Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Secretary—J. A. Reinhart, Ph.D., Paterson, N. J. 

Assistant Secretary—Mrs, Harriet A. H. Wilkie, Onondaga Valley, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Theodosia M. Foster, Verona, N. Y. 

CLass FLOWER—THE LAUREL AND WHITE ROSE. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CHAT.—The original man is at a pre- 
mium just now. To secure the premium some seek to be 
smart, and succeed in being failures. Sooner or later the 
world finds out whether we quarry for ourselves or whether 
we are simply common carriers of other men’s materials. 
He is most truly original who is most truly himself. 
When we train the powers of the mind along the lines 
of their natural activities, we attain originality. One 
of the objects contemplated in the course of the 
C.L. S. C. is the development of selfhood. Original pro- 
ducts come from original thinking, and this in turn is the 
child of original reading and observation. Each must use 
his own eyes and brains. In reading a book it is necessary 
to clearly apprehend what the author means ; if his sen- 
tences seem ambiguous, read and read until his thought is 
apparent. It is not a question of what we think, but what 
he thinks. Having obtained a view of the topic discussed 
from the author’s point of vision, the next step is to exam- 
ine the thought advanced in the light of all we have known 
about it, revolving the subject in our minds, modifying the 
writer’s statements where they seem to us wrong, changing 
our formulas if new truth has dawned on us, and arriving 
at last at such conclusions as appear to be the logical out- 
come of the freshest data. In this process, we shall find 
that new thoughts have been born within us, and new 
queries started along lines that will afford abundant oppor- 
tunity for future investigation. This is original reading 
and thinking, and is sure to result in fruit of some sort. 

Our originality will be manifested in as many ways as the 


- varied talents of different individuals develop amid mani- 


fold surroundings. The Olympian in the blacksmith shop 
will think out something new that will be advantageous to 
to him in his calling ; the one who is behind the counter will 
find himself a better salesman ; the /i#tévateur will do some- 
thing more than make scrap-books; and the preacher will 
put into his sermons fire that has been kindled on the altar 
of his own heart. 

This method of reading and thinking yields rich results in 
the study of the Word of God. As we find out what the 
various writers meant, put ourselves in their places, modify 
our views to harmonize with the sacred teachings, and pray 
for the direction of the Holy Spirit, our religious nature 
strikes its roots into divine truth, and the spiritual experi- 
ences of the soul become so real and precious that naught 
can overturn our faith. 


We are always glad to receive from classmates messages 
like the following and only wish that all ’91’s who drop from 
the ranks could give us as good reasons for their absence : 
“Partly through the influence of the C. L. S.C. I have been 
Spending this academical year in college, which does not 
permit me to keep up the reading. My interest in the cir- 
cle is unabated and when I shall have finished my course I 
expect to enter it again.”’ 


Another ’91 who is attending a normal college but plan- 
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ning to do her Chautauqua work during vacation, writes, ‘‘I 
cannot afford nor do I desire to give up the Chautauqua 
work. I gained more from my reading in thecircle last year 
than I ever did in all my school life and I am doing all I can 
to spread Chautauqua wherever I go.”’ 


CLASS OF 1892.—‘‘ THE COLUMBIA.” 


‘* Seek and ye shall obtain.”’ 


OFFICERS. 


President—Col. Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, Ark. 

First Vice-President—Prof. Lewis Stuart, Mich. 

Second Vice-President—F. W. Gunsaulus, Ill. 

District Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Frank Beard, N. Y.; Dr. P. S. Henson, Il. ; 
Charles P. Williamson, Ky.; Issa Tanimura, Japan, 

Treasurer and Member Building Committee—Lewis E. Snow, Mo. 

Secretary—Miss Jane P. Allen, University of North Dakota, Dak. 


CLass FLOWER—CARNATION. 


Let ’92 be well represented at all the assemblies this sum- 
mer that we may go back to our fall work as well equipped 
as any of our older Chautauqua comrades. If we are to 
make our influence felt, we must lay hold of every oppor- 
tunity that offers better preparation for our work. A good 
deal more will be expected of us next year as ‘‘ old Chautau- 
quans’’ than last year when we were only beginners in the 
race. Do not fail then to hold up the standard right bravely. 


How many of the Columbians are to be counted among the 
privileged contributors to our Class Building? The plans 
for this work are now being matured and if we would have 
our class home ready for use this summer, our part must be 
done promptly. Let every ’92 consider carefully the ways 
and means at his or her disposal and we are sure that none 
will feel compelled to drop out from this important part of 
our work. 


GRADUATE. CLASSES. 

The classes of ’86, ’87, and’88 are to have rooms in the new 
Union Class Building and we are glad to learn that there is 
every prospect of the building becoming an accomplished 
fact during the present season, if the members of these classes 
do their share. ’92, our youngest class, is bestirring her- 
self ‘‘mightily.’’ We must not let our juniors carry off the 
laurels of hard work. 


The Brooklyn, N. Y. 87’s of whom there are a goodly num- 
ber have undertaken to supply photographs of their class 
president and of Mrs. G. R. Alden at the regular price (25c). 
All profits are, however, to be devoted exclusively to the 
cause of the Class Building. Miss Teal of 848 Gates Ave. is 
chairman of the committee. 


The C. L. S. C. will begin next year’s work with a constit- 
uency of twenty-two thousand graduates. Special arrange- 
ments are now being made for the benefit of this large body 
of Chautauquans and plans of work will be submitted in the 
early fall. Let every one of the twenty-two thousand plan 
to be a worker next year. 


An ’88 graduate who has filled out the white seal memo- 
randa tor each of his four years, writes, ‘‘ The course has been 
to mean interesting and profitable one. Ican heartily commend 
it to all who have time to read it ; and from my own experi- 
ence I am convinced that the busiest can find the time, by 
making the most of the spare moments.”’ 


A former ’88 assigns the best of reasons for failing to finish 
the required four years’ work. We are proud of him and only 
regret that we could not have the honor of counting him 
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among our fellow graduates. He says, ‘‘ About a year and a 
half ago I began preparing myself for college and had to 
drop the C. L. S. C. readings. I continued to send my yearly 
tees, hoping I might find time to do the reading and grad- 
uate with my class, but my time is so completely taken up 
with my preparatory studies that I have not been able to 
do any of it. I have to do all of my studying in the evening 
as I work in the shop all day, so you see I have little time to 
spare for other things. The desire to go to college is the out- 


come of the C. L. S. C. readings. WhetherI am permitted 
to see my desire realized or not, I shall have a grateful 
remembrance of the C. L. S. C. for what it has done for me.” 
Two 88’s from California and Rhode Island write as follows : 
The first, ‘‘ I supposed I had had a good education but noth- 
ing I have learned has given me the same satisfaction as the 
general reading I have done since I joined the C. L. S.C.” 
The second, ‘‘ The C. L. S. C. createdin me a dislike for light 
literature, which I can never sufficiently appreciate.’’ 





C. L.S. C. READINGS FOR 


1889-1890. 


The subjoined schedule for the}course of Readings for the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle for the coming year 
Contains all of the subjects that will be pursued, both those in the books and those in the articles of the magazine. The 
order in which they are to appear is not yet definitely settled, and a few slight changes in that respect may be made later. 
All interested, however, will obtain here a complete and substantially a correct bird’s-eye view of the work of the whole year. 


October. 
Outline History of Rome. 
Wilkinson’s Latin Course in English. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 


January. 
Outline History of Rome. 
Wilkinson’s Latin Course in English. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 


April. 
Ely’s Political Economy. 
Steele’s Physics. 
IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 


‘* The Politics which Made and Unmade 
Rome.’’ 

** The Story of Roman Excavation.”’ I. 

“Old Roman Life’”’ I. 

‘* Tales from Roman and Italian Life.’’ 

‘“The Chautauquan Map Series.” 

‘‘Sunday Readings.” 

‘‘Important Public Questions.”’ 

‘* The Face of the Earth.” I. 

“The Uses of Mathematics.’’ I. 

‘‘Traits of Human Nature.’ I. 

‘* Mental Philosophy.” I. 


“The Politics which Made and Unmade 
Rome.” 

““A Home Art Club.” 

‘Life in Medizeval Italy.” I. 

“Tales from Roman and Italian Life.” 

‘‘The Chautauquan Maps.”’ 

*‘ Sunday Readings.” 

*‘Important Public Questions.” 

‘‘ The Face of the Earth.” IV. 

“The Uses of Mathematics.” IV. 

“Traits of Human Nature.’ IV. 

‘‘Mental Philosophy.” IV. 

February. 


“The Ageof Despots.”’ 

“The Home Art Club.’’ 

‘* Life in the Italy of To-day.”’ I. 

‘Tales from Roman and Italian Life.” 

“Italian Literature.’”’ I. 

‘‘The Chautauquan Maps.”’ 

‘*Sunday Readings.” 

‘‘Important Public Questious.’’ 

‘Recent Adaptations of Scientific Dis- 
coveries.’’ II. 

‘*Science Teachings.’’ III. 

‘“The History of American Morals.” 
II. 


November. 
Outline History of Rome. ury. j 
Wilkinson’s Latin Course in English. Steele’s Physics. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 


Townsend's Bible in the Nineteenth Cent- May. 


Van Dyke’s ‘‘ HowtoJudge ofa Picture.” 
IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 


‘The Politics which Made and Unmade 
Rome.”’ 

“The Story of Roman Excavation.’’ II. 

**Old Roman Life.’’ II. 

‘* Tales from Roman and Italian Life.’’ 

‘*The Chautauquan Maps.” 

**Sunday Readings.” 

“‘Important Public Questions.”’ 

“The Face of the Earth.’”’ II. 

“The Uses of Mathematics.”’ II. 

‘*Traits of Human Nature.” II. 

‘* Mental Philosophy.’’ II. 


‘“The Age of Despots.”’ 

‘“The Home Art Club.” 

‘*Life in Medizeval Italy.”’ II. 

“Tales from Roman and Italian Life.” 

‘‘The Debt of the English to the Latin 
Tongue.’ I. 

‘*The Chautauquan Maps.” 

‘*Sunday Readings.”’ 

“‘TImportant Public Questions.” 

‘* The Face of the Earth.” V. 

**Science Teachings.”’ I. 

‘Traits of Human Nature.” IV. 

March. 


‘‘ The Political Development of Modern 
Italy.”’ 

‘The Home Art Club.”’ 

‘* Life in the Italy of To-day.” II. 

‘Tales from Roman and Italian Life.” 

“‘Ttalian Literature.” II. 

‘*The Chautauquan Maps.” 

‘* Sunday Readings.”’ 

‘‘Important Public Questions.”’ 

‘Recent Practical Adaptations of Sci- 
entific Discoveries.’”’ III. 

‘*Science Teachings.’”’ IV. 

“The History of American Morals. 
III. 


” 


December. 


Outline History of Rome. 
Wiikinson’s Latin Course in English. 


Steele's Physics. 


Ely’s Political Economy. 


IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 


June. 


IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 

‘* The Politics which Made and Unmade 
Rome.”’ 

‘“‘A Home Art Club.”’ 

“Old Roman Life.’’ III. 

“ Tales from Roman and Italian Life.’’ 

‘‘The Chautauquan Maps.”’’ 

“‘Sunday Readings.”’ 

‘‘Important Public Questions.”’ 

“The Face of the Earth.’’ III. 

‘The Uses of Mathematics,’’ III. 

‘*Traits of Human Nature.” III. 

“Mental Philosophy.” III. 


‘“The Age of Despots.”’ 

“The Home Art Club.” 

“Life in Medieval Italy.”’ III. 

‘*Tales from Roman and Italian Life.” 

““The Debt of the English to the Latin 
Tongue.”’ II. . 

“The Chautauquan Maps.”’ 

‘*Sunday Readings.” 

‘‘Important Public Questions.”’ 

‘Recent Adaptations of Scientific Dis- 
coveries.’”’ I. 

“Science Teachings.’”’ II. 

‘‘The History of American Morals.’’ I. 


‘* The Political Development of Modern 
Italy.”’ 

‘*The Home Art Club.” 

‘*Life in the Italy of To-day.’ III. 

‘‘Tales from Roman and Italian Life.” 

‘Italian Literature.”’ III. 

‘“The Chautauquan Maps.”’ 

“‘Sunday Readings.” 

‘‘Tmportant Public Questions.”’ 

‘Recent Practical Adaptations of Sci- 
entific Discoveries." IV. 

“Science Teachings.”’ V. 

‘‘ The History of American Morals.”’ IV. 
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EDITOR’S 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Improvement has been always a plank in the editorial plat- 
form of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Itisin response to the pledge 
which this plank implies that the most radical changes yet at- 
tempted in the history of the periodical are about to be made. 
Beginning with the first number of Volume X.—October, 1889— 
the form of the magazine will be changed, the page being made 
six and one half by teninches in size. The actual reading 
space will be increased by employing a larger number of pages 
than at present. The number of issues in a year will be twelve 
instead of ten. The appearance of the magazine will be vastly 
bettered by introducing heavier paper, wider margins, and un- 
cut edges. An examination of the circular bound into the pres- 
ent impression will show a new design which has been adopted 
for the cover. This design is the work of Mr. R. S. De Costa, of 
New York, and we are confident that our readers will find it 
satisfactory. 

The improvements in the outward appearance will not be 
made without corresponding efforts to broaden and enrich the 
contents. The outline of the Required Readings of the Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle for the coming year is printed 
on the preceding page. It will serve as an example of the in- 
creased vigor, attractiveness, and value of all the contents of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. ‘The writers who will contribute to this 
course, include the names of many of the best known scholars 
and /ittévateurs of England and America. They have been 
chosen in every case because of their familiarity with the sub- 
jects and their ability to treat them in a clear, concise, and 
popular manner. It will be seen that not only is the course of 


unusual attractiveness, and that it includes some entirely new 
features, but that the quantity of matter it promises is consid- 


erably greater than ever before. At the beginning of the publi- 
cation of THE CHAUTAUQUAN it was understood that it contain 
one half of the Required Readings for the Circle. This it always 
has done, and it has furnished besides many valuable helps for 
individual readers and for circles. Nine years of experience 
have proved that THE CHAUTAUQUAN is able to furnish an 
amount of reading matter equal to that in the books at slightly 
less than one third the cost. More, the matter it furnishes em- 
bodies the results of the latest researches in every subject, is 
perfectly fresh, and is the work of the ablest writer to be se- 
cured in every line. In short, THE CHAUTAUQUAN furnishes 
more reading of a higher character than the books contain, and 
ata much less price. This fact has induced the Chancellor and 
those in control of the C. L. S. C. to advise that less matter be 
printed in bound volumes and more in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
The changes in form and style of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, the 
lengthened term of issue, and the increased quantity of reading 
matter necessarily will be accompanied by a small increase 
{50 cents) in price, making the yearly subscription price $2.00, 
but the course will cost even less than it does now. Thus last 
year the cost was $7.50; next year it will be probably not over 
$6.50, possibly a little less. This reduction in cost will be se- 
cured by covering in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, the ground otherwise 
included in books. 

In no way will the proposed modifications and improvements 
change the distinctive character of the magazine. It will re- 
main the organ of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
its highest object to serve that great institution with fidelity. A 
continually varying arrray of eminent men and women will be 
introduced to the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle by 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN to instruct, counsel, and stimulate the 
members in their efforts for selfculture. Not only shall we seek 
the best material to minister to the C. L. S. C. but we shall en- 
deavor to direct it carefully to those subjects which seem to us 
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of the most practical value to the circle. No labor will be 
spared in the effort to make the THE CHAUTAUQUAN the most 
useful of magazines. Whenever a new departure will improve 
it, it will be made, whatever the cost or risk involved. Our 
readers shall find only the ablest writers, the highest talent, the 
most thorough scholars in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. With the good 
will which they have given us so freely in the past continued, 
we pledge ourselves to make the magazine a constantly in- 
creasing stimulus and pleasure to its readers and a greater and 
greater honor to Chautauqua. 


THE DEFEAT OF PROHIBITION IN NEW ENGLAND. 

The failure of Prohibition in New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts was the more disappointing because it was not anticipated. 
We are in the habit of thinking of New England as the home 
of the Puritans and the land of moral reforms. Weare most 
of us illy prepared for the defeat of Prohibition on the classic 
soil of enlightenment and reformation. But the wise American 
learned some time ago that Puritanism has emigrated to.the 
West. Massachusetts may be said to have made Kansas a Pro- 
hibition state at the tremendous cost of remaining herself in the 
grasp of the rum power. Ifthe sons of New England who sup- 
port the Prohibition cause in Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, had re- 
mained in New England, Prohibition would be triumphant 
throughout the six Eastern States. 

Nor is this migration fact limited to a moving out. There has 
been a great incoming migration, nearly all of it foreign-born 
humanity. The French Canadian and the Irishman defeated 
Prohibition. Boston is a foreign city. Most of the larger towns 
of New Hampshire and Massachusetts are ruled by foreign blood. 
The farms which the Puritans have abandoned to seek homes 
on the prairies are occupied and cultivated by Irish farmers. 
New England proper has been going West for half a century and 
Canada and Europe have been recolonizing our far East. The 
moral problems still fSok for solutions to New England thinkers 
and reformers ; but the thinkers and reformers win their largest 
victories in the far West. The recent defeats of Prohibition 
are not surprising ; victory would have required an explana- 
tion. 

There is another side of this migration fact. In Iowa and 
Kansas, Prohibition is firmly established and amazingly 
successful. But it must not be forgotten that both states 
invited Prohibition citizens when they still had small 
populations. Prohibitionists moved into them to escape 
from the despotism of the saloon. For years this move- 
ment has been growing, strengthening Prohibition there and 
weakening it more or less in states farther East. Iowa and 
Kansas could not have made a higher bid for the best citizen- 
ship and the best conditions of material and moral prosperity. 
Every new citizen has been a reinforcement for Prohibition and 
the law has been stronger each succeeding year. Meanwhile a 
generation of Prohibitionists is growing up under a social 
order in which the saloons has no place. We are proud of this 
piece of American statesmanship. But we cannot forget that 
these new citizens left us in the older states and that their places 
are everywhere filled by people brought up on beer and whisky. 
Every such change made the temperance cause weaker in the 
East, made the fight with rum harder, and the issue of every bat- 
tle more doubtful. We hope that Kansas and Iowa may yet 
help us to victory by the splendor of their successes. But mean- 
while the saloon has an enormous increase of power in the 
East through these changes of population. 

We believe that any distinctively American community would 
now adopt Prohibition. The foreign elements require a season of 
education. We further suggest to those whom the defeats of the 
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last two years have discouraged, that the educating work has been 
going on during too short a period to produce great and decisive 
effects. The boys whom it is molding into solid Prohibitionists 
are not yet voters. Through the schools and organized lecture 
work a steady advance is being made in producing settled con- 
viction. The success of Prohibition states is becoming more 
marked and even foreign-born citizens will soon feel the effect 
of all the good work being done for this great reform movement. 
We may have to wait for larger and more decisive success; but 
Prohibition is on the march to victory. In our view, the great 
lesson of the recent defeats is that we must Americanize our 
foreign-born populations as a part of the great Prohibition cam- 
paign. The necessity of doing this work may protract the cam- 
paign into the next century. 


THE SPECULATIVE SPIRIT. 

We have recently witnessed a remarkable novelty in emigra- 
tion. Oklahoma was filled up in a day by the peculiar process 
called ‘‘a boom.’’ It had been well advertised fora year or more 
as an earthly paradise, and on the very day when it was first open 
to settlement, a crowd rushed in and filled the towns and farms. 
This country has in all previous cases been settled gradually, 
and there can be no doubt that though many trials and hard- 
ships attend the frontier settler’s life, yet there is less of personal 
suffering and moral disorder than attends the ‘‘boom’’ system 
of occupation. The truth is that the speculative spirit has grown 
toa dangerous magnitude in our people, and that the Okla- 
homa rush for farms and town lots is one of its manifestations. 
All honor to the honest and laborious settlers who found new 
states, many of them leaving behind more than they find in the 
virgin territories. But we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
the hope of getting something for nothing moved a considerable 
number of the people who thronged into the new region on the 
22d of April last; nor can we decline to know that a large 
number were painfully disappointed. It was merely to many, 
a new speculation, a new kind of gambling, one more chance 
to get money without earning it by hard labor and keeping it by 
strict economy. Of course this element of the population will 
disappear and leave a laborious and peaceful community. But 
the pain and sorrow of it remain in a great object lesson. 

We can render our readers no greater service than to impress 
them with the plain truth that speculation is a delusion and that 
honest work and careful husbandry of honest earnings are the 
only real means of fortune and ofhappiness. It is an old-fash- 
ioned doctrine—the more’s the pity—but it is sound doctrine, and 
the pulpit and press ought to teach it and to beat it in by incessant 
repetition. Speculation has many evils, but one of its danger- 
ous influences resembles the effect of drink. The taste for it 
grows. One of our oil towns recently discovered that its people 
annually sent away to lottery companies a large sum of money— 
altogether out of proportion to the size ofthe city. From specu- 
lation in oil to lottery speculation is a road as straight as that 
from moderate drinking to drunkenness. Honest industry and 
business lose their relish to men who have begun to speculate, 
to trust to chances rather than certainties, to endeavor to live 
without the work and economy of the steady and slow-moving 
world. When oil fails, lotteries attract. The farm is mortgaged 
to speculate in a silver mine, or to buy stocks inflated on pur- 
pose to attract foolish buyers. There is not a town in Western 
Pennsylvania which has no men ruined by oil speculation. 
Wise men have said that the oil while blessing the world has 
cursed the people under whose soil it was discovered. The 
speculative spirit has made of a good a prodigious evil and bur- 
dened an honest and useful industry with ‘‘a fool tax’? whose 
aggregate no man can reckon up. 

The rule is that an honest loaf ‘‘ tastes good,’’ and that there is 
some bitterness in a speculative gain. The worst thing which 
can happen to a young gambler isto win. For the winning is 
sure to be followed by a loss. But if the gain could be constant, 
it could not produce happiness. Things do us good in the 


measure in which we have by labor put ourselves into them. 
The small gains of a mechanic represent more real happiness. 
than the millions piled up by speculation. It is an awful thing 
for this nation that so many people reject this plain truth and go. 
on searching for some short cut to wealth. If they found the 
desired by-path it would not lead to the pleasures strewed 
along the daily highway of toil. They do not discover the short- 
cuts, and they lose all joy in plain traveling to plain ends. 
Nothing in speculative gains equals the joys of honest 
work. No princely fortune awaits the ambitious hunter of new 
Golcondas. On the average, the chase is fruitless. But ifevery 
speculator could find an Eldorado, he would fail to find his an- 
ticipated and eagerly-coveted pleasures. We are to conquer the 
little kingdoms and to enjoy them because in the slow conquest 
we have: made every inch of them a part of ourselves. To live 
without what we do not need, disciplines us and opens spiritual 
springs of joy in our nature. The plain paths of honest toil may 
become for each one the flowery paths of pleasantness. For the 
contented and laborious spirit there are streams in the desert of 
homely life and songs in the night of poverty. These truths 
cannot be laughed out of their divinely assigned empire over 
human life. 


THE REQUIRED READINGS FOR 1889-90. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA course is based on the principle that all 
true reading follows subjects. In pursuance of this plan the 
course for the year 1889-90 has been arranged. The bulk of 
each year’s work is history, for the coming year, that of Rome. 
Concise and scholarly outlines on these topics are furnished in 
the text-book, and fitting on to them come the serials of the 
magazine. The political principles which underlie the facts of 
Roman, Medizeval, Italian, and Modern Italian history will be 
a striking and highly practical element among these, and one 
that will have the force of an object lesson in politics to the 
large number of our readers who are aiming at good citizenship. 
Anew feature in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, a series of maps, will 
take up the geographical condition of the country at the crit- 
ical points in its history. This series of maps will have the 
strength of a text-book, since sets of questions will be presented 
with them, which will trace the political as well as geographical 
changes. Another new feature of the Required Readings will 
be monthly tales from Roman or Italian life. The pith of such 
works as Johnson’s ‘‘Sejanus,’’ Mr. Ware’s ‘‘ Zenobia,”’ or Bul- 
wer’s ‘‘ Last Days of Pompeii,’’ will be put into compact articles 
and will furnish bright glimpses of the romantic and picturesque 
side of the country’s story. Strong side lights will be furnished 
by articles on Old Roman Life, and on the Life of Medieval and 
Modern Italy These articles will be something of the style of 
Mahaffy’s ‘‘Old Greek Life.’’ Naturally these various lines 
will fit into the text-book on literature, more or less completely, 
but at least two sets of readings have been prepared for the ex- 
press purpose of supplementing that subject—they are the 
studies in Italian Literature, which will begin at the next period 
in literature after the close of the text-book, and the articles 
presenting the relations which exist between the Latin tongue 
and the English. The idea of a Roman year will be carried out 
still more completely by setting the Home Club—the novel and 
inviting medium through which art is to be studied the coming 
year—at Roman and Italian subjects. A bright work pointing 
out those general principles with which one must be familiar 
before forming an intelligent judgment of pictures, will be 
one of the most useful works on art yet introduced into the 
course. 

The science of the present year has been zodlogy and chemis- 
try. Physics and physical geography will follow in the coming 
year’s course, and a very rich treat are the readers to have in 
these subjects. The latest discoveries and latest practical 
adaptation of physical forces, the newest theories and the moral 
as well as practical bearings of scientific truths will be put before 
them in so compact and popular a form that he who runs may 
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read. Astrong book of the course will be Prof. R. T. Ely’s 
work on Political Economy. Chautauqua readers are well 
enough acquainted through the magazine with Dr. Ely’s clear 
thinking and writing to know that they will have an excellent 
guide in this subject. The series of important Public Ques- 
tions which THe CHAUTAUQUAN has adopted as a regular feat- 
ure of its readings, will call attention in monthly discussions to 
various political, social, and economic principles as the events 
of the times make them of interest. 

The four years’ reading of the C. L. S. C. includes an admi- 
rable and complete history of the Christian Church. Last year 
the Medizeval Church was the subject ; the year before the Early 
Church ; in 1889 and ’90 we take up the church in the nine- 
teenth century, and very properly shall join with it a study in 
American Morals. Mental Philosophy and Human Nature, two 
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subjects of the closest relationship, finish the Readings. These 
are to appear in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and will be treated not 
only from the standpoint of the philosopher, but from the 
standpoint of the practical man of the world. Not classification 
of powers alone will be the theme, but the use, growth, and en- 
richment of these powers as well. 

Such is the course to which we invite readers the coming 
year. He who reads to train his mind and to fill it with useful 
knowledge will find that each successive day’s work in this 
course will fit into what has gone before, will strengthen and 
improve it, and that when the year is done he will know some- 
thing definite in several important lines. To read without some 
such systematized plan, desultorily running after now this and 
now that book, is, as Frederic Harrison puts it, ‘‘ fruitless as 
whistling.”’ 








Those of our readers who want to know all about the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly for 1889 should subscribe at once for the 
Assembly Herald. By so doing they will receive the advance 
number of the Herald, a paper of twenty pages, including the 
Detailed Daily Program, for the entire season, from July 2 to 
August 26, full particulars concerning all the varied depart- 
ments of Assembly work, the Chautauqua College of Liberal 
Arts, the School of Music, Teachers’ Retreat, School of 
English Bible, and all other features of the Sixteenth Chautau- 
qua season. From July 24 to August 26 they will receive daily 
(Sundays excepted) copies of the Herald containing the fullest 
accounts of the every-day workings of the summer city, steno- 
graphic reports of the lectures delivered, and descriptions of all 
gatherings of interest and importance. The price for the Her- 
ald will be as formerly, $1.00 per year, in clubs of five or more, 
gocents. By subscribing before August 1 for THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN and Assembly Daily Herald they can be secured for 
$2.70; after that date this offer will be withdrawn. 





There are changes which might be made in the customs 
of the President of the United States which would increase ma- 
terially his dignity and not decrease the freedom of access to 
him in which the country so delights. One to which President 
Harrison strongly inclines is the cessation of presidential hand- 
shaking, a really cruel imposition. Another is the change it 
has been reported he would make by moving his executive 
business offices from the White House. It is said that the State 
Department has been chosen. The erection of a presidential 
building for executive work would be more suitable. We 
heartily trust that this will be done. The practice of having the 
President of the United States do business in his private dwelling 
is too much like the living over one’s grocery, a thing which 
many good people must do for the sake of economy but scarcely 
for any other reason. Such a reason is hardly valid in the 
President’s case. 





Mr. James Russell Lowell in replying to the toast ‘‘ Our Lit- 
erature’”’ in the Washington Centennial exercises, declared : 

“T admire our energy, our enterprise, our inventiveness, our multiplicity 
ofresource, no man more; but itis by less visibly remunerative virtues, I 
persist in thinking, that nations chiefly live and feel the higher meaning of 
their lives. Prosperous we may be in other ways, contented with more spe- 
cious success; but that nation isa mere horde supplying figures to the cen- 
sus, which does not acknowledge a true prosperity and a richer content- 
mentin the things of the mind. Railways and telegraphs reckoned by the 
thousand miles are excellent things in their way, but I doubt whether it be 
of their poles and sleepers that the rounds are made of that ladder by which 
men or nations climb to the fulfillment of their highest purpose and 
function.” 

And in that declaration he gave the measure, not only for the 
American nation to apply, but for American commonwealths, 


cities, towns, and individuals. 
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It is to be hoped that everybody has saved something for his 
family archives in commemoration of the Washington Centen- 
nial. Nothing better, perhaps, could be obtained than a collec- 
tion of a half a dozen of the centennial editions of the leading 
weekly papers, not forgetting one comic sheet, for they were 
monuments of enterprise and completeness, and bound into a 
portfolio would make the finest of souvenirs. The only official 
memorial which has been prepared is a medal designed by Mr. 
St. Gaudens and which, in its way, is as good as could be 
desired. 





The state of New York contains eight Indian Reservations. 
A special committee transmitted lately a report to the legisla- 
ture on the condition of the inhabitants, and a sorry state of 
things it shows. The tribal relations, the dependent habits en- 
couraged by public care, and the barrier between even the 
meanest of white men and the Indians have encouraged laziness, 
stunted self-respect, and stimulated immorality until the reser- 
vations are a blot on the civilization of the state. The commit- 
tee advise dividing the land by severalty and giving the Indians 
citizenship. A bill to that effect is now before the Legislature. 
Unquestionably it is the only method by which manliness can 
be awakened among the Indians of the state. 





The leading argument for running a railroad to its full ca- 
pacity on Sunday, as for keeping up work in great factories, has 
been that it would be a serious interruption to business to do 
otherwise. It is hopeful to see such corporations as the Penn- 
sylvania and New York Central Railroads and such officials as 
the Postmaster General and Secretary of War rebuking this po- 
sition by ordering that*much of the business which they control 
shall stop. It is a suppression of business which the country 
needs. We do business too continuously for the health of our 
souls, our minds, and our bodies. We shall be a greater and a 
purer nation when we recognize this and compel the wheels, the 
country over, to cease their turning for one seventh of the 
time. 





The news record of the United States for the month of April 
was scarred by a number of serious railroad disasters. Their de- 
tails rapidly faded from the public mind. Nobody now asks how 
they were caused, whether, if due to carelessness, punishment 
was awarded, or if to improper construction or care of the 
road or rolling stock, the companies have been held responsible. 
Indeed,the forgetfulness of the public almost equals the care of 
the corporations in concealing the causes ofaccidents. The only 
way in which we shall ever be rid of them is by a public senti- 
ment which will not allow them to be forgotten until properly 
punished. It is public sentiment which is putting the electric 
wires under ground in New York and which has made it dan- 
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-gerous for a contractor to put up a shoddy building. Ina similar 
way public sentiment can put a stop to so many railroad 
-disasters. 


There passed out from among the great educators of this coun- 
try in April, one of the foremost, Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, fora 
quarter of a century President of Columbia College, in New York 
City. The two conspicuous achievements of higher education in 
America in the last twenty years have been opening colleges to 
women and making original research a distinctive feature of 
every institution of high rank. Dr. Barnard was an influential 
factor in bringing about both these desirable results. The Co- 
lumbia pamphlets reporting original work are fine proofs of the 
encouragement he gave his faculty, and the Barnard College for 
Women recently incorporated in New York City is a splendid 
testimonial to his labor in opening better educational privileges 
to women. 


It is universally conceded that the greatest institution of its 
kind in the world is the Johns Hopkins Hospital opened on 
May 7 in Baltimore. For thirteen years a board of select 
trustees have been working out the founder’s plan. So skill- 
fully have they handled their funds that seventeen buildings 
have been constructed and furnished and not a dollar has been 
taken from the principal of nearly three and one half million 
dollars, placed in the hands of the trustees, but with an actual 
increase of the endowment by judicious investments by the sum 
of $113,000. This magnificent place of mercy by the donor’s 
directions receives ‘‘the indigent sick of the city and its envi- 
rons without regard to sex, age, or color, who may require 
surgical or medical treatment, and the poor of the city and state, 
of all races, who are stricken down‘by any casualty.’’ Besides, 
the educational facilities are enormous. The Hospital is de- 
signed to be a part of the medical school of the university and pro- 
visions are made for at least thirty students to reside constantly 
in the hospital. A structure is devoted to experimental research 
and a school for training nurses is provided. The opening of 
the Hospital has attracted the attention literally of the civilized 
world, telegrams of congratulation being received outside of 
this country from the University of Heidelberg, from the leading 
medical authorities of Europe, and from Trinity College, Oxford. 


The second time has the work of the Parnell Commission 
taken a dramatic aspect. Mr. Parnell’s examination was 
scarcely less exciting than Pigott’s, and it may be said that it 
has done almost as much to strengthen Home Rule and its 
leader as did that of the knave. Even disinterested and con- 
servative spectators must admit that the way Mr. Parnell keeps 
his head is most extraordinary and must feel, too, that he is a 
man whose soul is in his cause. A more perfectly reasonable and 
righteous position was never taken than ,his when he asked : 

“That Ireland shall have the powerof dealing with all those matters 
which concern herself and herself alone, but without the slightest shadow of 
danger or risk to the interests of the Empire. That you on yourside should 
be willing to consider and deal with this question as if it were an open ques- 
tion ; that you should consider how far you can give to Ireland the right to 
legislate for herself with safety to your own greater and undoubtedly more 
overpowering interests. It is legitimate and right that we, being the 
smaller country, should endeavor to conciliate you in every possible man- 
ner, to yield to you, and to agree to such safeguards as you may think neces, 
sary or desirable for the security of your own interests.”’ 


Russia is carrying on a brutal campaign against the use of the 
Polish language. Every word of Polish in public or private is 
forbidden absolutely. Women have been dragged to prison and 
men fined for praying aloud in Polish at the altars of churches. 
“If you want to talk to God,’’ said the Czar’s officer, “you 
must do it in Russian.’”?’ This compulsion is in striking con- 
trast to the silent but effective way in which the American spirit 
impels foreigners in the United States to give up of their own 
accord their native tongue. A remarkable example is reported 
from New York City, where the Paulists’ Fathers are substitut- 


ing English for Latin in their services. The spirit is even at- 
tacking fashion and diplomacy for the printing of the Centen- 
nial menus in French was complained of bitterly by many per- 
sons as an American proceeding, and it was rumored that the 
Samoan Conference in Berlin would be opened by Count Bis- 
marck in English. This was not done, but the business is being 
conducted mainly in that tongue. 


A more flagrant case of injustice would be difficult to find than 
the fault-finding which has been bestowed on Mr. Stanley since 
the receipt of his last letter, tracing his African journey up to 
August 28, 1888. The Congo route proved full of horrors, the na- 
tives hostile, his force mutinous, the country desolate, and at the 
end Emin Bey whom he went to relieve he found prosperous. 
His critics made wise by his experiences, now say that he 
ought to have taken the Zanzibar route, that he was cruel 
to natives and to his force, else he would not have had trouble, 
that it was foolish to set out to relieve a prosperous man, that 
his geographical and other discoveries do not amount to much, 
and even hint that it is not improbable that he is in some myste- 
rious way in league with slave-traders. The fact that he has ex- 
plored a new strip of the earth’s surface, at fearful odds, and, also, 
that when his full story is known it will explain the reasons why of 
every step he has taken, are overlooked in order ‘‘to make a point.” 
The only way, however, in which Stanley could have escaped 
these tirades would have been to have lost heart and died in the 
wilderness. 


Few educational enterprises have yielded larger results for the 
amount invested than the Egypt Exploration Fund. Expend- 
ing annually since 1883 between $7,000 and $8,000 it has discov- 
ered or disclosed the following interesting sites: Pittrom (the 
treasure city of Exodus i.11.), Goshen Tahpanhes (the Daphne of 
the Greeks), the city of Onias, Zoan, Am, Naukratis, and, latest 
of all, Bubastis (the Pi-Besetti of the Scriptures.) These discov- 
eries have been conducted in a thoroughly scientific manner and 
have yielded rich results regarding the sciences, arts, and indus- 
tries of past ages, the early sources of Greek history, and par- 
ticularly Biblical and secular history. The fund is supported 
entirely by the contributions of knowledge-lovers, and its officers 
are putting out theirannual appeal. We trust that many Chau- 
tauquans may feel able to send contributions to Dr. Wm. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Chautauqua was honored by the Egypt Exploration Fund a 
year ago by a gift to its museum, the only one ever bestowed in 
this country, with the single exception of the collection presented 
to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The collection was secured 
through the influence of Dr. J. E. Kittredge. There are 456 articles 
in the entire display, including lamps, amphora pottery of the 
Roman period, bronze figures of gods aud goddesses, coins, 
scarebs, moulds, statuettes, mosaics, bronze lattice work, and 
a large squatting statue. The inscriptions still legible on the 
statue are sufficient to inform the reader of hieroglyphics that 
this isa monument to a former priest of the goddess Vati, Menep- 
thah by name, and that the passer-by is asked to offer oblations 
in his honor. The articles were all taken from excavations made 
in the land of Goshen. 

There is no moral tonic like the story of a heroic deed. When 
in April, after days of anxiety, the W/issouri reached Philadel- 
phia bearing the welcome news that through the skill and 
bravery of its captain, the passengers, seven hundred or more, 
of an abandoned steamer, the Danmark, were safe, the outburst 
of enthusiastic applause from the whole country was loud and sin- 
cere. It was not alone the friends of the rescued, the sailors, and 
those interested in the sea; it was everybody. A brave deed is 
a common good, for itis a common stimulus. Hearts beat high- 
er and courage is renewed by the sight of heroism. 
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In spite of the fact that the French chemist Chevreul lived 
to be over 102, he scarcely can be said to have doneanything to- 
ward solving the problem how to be a centenarian. Another 
more important matter his life confirmed, that years are no reason 
for inactivity or idleness. Since 1806 up to last year, Chevreul 
was publishing regularly the results of his investigations. His 
work was of the most profound and intricate nature, including 
investigations into what might be called the prosaic subject of ani- 
mal-fats and the artistic subject of color. In the former depart- 


ment we owe him the stearine candle and the process of making 
glycerine for common use. Assuperintendent of the great man- 
ufactory of Gobelin tapestries, Chevreul has contributed endless 
improvements to the art of dyeing, and it was he who devised 
the chromatic scale. 





Beet-sugar and Claus Spreckles, the great indepeudent sugar 
manufacturer, have been thus far the only important rivals the 
Sugar Trust has encountered. It looks as if the skill of the 
chemist has developed an element which might make a trio of 
its opposers ; this is a purely inorganic compound known as ben- 
soic sulphinide, with a sweetness three hundred times as great 
as that of sugar. This substitute is beginning to find its way in- 
to the markets. Bensoic sulphinide is only one of several inor- 
ganic substances which chemists believe may be developed into 
food sources. Professor Remsen, of Johns Hopkins University, 
has recently investigated certain of these compounds, and found 
curious relations between their composition and their effects up- 
on the organs of taste. 

Among the cherished superstitions of the weather wiseacres 
has been the equinoctial storm. It will be a shock to the fra- 
ternity to learn that there is no such thing according to General 
Greely, the head of the weather bureau. ‘‘ The equinoxes are 
merely imaginary points,’’ says General Greely, ‘‘ hence it is 
very evident that they can have absolutely no influence on 
storms. It might be thought that somehow the lengthening of 
the day at the spring equinox might affect the weather, but, as 
this lengthening amounts to only about twoand one half minutes 
daily, and is a continuous action, lasting for weeks before and 
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after the equinox, the effect is absolutely nothing.’’ Observa- 


tions covering years confirm his declaration. 





A favorite popular belief long has been that one day we should 
discover that the fall of rain and storms were influenced largely 
by the electricity in the atmosphere. Meteorologists, too, have 
leaned toward this hypothesis and hoped one day for help in 
their weather predictions from the electrical condition of the at- 
mosphere. Observations have been making for some time with 
the supposition that there could be resolved a definite theory. 
But now the observations have been digested by Prof. Menden- 
hall, and, behold, they show the opposite of what was expected : 
the variations in the electric condition of the atmosphere are 
rather a result than a cause of precipitation. 


The approach of warm weather is setting a part of the 
world to thinking what it can do to make not only itself more 
comfortable, but also that other and larger part of the world 
which can do nothing to increase its own comfort. One of the 
wisest and most beautiful results of this thinking is the provision 
of country homes for the children, the sick, and the over-worked 


of the cities. The organizations which exist for this purpose are 
increasing. But the work would multiply faster if people with 
country homes would share them for a time with one or more 
persons of their own selecting. It would require a little self-de- 
nial, but all good work does that. 





There are many persons who feel, with some justice, too, that 
the reading of announcements from the pulpit is an unpleasant 
interruption of what should be a purely religious hour. If read 
before the services begin, many people miss them ; to sandwich 
them in, is questionable taste ; if read after, they break the im- 
pression of worship. A few churches have found a practical way 
out of this, by printing in circular form such announcements as 
are customarily made from the pulpit and distributing the circu- 
lars through the pews. If this were found too expensive, why 
could not a few bulletin boards wisely placed be made to do 
duty ? 





THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN ANCIENT GREECE. 

1. ‘‘Godiva.” An English lady, the wife of Leofric, Earl of 
Leicester, who lived in the time of King Edward the Confessor. 
She immortalized herself by prevailing upon her husband to ex- 
empt the people of Coventry from certain heavy taxes of which 
they complained bitterly. The manner in which she gained her 
point from the rough, hard earl, the legend gives as follows: 
While she was pleading with him for the starving people, he de- 
rided her that she should care for ‘‘ such as these,” and to her pro- 
testations that she did, he laughingly bade her then ride naked 
through the town at noon-day, and he would repeal the imposts. 
She took him at his word, and, sending out a herald to bid all 
the people to remain within, ‘‘ door shut and window barred,” she, 
veiled only in her long flowing hair, fulfilled the conditions and 
freed her people. She was unseen save by one inquisitive tailor 
who peered out through a small auger hole as she passed upon 
her swift charger, and he was immediately struck with blindness 
“by the powers that wait on noble deeds.” He has ever since 
been known as ‘‘ Peeping Tom of Coventry.” (See Tennyson’s 
poem ‘‘ Godiva.’’) 

2. “‘Becker,’’ William Adolf. (1796-1846.) A German 
archeologist, professor in the University of Leipsic. He is the 
author of several works besides the one mentioned in the article. 
In ‘‘Charicles” the life, manners, and customs of the ancient 
Greeks are well portrayed. The Rev. Frederick Metcalfe 
(1817——), who translated this work, is an English author of 
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note. Besides his translation and adaptation of Becker’s works, 
he has written a ‘‘ History of German Literature.” 

3. ‘‘ Dr. Hugo Bliimner.’’ (1844——.) A German archzol- 
ogist, and writer on the fine arts in Greece and Rome. 

4. ‘‘Hermann,’’ Karl Friedrich. (1804-1826.) A German 
antiquary, one of the leading representatives of classical investi- 
gation. e 

5. ‘* Andromache, Penelope, and Arete.’’ See ‘‘ Preparatory 
Greek Course in English,”’ pages 175, 246, and 215. 

6. ‘Ouida.’ (00-e/da). The pseudonym of an English nov- 
elist of French descent, Louisa De La Ramé (ra-ma). (1840 (?) 
.) Atan early age she was taken to London to reside with 
her maternal grandmother. Her first writings were for periodi- 
cals and were all signed by her pen name which originated 
from a child's manner of pronouncing Louisa. Among her 
writings are ‘‘ Held in Bondage,”’ ‘‘Strathmore,”’ ‘‘ Under Two 
Flags,” ‘Puck,’ ‘‘A Dog of Flanders,’ and ‘‘Pascarel.’’ 
Her novels, marked for their brilliancy of style, are cen- 
surable for their immoral tendency. 

7. ‘Walter Savage Landor.’’ (1775-1864.) An eminent 
English author. He was educated under private teachers at 
Oxford, and was heir to an independent fortune. In 1806 he de- 
termined to leave England and to live abroad, and’ passed sev- 
eral years in Spain where he served as colonel in the army 
against Napoleon. Later he lived in Florence, occupying the 
palace of the Medici for several years. He is renowned both as 
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a poet and as a prose writer. His ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations ” 
added greatly to his literary reputation. They are supposed 
dialogues between distinguished personages of past and present 
times, and illustrate the peculiarities and customs of the periods 
in which the different speakers lived. Some of his other books 
are ‘A Satire and Satirists,’’ ‘‘Pentameron and Pentalogia,”’ 
‘Hellenics,” ‘‘Popery, British and Foreign,’’ ‘‘ Last Fruit off an 
Old Tree,’’ ‘‘ Letters of an American,”’ ‘‘ Antony and Octavius.”’ 
Emerson says of his books, ‘‘ We are always sure to find free 
and sustained thought, a keen and precise understanding, an 
affluent and ready memory, an industrious observation, honor 
for every great and generous achievement, and a scourge for 
every oppressor.’’ Dickens’ character of Lawrence Boythorne in 
‘* Bleak House ’’ is intended to represent Landor, and it is said 
that the portrait is a very correct one. 
THE ARCHAOLOGIST IN GREECE. 

1. This garment is worn over the other tunics. It resembles 
the diploidion but for its fullness. 

2. “Glyptothek ” (glip’to-tek). Sculpture gallery. Thisisthe 
meaning of the term itself which is a Greek derivation from two 
words gluptos and theke meaning carved and case. The gallery 
in Munich consists of a main building, somewhat resembling 
the Parthenon, having on either side a wing. It contains 
twelve halls named from the statues they contain. One is filled 
with Egytian sculptures, one with Ajginetan, and several with 
Greek art of different periods. 

3. ‘‘Niobe.”” In Greek mythology the daughter of Tanta- 
lus the king of Lydia, and the wife of Amphion king of 
Thebes. She was the mother of fourteen children of whom she 
was very proud. On the occasion of the annual celebration held 
in honor of Latona, Niobe boasted that she was more worthy ot 
the honor than the former who had only two children. Apollo 
and Diana, in revenge for this treatment of their mother, slew, 
with their arrows, all of the seven sons and seven daughters of 
Niobe. The mother in her deep grief was changed to stone. 
The story, as told by different authorities, varies greatly as to the 
number of children and in many other particulars. In ‘‘ Childe 
Harold,’’ IV., 79 Lord Byron has used the story of Niobe as an 
illustration of the fallen condition of Rome. In the Imperial 
Gallery of Florence there is a celebrated statue representing an 
act in this scene. A terrified child is clasping the arm of the 
agonized mother as if seeking her protection from the fatal 
arrows. It is one of the most admired of ancient statues 
rivaling the Laocoén andthe Apollo. The following Greek 
epigram is supposed to relate to this statue : 

‘*To stone the gods have changed her, but in vain ; 
The sculptor’s art has made her breathe again.”’ 

4. ‘‘Laocoon.’’ A Trojan hero and priest of Neptune, who 
warned his countrymen not to take into their city the wooden 
horse left by the Greeks, and even went so far as to strike a 
spear into itsside. At this, two terrible serpents were seen 
swimming from the sea. They glided straight to the priest and 
his two sons, wrapped them in their coils and strangled or poi- 
soned them to death, The reason for this bitter punishment is 
variously stated, one being that they were sent by Minerva 
(Athena) in aid of the Greeks. ‘‘One of the most celebrated 
groups of statuary in existence is that of Laoco6dn and his 
children in the embrace of the serpents. There is a cast of it in 
the Boston Athenzeum ; the original is in the Vatican at Rome.”’ 

Byron says of it in ‘‘Childe Harold”: 

‘*Now turning to the Vatican go see 
Laocoon’s torture dignifying pain : 
A father’s love and mortal’s agony 
With an immortal’s patience blending ;—vain 
The struggle! vain against the coiling strain 
And gripe and deepening of the dragon’s grasp 
The old man’s clinch ; the long envenomed chain 
Rivets the living links; ; the enormous asp 
Enforces pang on pang and stifles. gasp on gasp.” 


Swift in one of his comic poems says: 

‘*So when Troy chairmen bore the wooden steed 
Pregnant with Greeks impatient to be freed 

(Those bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 
Instead of paying chairmen run them through ;) 
Laoco6n struck the outside with a spear, 

And each imprisoned champion quaked with fear.”’ 

5. ‘‘Ifin place of burial the body was committed to the flame, 
on the funeral pile, the vase was then used to contain the ashes, 
The Alexandrine Greeks in the third century did burn their dead, 
as vases have been brought to light containing ashes. More 
have been found, however, in tombs standing beside the skele- 
ton and empty. The more elaborate vases given as prizes were 
filled with oil, and some archzologists think that it was rather 
the oil which formed the prize than the vases, although the latter 
were decorative.”—ARussell Sturgis. 


SUNDAY READINGS. 

1. ‘‘Derives.’? This use of the word, making it mean trans- 
mit, and requiring it to be followed by to, into, on, or upon has 
now become obsolete. : 

2. ‘* Mittimus.’’ A Latin word, meaning, literally, we send, 
but used also in law as the uame of a warrant to commit offend- 
ers to prison. 

3. ‘Caveat emptor.” 
expression. 

4. ‘William Gurnall.’”’ (1617-1679.) A quaint English 
divine who was for thirty-five years the rector of Lavenham. 
He was a man of earnest piety and deep spiritual insight. His 
book entitled ‘‘The Christian in Complete Armor,’’ was pub- 
lished in three volumes. 


‘Let the buyer beware’’—a Latin 


ODD FISHES. 

1. The account is taken from the Scientific American of 
July 16, 1887. 

2. ‘“*F. Buckland.’’ (1826-1880.) 
author of several works on fishes. 

THE AGED POOR. 

1. ‘* By the word ‘visitor’? here I mean a member of one of 
the numerous organizations or associations of charity who has 
promised to go to see one or two poor families frequently in a 
friendly way.”’—Mrs. Fields. 

2. ‘It is asking more of themthan has yet been reached 
among the well-to-do to expect entire reform in this respect, but 
once let the idea of DISGRACE attached to such neglect get abroad. 
in the community, and the reform will begin. Children must be 
educated to respect and care for their parents, and parents must 
see to it that they themselves are worthy of respect.’’—J/rs. 
Fie’ds. 


An English naturalist, 


ASTRONOMICAL NOTES FOR JUNE, 1889. 

THE SUN.—Finishes during this month his course northward, 
reaching the parallel of 23° 27’ on the 21st, at 6:10 p.m. The 
length of the day increases from the Ist to the 30th, 13 minutes; 
after which last date to the end of the month, it decreases one 
minute. Rises on the Ist, 11th, and 21st, at 4:32, 4:28, and 4:29 
a. m., respectively ; and sets on the corresponding days, at 7:24, 
7:30, and 7:34 p.m. Is eclipsed on the 28th, the eclipse being 
invisible in North America; but visible in Arabia, Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo, and the southern extremity of Africa. 

THE Moon.—Presents the following phases: First quarter on 
the 6th, at 2:53 p. m.; full on the 13th, at 8:50 a. m.; last quar- 
ter on the 2oth, at 2:28 a. m.; new on the 28th, at 3:45 a.m. Is 
nearest the earth on the 13th, at 10:54 a. m.; and farthest away 
on the 27th, at 3:30 a.m. Sets on the Ist, at 10:00 p. m., and 
on the 11th, at 3:04 a. m.; rises on the 2Ist, at 12:50 a. m. 

MERCURY.—Mercury, on the ist, rises at 5:57 a. m., and sets 
at 8:57 p. m.; on the rith, rises at 5:30 a. m., and sets at 8:06 
p. m.; on the a2ist, rises at 4:37 a. m., and sets at 6:57 p. m. 
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THE QUESTION TABLE. 


From the 1st to the 6th, has a direct motion of 1° 05’ 02’; and 
from the 6th to the 30th of the month, a retrograde motion of 
9° 23’ 32’”.. On the 4th, at 10:06 a. m., crosses the ecliptic go- 
ing south ; on the 6th, at 3:28 p. m., is stationary ; on the 14th, 
at 3:00 p. m., is farthest from the sun ; on the 19th, at 6:00a. m., 
is in inferior conjunction with the sun, that is, Earth, Mercury, 
and Sun are in line in the order named; on the 27th, at 3:17 
a. m., is 3° 05’ south of the moon; on the 3oth, at 7:40 a. m., 
is again stationary; diameter on the Ist, 9’”.6: on the 3oth, 
10’’.2. 

VENUS.—Has a direct motion of 20° 42’ 12’; is a morning star, 
rising on the rst, 11th, and 21st, at 2:50, 2:27, and 2:11 a. m., re- 
spectively. On the 5th, at 9:00 p. m., reaches its greatest bril- 
liancy ; on the 24th, at 1:02 a. m., is 1° o1’ north of the moon ; 
on the 26th, at 2:00 a. m., is farthest from the sun. Diameter 
on the Ist, 40’7.6; on the 30th, 2677.8. 

Mars.—Is in conjunction, that is, Earth, Sun, and Mars are 
in line in the order named, on the 17th, at 9:20 p. m.; on the 
27th, at 9:34 p. m., is 1° 33’ north of the moon; on the Ist, rises 
at 4:51 a. m., and sets at 7:43 p. m.; on the 11th, rises at 4:38 
a. m., and sets at 7:36 p. m.; on the 21st, rises at 4:27 a. m., and 
set at 7:27 p.m. Hasadirect motion of 22° 08’ 06’%. Diam- 
eter, 4’’. 

JuprreER.—Affords a fine opportunity for observation, rising on 
May 3ist, at 9:13 p. m., and setting on the Ist, at 6:23 a. m.; on 
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the roth, rising at 8:29 p. m., and setting at 5:39 a. m. on the 
11th ; on the 2oth, rising at 7:44 p. m., and setting on the 21st at 
4:54a.m. Hasa direct motion of 3° 57’ 49’. On the 14th, at 
4:00 a. m., is 29’ south of the moon; on the 24th, at 2:00 p. m., 
is in opposition with the sun, that is, Jupiter, Karth, and Sun are 
in line in the order named. Diameter increases from 43’’.8 to 
44’’.8. 

SATURN.—On the 4th, at 3:01 p. m., is 1° 46’ south of the 
moon. Has a direct motion of 2° 49’ 41’. Is an evening star, 
setting on the rst, 11th, and 21st, at 11:32, 10:55, and Io:19p. m., 
respectively. Diameter, on the Ist, 16’7.3; on the 30th, 157.7. 

URANvsS.—Rises on the Ist, at 2:48 p. m., and sets on the fol- 
lowing morning at 2:02; on the 11th, rises at 2:07 p. m., and 
sets on the 12th, at 1:23 a. m.; on the 2ist, rises at 1:27 p. m., 
and sets on the 22d, at 12:43 a.m. From the Ist tothe 25th has 
a retrograde motion of 13’ 26’; and from the 25th to the end of 
the month, a direct motion of 56’’. On the 8th, at 8:23 p. m., 
is 4° 59’ south of the moon; on the 25th, at 2:00 p. m., is sta- 
tionary. Diameter, on the Ist, 3/7.8; on the 30th, 3/7.6. 

NEPTUNE.—On the 25th, waanpher m., is 1° 46’ north of the 
moon. Has a direct motion of 1° 05% 18 ; is a morning star, 
rising on the Ist, 11th, and 2ist, at 4:14, 3:35, and 2:57 a. m., 
respectively. Diameter, 177.52. 

OccuULTATIONS (Moon).—On the tst, Della Geminorum, from 
7:20 to 8:13 p. m.; on the 14th, JUPITER, at 4:59 a. m. 





THE 


THE WORLD OF TO-DAY. 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

1. According to the last Report of the Commissioner of Education ('86-’87) 
what is the average number of pupils daily attending the public schools of 
the United States? 

2. Whatis the approximate yearly increase of enrollment in the public 
schools? 

Which state shows the greatest growth in average attendance? 

How many pupils are reported in courses of secondary instruction? 
What is the value of college grounds, buildings, and apparatus? 

How many college degrees, in course and honorary, were conferred? 
. What is the number of free lending libraries, and what state has the 
most? 

8. How many pupils are enrolled in the colored schools, and how many 
teachers are employed for them ? 

9. What is the school population of the uncivilized Indians, and for how 
many are there no school accommodations? 

How many institutions are there for the education of the blind? 
Feeble-minded children are cared for in how many institutions? 
How many pupils were committed to reform schools during the year? 
How many schools offer a course in industrial and manual training? 
What is the number of law schools and students enrolled? 
15. How many entered the medical profession as graduates of medical 
schools during the five years ending 1886? 


ANIMALS IN HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


1. What English novelist owned a favorite hound called Maida? 

2. By writing the story of what dog did Dr. John Brown win great fame? 

3. To what legend does Longfellow referin his poem ‘‘ The Children’s 
Hour,”’ when he speaks of 

“ . . . « the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-tower on the Rhine’'? 

4. What city is said to have been saved from its enemies by the cackling 
of geese? 

5. The burial place of what dog of Wales is called Beth-gelert? 

6. In what novel does a seal afford au antiquary great fun at the expense 
of another character? 

7. What knight in fiction was the owner of Rosinante? 

8. For what historical horse was a city in India named? 

9. What musician in story, so charmed the rats with which a certain city 
was infested, es to lead them to plunge into a river? 

10. What lord mayor of London is said to have owed his fortune to a cat? 

Ir, What animal was the assassin in Poe’s ‘‘ Murders in the Rue Morgue’’? 

12, To what Thracian King did the dog Hyrcanus belong, and for what is 
the dog renowned? 

13. By what stratagem were oxen once made to free a famous general and 
his troops from the toils of the Roman army, their enemy? 


QUESTION TABLE. 


14. What insect taught the discouraged Scottish hero Bruce 
‘That Perseverance gains its meed 
And Patience wins the race’’? 

15. Who, according to Herodotus, threw a treasured ring into the sea in 
order to avert ill fortune, and found it the following week in a fish? 

16, On what occasion were foxes made to play the part of incendiaries? 

17. To what once prevalent opinion do Shakspere and Ben Jonson allude, 
the former in ‘‘ As You Like It,’ when he makes Rosalind say, ‘“‘I was never 
so berhymed . . . since I was an Irish rat,’’ and the latter in ‘‘ Poetaster”’ 
in the line, “‘ Rhyme them to death as they do Irish rats’’? 

18. What was the name ot the Wisconsin war eagl: famous during the 
Civil War? 

19. What flock in classic lore bore away from its mythical shepherd the 
enemy he was closely guarding? 

20. Of what mythological character does the Greek poet Lycophron relate 
that he was swallowed by a monstrous fish on returning from the quest of 
the ‘‘ Golden Fleece,’’ and disgorged after three days on the shore? 


CUVIER. 

1 Towhat country did Cuvier’s native town belong at the time of his 
birth, and by what power is it now owned? 

2, What was the favorite occupation of Cuvier’s childhood? 

3. At what age did he complete his brilliant university career? 

4. Where did he pass the years of the French Revolution? 

5. What great work did he begin when appointed professorin the Museum 
of Natural History of Paris? 

6. What positions were accepted by him in 1800, 1802, and 1808 re- 
spectively? 

7. In his “Discourses on the Revolutions of the Surface of the Globe,” 
how does he account for the present form of the continents? 

8. To what positions was he appointed by Napoleon ? 

9. What new classification of animals was made in his book “ The 
Animal Kingdom’’? 

10, At the time of his admission to the French Academy how many mem- 
bers were allowed? 

11. In what office was he able to render important civil services to the 
state? 

12. By whom was he appointed chancellor of the University of Paris? 

13. Of whatscience is he considered the foun der? 

14. What systematic application of comparative anatomy does the world 
owe to him? 

15. What philosophic work was left unfinished at the time of his death? 


WOMEN OF GREEK HISTORY. 


1. Of what Greek maiden was Hippoclides the suitor when it was said 
to him, ‘‘ Son of Tisander, thou hast danced thy wife away’’? 
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2. Of what woman did the Pythoness prophesy truly that her offspring 
would be a reck ‘ that should fall on the kingly race and right the city of 
Corinth’? 

3. What woman was highly honored by Xerxes for her prudence and 
courage in the battle of Salamis? 

4. Who were the only Greek women admitted as spectators to the Olym- 
pic games? 

5. What Athenian woman disguised as a man studied medicine under 
Herophilus and practised with success in the third century, B. C.? 

6. Toclothe the ghost of what murdered wife was raiment taken from all 
the women of Corinth? 

7. What two women were the instructors of Pindar and contended with 
him for the palm of superiority in lyric poetry? 

8. The house of what woman of Socrates’ time was the center of the best 
literary and philosophical society of Athens? 

9. What woman's bravery was commemorated by the Athenians (about 
510 B. C.) by the statue of a lioness without a tongue? 

10, What woman was the greatest erotic poet of antiquity ? 

tt. What Boeotian womaa offered to rebuild the walls of Thebes and on 
what condition? 

12. Whose words were regarded by Cleomenes as oracular, and caused him 
to refuse a bribe? 

i3. Whom did Themistocles place as priestess in the temple at Magnesia, 
and why? 

14. At what feast did Philip of Macedon first see the Epirot princess who 
became his wife? 

15. In Xenophon’s ‘‘ Memorabilia’? of whom is Lamprocles said to have 
declared ‘‘ She says such things as no one would endure to hear for the value 
of all he possesses’’? 


PRONUNCIATION TESTS. IX. 


This abject but admirable and beloved brusque Miss Bronte can’t contem- 
plate her casualties and deprivations except with defestation. Although 
enervated and exhausted, and although her journey bad not been fraught 
with success, but /utz/e, she tried now to be genuine and ran the gaunilet of 
criticism very well. The Aa/o of her halcyon days was now below the horz- 
zon. She no longer insatiately sought an ignis-faluus, nor was she so jocose 
and jovial as formerly. She resolved to be useful and £imd and keep a kin- 
dergarien, She was lenient to the children, but did not allow them to eat 
licorice. She taught them to say ma’am and mamma very prettily. Ne’er 
were children such nursances, and of the ordea/ to control them she o// com- 
plained. She had pantomimes for them, which were well patronized. When 
they were guerulous, she was in a quandary, but gave them long recesses and 
took them new voules to walk. The stipend she received did not solace her 
for her servitude; and as she /aughi from day to day it seemed more tedious 
still to be daskmaster to these udiguitous children, and their unconscionable 
demands unnerved her. She was on the verge of despair when no matter 
what vehemence she used they would not mind. With wreathes and withes 
she amused them and tried to teach them to pronounce ‘Xenophon and 
Xavier; and when finally these youths could spell yacht and pronounce 
Zaccheus correctly, she felt as if she had reached the zenith of her ambition. 


( The end.) 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN FOR MAY. 
JAPAN'S NEW CONSTITUTION. 


t. In 1881. 2. The form of constitution was settled, a peerage created, and 
all the machinery for carrying on the elections throughout the country and 
for the work of the parliament when elected, provided and placed in work- 
ing order. 3. February 11, 1889. 4. All political prisoners were pardoned, 
and posthumous pardon was given Saigo, the Satsuma rebel, and other dis- 
tinguished political offenders who had been dead for years. 5. She rode by 
the side of the emperorin his state carriage in the procession. 6. In the 
sanctuary of the palace, before the cenotaphs of his ancestors. 7. He has 
legislative powers with the consent of the Diet; sanctions, promulgates, and 
executes the laws ; convokes, opens, prorogues, closes the Diet ; hasssupreme 
control of the civil service; makes war, declares peace, forms treaties, con- 
fers titles, and pardons offenses. 8. They enjoy full religious liberty ; have 
liberty of speech, writing, public meeting, association, and petition ; are sub- 
ject to taxation and military service and to arrest, trial, and punishment only 
according to law. 9. Peersand Representatives. 10. Princes of the blood, 
nobles, and others nominated by the Emperor constitute the House of Peers. 
The nobles are to elect members of their own order to serve, and cities and 
prefectures may nominate members from the largest tax-payers ; these nom- 
j nations must be confirmed by the Emperor. The Representatives must be 
chosen from the tax payers who pay at least $15 of direct tax per year. 
it. Every year, andshallsit three months. After dissolution a new Diet shall 


be convoked within five months. 12. The Peers are unpaid, the Representa- 
tives receive $800a year. 13. Hitherto they were appointed and dismissea 
like ordinary officials, holding office by the good-will of their superiors ; now 
no judge may be removedexcept by criminal sentence or disciplinary pun- 
ishment. 14. It may be amended upon the initiative of the Emperor and the 
acceptance of the project by the Diet. 15. 1890. 


LOUIS AGASSIZ. 

1. Switzerland. 2. At Zurich, Heidelberg,and Munich. 3. The scien- 
tists who formed it were to disclose in its meetings their latest discoveries, 
4. Adescription, in Latin, of the species of fishes brought by Syix from 
Brazil. 5. Cuvier. 6. 1,000 completely, and 700 partially. 7. tudes sur 
les glaciers and Systéme glaceire. 8. Tomake himself familiar with the 
natural history of the country, ard to deliver a series of lectures on ‘‘Com- 
parative Embryology” in Lowell Institute, Boston. 9. The liberal offer of 
a steamer enabling him to make scientific cruises; and the enthusiasm with 
which he was everywhere greeted. 10. The chairof zcGlogy and geology 
in the Lawrence scientific school at Cambridge, convected with Harvard 
University. 11. Thechair of paleontology in the Museum of Natural His- 
tory in Paris, the center of scientific life and influence in France. 12. Non- 
resident professor of natural history. 13. He rejected itas false. 14. His 
fiftieth birthday and the silent prayer at the opening of the school at 
Penikese. 15 A boulder from the glacierof the Aar. It is shaded by pine 
trees brought from Switzerland. 


GREEK ARCH ZOLOGY, 


1. The ruined walls of Tiryns, Mycene, and other ancient citadels. 
2. The pilasters and tablets of colored marble decorated with a peculiar 
ornament, the elements of which were spirals and zigzags; and the sheets 
of bronze with which the interior was plated. 3. The processes of working 
in gold, silver, iron, tin, and bronze were kuown, with the exce; tion of 
casting and soldering the latter; wocd and ivory were carved and jointed; 
the art of pottery was known; weaving and embroidery were practised, 
4. The shield of Ajax; Penelope’schair. 5. The Assyrians. 6. The chest 
of cedar was ornamented with a wealth of figures in goldand ivory, arranged 
in parallel horizontal bands and representing heroic legends and scenes from 
daily life. 7. A statue of Jupiter at Sparta, the work of Clearchus of Rhe- 
gium, whom some called a pupil of Dedalus. It was made o% plates of 
bronze, beaten out to express the whole figure, then fastened together with 
fine nails, the arts of soldering and casting being unknown. 8. The bronze 
bust found at Polledrara, near Vulci, and now in the British Museum. 
9. The Theseum at Athens. io. Atthe right were painted scenes illustra- 
tive of the old epos of the taking of Troy. On the left was the visit of 
Ulysses to the lower world as described in Book XI. of the Iliad. 11. Ictinus, 
assisted by Callicrates. 12. Carrey, anartist in the employ of the French 
ambassador at the Porte. They were made in 1674, a few years before the 
destruction of the Parthenon. They are now in the Bibliotheque at Paris. 
13. J. Spon, a physician of Lyons, and George Wheler, an Englishman. 
They traveled together and each published a separate account of the jour- 
ney. 14. Lord Elgin, then British ambassador at the Porte. 15. A,ollo 
Epicureus at A°gina. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS, 


1. The gate of their fortress is always guarded by a sentinel who at the 
approach of danger gives the alarm. 2. Ants; the creatures standing to 
them in the relation of cows being aphides, or plant-lice. 3. By the sense 
ofsmell. 4. By raising thick bulwarks of wax at the entrance, leaving an 
opening only large enough for one bee at a time to pass inand out. 5. They 
cut the corolla in the lower part with their mandibles and pass their 1 ro- 
boscis through the opening. 6. Ittakes advantage of the wind which 
blows it across. 7. The remarkable cunning shown by serpents in the 
manner of securing their prey has made them proverbial from the earliest 
agesasatype of wisdom (prudence) and craftiness. 8. The natural in- 
stinct which urges them to flee from man has been overcome by reason 
which teaches them to approach him. 9. Swallows. 10. The mocking 
bird. 11. It fills with provisions holes in several different trees. 12. It 
feigns death until its prey comes within reach when it suddenly springs 
uponit. 13. An unforgiving man, said to have arisen from the fact that 
the camel never forgets or forgives ill treatment, and only awaits an oppor- 
tunity to take revenge. 14. They have gripped the opposing racers firmly 
with their teeth, and thus stopped the race. 15. They seem to seek out the 
causes of events. Ifa dog’s chain becomes entangled, he pulls forcibly at it, 
increasing the evil. An ape under the same circumstances turns round to 
find out what is the matter, and often remedies the trouble. 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


EUROPEAN BIOGRAPHIES. 


The lives of three contemporaneous characters form the subjects of three 
volumes recently added to the “International Statesmen Series.” In the 
two treating of Peel* and O’Connell} the history of the English Parliament 
during almost the entire first half of the present century is delineated. From 
no sources can be obtained more clearly the contrasting views regarding the 
Irish question then so prominent, than from these books giving the directly 
opposing opinions of these two leaders. A full and exhaustive study has 
been made by both authors; and the impetuous, persistent O'Connell, and 
the cautious, persistent Peel are faithfully depicted. But both works—re- 
markably similar in style and method of treatment—bear about them too 
much the character of a task. The authors have worked too much after the 
manner in which statesmen carry on their labors. A lighter, more popular 
vein would have made the books more valuable to all. In tracing the 
career of Count Metternich{ the leading events in the Austrian and the 
French history of his times must also be traced. Perhaps there is no better 
instance of that anomaly which shows a man who has climbed to the height 
of power and who apparently held the destinies of nations in his hands, sud- 
denly hurled intothe realmsof obliviogthanthatof Metternich. All this is 
vividly set forth by the author of this little volume. He closely follows the 
great diplomatist through the stirring events of his boundlessly ambitious 
course of life and 1eflects them from the pages of his book in a life like 
and interesting manner. The first volumes of the projected series ‘‘ En- 
glish Men of Action” are of such a character as to create a wide de- 
mand for all that may follow. It has been the aim that in each work 
both subject and author should be chosen from among the most famous 
men in their respective lines, and that especial care should be taken 
in adapting the one to the other. That this design has been fully met 
is shown in the two books now before us: the life of Livingstone | writ- 
ten by Thomas Hughes, and that of Lord Lawrence,7 by Sir Richard 
Temple. The strong point inthe former author is his ability to place 
his subject as an actual presence before his reader. The great African 
explorer is made to appear with great distinctness throughout the whole 
course of his wanderings, and this effect is heightened by frequent 
extracts from his “Journal.” Sir Temple’s style is that of a good story 
teller, and his account of the official life of Lord Lawrence in India, especially 
that part connected with the Sepoy Rebellion, is of thrilling interest. 

The initial volume of the French series on ‘‘ The great French Writers,” 
which gives the life of Madame De Sévigné{ has been translated into En- 
glish. The plan undertaken in the original was, that compact and inexpen- 
sive books should be prepared by the most distinguished French living 
writers upon the greatest names in French literature. In the present 
volume, divided into three parts, the Woman, the Writer, the Work, precise 
information regarding the life of the most admirable letter-writer who ever 
lived is given, a true analysis of her work is made, and the influence of both 
life and work is traced. Discriminating, generous, just, and sympathetic, 
the author is in possession of the very qualities most needed for such a 
biography, and the translator has given the work unmarred to English 
readers. 

HISTORICAL WORKS. 


The abridgement of Mommsen’s History of Rome** for use im collegesand 
schools was a difficult, undertaking; that it was successfully accomplished 
avery brief examination will satisfy one. To condense the matter of four 
volumes into one, and yet preserve all the salient points; tocarry over into 
the adapted form enough of the distinctive style of this favorite Roman his- 
torian to allow his individuality to appear all through the book, was the 
character of the work attempted and executed with great merit. In spite of 
the fact that we are warned in the opening that most of the romantic legends 
of ancient Rome have been shattered,and cannot, therefore, be properly intro- 
duced as historical matter, we sadly miss them from these pages, and are 
sorry that the youth restricted to this book canuot knowthem. For its ob- 
ject as a text-book, we think the insertion oftopical analyses of the different 
epochs would have increased its worth. The ‘‘Index”’ is iscomplete, badly 
arranged, and sadly outof keeping with the rest of the work. A well versed 
historian he must be who, wishing to learn something of C :tiline could turn 
tothe letter “‘S” for ‘‘ Sergius Catiline,” or who could remember that Cicero’s 
first mame was Tullius, and Sulla’s, Cornelius, and Brutus’, Junius. 


* Life of Sir Robert Peel. By F. C. Montague. 
+ Life of Daniel O'Connell. By J. A. Hamilton. 


{Life of Prince Metternich. By Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. 
Phia: J. B. Lippincott. Price of each volume, 75 cents. 


Philadel- 


| David Livingstone. By Thomas Hughes. 


@Lord Lawrence. By Sir R. Temple. New York: Macmillan and Co, 
Price of each book, 60 cents. 


{ Madame De Sévigné. By Gaston Bossier. 
Anderson. Chicago: A.C. McClurg and Company. Price, 

**Mommsen’s History of Rome. Abridged by C. Bryans, and F. J. R. 
Hendy. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.75. 


Translated by Melville B. 
$1.00. 


A volume covering the period of the English Restoration and Louis XIV.* 
is among the last published in the series ‘‘ Epochs of History.” Itis welb 
laid out and well worked up, both as regards matter and manner. Starting 
from the treaty of Westphalia, the new territorial and political setting of the 
leading nations in Europe are plainly marked, showing France as the ar- 
biter of them all, Out of the crowded and heterogeneous mass of events fill- 
ing the times immediately following, the author has discerned the deter- 
mining ones, has linked these in their proper order in a chain of history, an@ 
has kept this chain firmly and distinctly drawn in the foreground of the 
whole work.—— Everything from Maurice Thompson's pen is breezy; he 
can make dry statistics assume a new interest and chronological records put 
on an alluring look. What then could be expected of his ‘‘ Story of Louisi- 
ana’’{ except that it should be a picturesque and graphic narrative of the 
checkered and eventful history of that commonwealth. Asa book suited 
to the popular taste itis unequaled; as a truthful and impartial account 
of Louisiana’s civilization from the days of De Soto to the present time, 
it is a valuable addition to American history.—-—The Story of Washing- 
ton{ forms the second volume in the series, ‘‘ Great Cities of the Repub- 
lic.” No part of its history or description, of its municipal government 
or its public or social institutions has been overlooked. In a direct and 
simple style of narration the reader is told of the discussions regarding the 
location of the Nation’s capital, of the final decision, the erection of the 
earliest buildings and allthe subsequent developments of the city up to 
the present time. Much space and care have also been devoted to personal 
sketches. It is a satisfactory and popular history which makes an American 
reade1’s pride and patriotism glow. The idea carriec out by the his- 
torian Lossing in his recent book for young readers is a unique one. 
About forty years ago he began seeking out and visiting all the old peo- 
ple of whom he could hear who were in any way actively connected 
with the Revolution or the times immediately following, and getting 
from them directly their recollections of the “ birth-time of our Repub- 
lic.” The stories gathered in these pilgrimages, retouched and set af- 
ter Mr. Lossing’s skillful manner, he has given in the volume called “ Hours 
with Living Men and Women of the Revolution,’’| The book has the true 
martial ring and will stir all hearts. Its special charm lies in putting the 
readers thus “‘in touch ’”’ with the old times. 
BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

Florence Trail’s ‘‘ Journal’’ 2 is a brief, well-written account of an ex- 
tended trip abroad. Dull indeed must be the reader who does not find 
pleasure in her crisp descriptions, her independent criticisms, and 
her remarkable appreciation of the positive and relative merits of 
works of art. The introductory note contains excellent hints for 
those who contemplate a journey in foreign lands. In his charm- 
ing book ‘‘A White Umbrella in Mexico,’’{ Mr. Smith brought into 
full play the trained faculties acquired in his three callings of engineer, 
artist, and author. At once a competent judge of the grandold churches and 
other buildings of that land, and of its art treasures and natural beauties, he 
knew how to describe them with the grace and the power of an accomplished 
writer. He does not undertake to tell anything of the country or its people, 
save what he saw while ‘‘tramping’’ through it under the shade of his 
‘“‘white umbrella.” These descriptions form a series of delightful word 
pictures, dashed here and there with the bright colors of a most infectious. 
humor.———‘‘ Down the Great River’’**is the history of a canoe trip from 
the source to the mouth of the Mississippi. The special point of interest, 
however, lies in what precedes the embarking for this journey, which was 
nothing less, as the author claims, than the seeking and finding of the true 
source ofthe river. Having for years doubted the right of Lake Itaska to. 
claim this honor, the author in 1881 set out on his exploring expedition in 
company with a small party, pushed his way through this lake and its chief 
tributary into another and the last outlying expanse of water. This his. 
companions named after the author, Glazier Lake. A full description of it, 
andthe surrounding country is given. The restof the volume isin the 
form of ajournal, giving each day’s proceedings. The style of writing is- 
easy and pleasant, and the book full of useful information. For travelers it: 
would serve as an excellent guide book. 


* The English Restoration and Louis XIV. By Osmund Airy,M.A. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.co. 


+ The Story of Louisiana. By MauriceThompson. The Story of the States- 
Series. Boston: D. LothropCompany. Price, $1.50. 

} The Story of Washington. By Charles Burr Todd. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.75. 

| Hours with Living Men and Women of the Revolution. By Benson J. 
Lossing, LL.D. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. Price, $1.50. 

2My Journal in Foreign Lands. By Florence Trail. Second edition. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 75 cents. 

{A White Umbrella in Mexico. By F. Hopkinson Smith. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 


** Down the Great River. By Captain Willard Glazier. 
Hubbard Brothers. Price, $2.00. 
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NATURE AND SCIENCE. 

“ Nature and Man”’ * is the name given to a collection ofessays written 

by the late Dr. W. B Carpenter, the great English physiologist. The amaz- 
ing versatility and the untiring industry of the man are shown in the varied 
character of the subjects chosen and in the masterful manner in which 
each is treated. In the list are such topics as the psychology of belief, hu- 
man automatism, deep sea dredging, evolution, and design in the organic 
world, each of which a specialist belonging to that single field, might be 
proud to claim as his work. The impression made upon the reader is that 
the whole is the conscientious work of an honest seeker after truth. He holds 
that religion and science have their own separate legitimate fields and that 
there is never any conflict save when one is made to encroach upon the other. 
He upholds the theory of evolution with strong, logical argument, and 
atthe same time clings ardently to the elements of faith taught in the 
Bible. A fine memorial sketch written by his son precedes the essays. 
The results of the studies of a geologist, made while traveling through 
Syria, Egypt, and Italy, are embodied in the book ‘‘ Modera Science in Bible 
Lands.”*+ The special aim of the author was to emphasize the great useful- 
ness of scientific exp!oration to a proper understanding of the character of 
the Scriptures ; and, conversely, to show the prominence of the truthfulness, 
the infallibility, of the statements of the Bible writers in all their references 
to the natural sciences over that shown by all other writers ancient or modern. 
It is a valuable work for students, but too technical for general read 2rs.—_—— 
“‘The Gospel in Nature’’{ is a series of popular discourses on special 
themes delivered by Dr. McCook. Among the topics chosen are several 
which naturally lead to a discussion ot some of the leading open questions 
of the times, though in noinstance isa controversial spirit allowed to appear. 
Simple facts are stated and logical inferences drawn. Keen discernment, 
just judgment, and vivid imagination have left their trace throughout the 
whole work. The author's double office, of divine and naturalist, enables him 
to clothe the spiritual truths which he draws from the world around him in 
their “‘ natural drapery of thought,’’—to translate from either of God's great 
books, Revelation or Nature, into the language of the other. Lovers 
of plant life will find much pleasure in reading, or rather (in haviog sor 
reference ‘‘The Folk Lore of Plants.”’"| Mr. Dyer, the great English bot- 
anist, at the present time superintendent of the famous royal gardens at 
Kew, has made long and close research among the tales and superstitions 
that, in all lands since the earliest ages, have grown outof and clustered 
around the vegetable kingdom. Plants in witchcrait, in demonology, in 
fairy lore ; dream plants, sacred plants, and mystic plants are among the di- 
visions of the subject presented in twenty-three chapters. It is a charming 
companion book for a work on botany. 


RECENT WORKS IN FICTION. 

A fresh and sweet little story is Mrs. Burnett's‘ The Pretty Sister of José.’'2 
The atmosphere of Spain, so congenial to love and romance, has been sym- 
pathetically appreciated by the author, and is one of the charms of the book. 
The pretty feminine perversity of Pepita is captivating, and one follows 
with fascination the author's delicate and simple telling of her supreme in- 
difference to ali admiration, then the awakening of passion, her feverish 
unrest, her childish demands of the Virgin Mary, and finally her complete 
surrender. The slow but good brother José, the grandmother, the gay and 
renowned Sebastianio are equally attractive figures. It is a picturesque and 
pathetic tale with a touch of the dramatic, and will please the most fas- 
tidious of readers. Blanche Willis Howard's latest story § is in the style 
of the healthy German school of fiction. There isa slight plot but many in- 
cid-nts, and the element of suspense as to their outcome is skillfully em- 
ployed. The characters are strongly outlined and the play of human emo- 
tions is depicted in a manner which this author has equaled in but one other 
book—“ Guenn.”’ The collection of ten short stories** by Madame de 
Gasparin, furnishes a pleasant way of studying traits of French and Swiss 
character as displayed in the simple life of the poorer classes. The author 
has the vivacity of her country women and their felicity of phrase, and has 
painted some very pretty word pictures, effective in detail and rich in local 
color. The saint, the sinner, the half saint and sinner, the sinner super- 
lative in Rose Terry Cooke’s ‘‘Steadfast’’++ furnish a bewildering combina- 
tion of religion, sentiment, and sin as well as strong types of character 
study. Mrs. Cooke has animatedly and strongly described the characteris 
tics of New Englanders, their thrift, almost stern humor, the pitiless Puritan 
conscience, and spiritual struggles. Rarely is there a more life-like portrait 


*Nature and Man. By Wm. B. Carpenter. New York: D. Appleton and 
Co. Price, $2.25. 


+ Modern Science in Bible Lands. By Sir J. W. Dawson, LL.D. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $2.00. 


t The Gospel of Nature. By Henry C. McCook, D.D. Philadelphia: Allen, 
Lane & Scott. 


| The Folk-Lore of Plants. By T. F. Thistleton Dyer. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Co. Price, $1.50. 


2 The Pretty Sister of José. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. Illustrated by 
Cc. S. Reinhart. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 


{The Open Door. By Blanche Willis Howard. Boston and New York: 
Hou ghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. Price, $1.50. 


** Under French Skies. By Madame de Gasparin. New York: The Baker 
and Taylor Co. 1888 


ttSteadfast. The Story of a Saint and Sinner. 


By Rose Terry Cooke. 
Boston: Ticknor and Company. 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


than the one of the Rev. Philemon Hall, the author never forgetting the hu. 
man side of man’s nature, no matter what the spiritual exaltation. A fine 
bit of temperament contrast is that of Sibyl Saltonstall and Esther Dennis, 
the one having the moral stamina to be a martyr, to put aside all she loved 
best, for the right, and the other absorbed by her love and devotion and 
seemingly governed by a sense of irresponsibility. The whole is a whole. 
some story with an earnest purpose, illustrating the entanglements and in- 
fluences of every-day life; and without any cant, demonstrating that the 
best life is one of duty. An attractive French novel, translated into 
English by Miss E. V. Lee, is ‘A Happy Find’’* The story is healthy in 
morals, full of interesting situations, and well developed as to plot, but it 
has been so thoroughly ‘“‘done”’ into E iglish that but little of the lightness 
of the French touch is perceptible.-—— —A collection of short stories by H. H. 
Boyesen is published -under the title ‘‘ Vagabond Tales.”+ Bright, graphic, 
pleasing are the words which best describe them. Mr. Boyesen’s manner of 
carefully giving all details at the beginning of a story, gradually leading up 
to the climax, and then abruptly closing, leaving oue surprised and, per. 
haps, alittle nettled at first—at not having even one peep to see “‘ how they 
get along afterwards ’’—is strongly marked in this volume. The characters 
are mostly Norwegians who have either remained iu their own land or have 
migrated to America—strong, honest, impulsive characters, with whom one 
sym pathizes in their troubles, rejoices in their happiness, and whom he is 
glad to have met. 
CYCLOPADIAS. 

“The Gem Cyclope iia of Illustrations '’] is a work prepared especially for 
ministers of the Gospel, and consists of a collection of sentiments gathered 
from the best writers anithinkers. The limited size of the book prevents it 
from beivg as valuable as the design of the author stated in the Preface, 
leads the reader to expect. Less than two piges are devoted to the letters V 
and O taken together, and the letter 2 ends withthe word “‘Book.”” Under 
many words simply one short selection is given, and this frequently par- 
takes rather of the nature of a definition than an illustration. But the 
most important topics are quite fully illustrated, and all that is given 
is interesting, instructive, and practical. The third volume of the 
revised edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia! carries the work into the 
fourth letter of the alphabet and ends with ‘“Dion.’’ The good feat- 
ures of the preceding volumes have already been noticed in this maga- 
zine, and of this last one we can emphatically say that it keeps the 
work up tothe same high standard. Among the articles which have been 
copyrzighted by the pubiishers is one on Chautauqua which concisely 
but accurately describes the place and defines the movement centering there. 
How far down into recent times its reports are brought may be seen from the 
following quotation from the article on Dakota: “During the Congressional 
session of 1838-89 provision was made to admitit into the Union as twostates, 
North Dakota and South Dakota.’’ The arrangement of the work deserves 
especial mention. Instead of including in one treatise under some general 
head all the events and divisions belonging to a subject, these are treated in 
short separate articles by themselves. All who have sought in other works 
of this character for the Challenger Expedition, Charity Organization So- 
cieties, and Degrees (conferred by universities) will appreciate having them 
appear, as in this volume, ir their proper places under the above titles. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The ‘“‘ Law of Municipal Bonds’’? recently prepared at the suggestion of 
the bankers Kean & Co., is a complete and comprehensive work. The 
subject is treated in a simple way, the aim being to give investors or any in- 
terested general readers an idea of the legal enactments and administration 
regarding such bonds. The first chapters tell in whom is vested the power 
to issue them ; for what purposes they may be issued; the limitations re- 
garding them ; the rights of bond-holders, etc. Many special cases are cited 
and the legal decisions concerning them, given. The main part of the book 
is devoted to a digest of the laws relating to such bonds in the states and 
territories of the West and North-west, as these, since they promise the larg- 
est returns, are usually sought byinvestors. It will be founda useful, accu- 
rate, and readable book. Accompanying it is a little volume containing the 
bond values and interest tables of Kean & Co.’s banking house.{ —— 
Mr. Fish’s ‘‘Systematic Shorthand’’** is based upon the principles and al- 
phabet adopted by Isaac Pitman, and incorporates all the most practical 
parts of that well-known system. It discards in large measure the 
use of word-signs, retaining only those for the most commonly 
used small words of the language. It is an admirable work for 
beginners, everything connected with the study being fully and clearly ex- 


*A Happy Find. Translated from the French of Madame Gagnebin. By 
Miss E. V. Lee. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25. 


+ Vagabond Tales. Boston: D. Lothrop 


By Hjalmar Hjorth B>yesen. 
Company. 


tThe Gem Cvclopedia of Illustrations. By Rev. J. G. Vaughan, B D., 
Ph.D. With an Introduction by H. A. Buttz,D.D. Cincinnati: Cranston & 
Stowe. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Price, $2.50. 


\Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Vol. III. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Price, $3.00. 


2The Law of Municipal Bonds. By J. A. Burhans. Chicago and New 
York: S. A, Kean &Co. 
{ Kean & Co's Bond Values and Interest Tables. Price, $3.00. 


**Systematic Shorthand. By James H. Fish. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Fish’s 
School of Shorthand. 
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plained. The only criticism to be made upon it is that it is published in too 
elegant a form to be suitable for common use, The heavy, highly polished 
paper, the wide margin-of the pages, and the little matter contained on 
each are better suited to the style of an art work than that of a 
text-book. It is also of a size too large to be convenient. The 
set of a dozen books for boys and girls, the H. T. S. Library,* offers a 
pleasing variety of subjects. There are several volumes of ‘‘ Household 
Stories ” translated from the German, biographies of some of the early ex- 
plorers of the Western Continent, the missionary travels of Livingstone in 
Africa, a panorama of European scenes, and the exciting story of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Itisa series admirably adapted for Sunday-school libraries. 
——The two bound volumes containing the monthly numbersof Our Day for 
the year 1888 are most attractive books. Of convenient size, well bound, and 
in good print, the mechanical features are in every way pleasing. As to the 
contents, from cover to cover they are full of the best things. Devoted to cur- 
rent reform, the periodical represents the advanced thought of the age. It 
records all the progressive movements taking place in the civilized world, 
and critically reviews them; and more than this, it points out still needed 
reforms and suggests methods for projecting them. Edited by Joseph Cook 
who is assisted in the work by a corps of specialists in reform measures, 
and having on its list of contributors the strongest writers of the times, 
it furnishes high authority on all subjects treated. To trace back 
asnearas possible to their sources those mythical ideas which through 
all ages have held places of power, often dominating in religious be- 
liefs and even in the affairs of governments; and to point out the true 
function of their symbolism, was the task undertaken and accomplished 
by Mr. Mills in his work on Mythology.{ Allured by the fascinating nature 
of his subject, he yet in the most matter of fact way explored this world of 
fancies, seeking with great penetration on all sides for every additional bit 
of information concerning them, and tracing their reflex influence over the 
human race. Nursery tales, superstitions, fairy legends, classic lore, are 


*The H. T. S. Library. 12 vols. Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe. 


+Our Day. Boston: Our Day Publishing Company. Single numbers 25 
cents. Yearly Subscription, Price, $2.50. 


{The Tree of Mythology. By Charles De B. Mills. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. 
Bardeen. Price, $3.00. 


shown tobe ive develop ts,onefrom another. The author looks 
upon all these mythic conceptions as stepping stones over which the human 
race has been slowly passing through ages ‘‘ out of bondage to freedom: 
out of mythology to knowledge.” The book is well characterized 
as at once erudite and charming, full of fact and full of thought. 

In preparing his recent book on the ‘“‘ The Government of the People of 
the United States,""* Dr. Thorpe has added to the educational works of this 
character one possessing especialfmerit. An experienced teacher, he is fa- 
miliar both with the matter required in the school-room and with the most 
successful methods of presenting it ; hence his book appears divested of the 
many unessential details which often prove such encumbrances to both teacher 
and pupil, and with the basal principles, all statedin a plain, terse, and attract- 
ive manner. With its aid no competent teacher can fail to make the subject an 
interesting one.——Should not a birthday book, if correctly so named, be filled 
with descriptions of character or personal appearance supposed to apply to 
the friend whose autograph is to adorn the opposite page, or bits of ad- 
vice which he is thereby exhorted to follow? What pleasure in searching 
for one’s “ birthday sentiment”’ to find only an account of travels, a record 
of the weather, the progress of vegetation, or something else equally foreign 
to the subject?) Mrs. Howe's writings,+ although full of choice thoughts 
clothed in a rare beauty of expression, are not suited to a compilation of this 
kind. The publishers have done their part well ; the dainty binding of black 
and gold commends itself at once to an esthetic taste. The frontispiece 
is a portrait of the author. The criticism regarding inappropri- 
ate selections applies to only a part of the “Holmes Birthday Book.’ 
The healthy sentiment and practical wisdom in the sayings of the 
genial autocrat and his numerous personal poems have furnished the com- 
piler suitable material which has been carefully arranged, The birthdays of 
prominent men and women appear with their proper dates and also are in- 
dexed for ready reference. Among the illustrations is an engraving of the 
celebrated portrait of Dorothy Quincy. 





*The Government of the People of the United States. By Frances Newton 
Thorpe, Ph.D. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 

+The Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book. om and edited by her daugh- 
ter, Laura E. Richards. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

t The Holmes Birthday Book. Bostonand New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. Price, $1.00. 
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THE PRINCE OF DIMPH-YOO-CHUR IN MEHRIKA.—As we sat on a fallen 
cornice and gazed on the lofty buildings about us, I asked NOfihl if he was 
still in ignorance as to where we were, and he said: 

“As yetI know not. The architecture is much like that of ancient Europe 
but it tells us nothing.”’ 

As we were leaving this grove my eyes fell upon an upturned slab that 
seemed to have a meaning. It was lying at our feet, partly hidden by the 
tall grass, having fallen from the columns that supported it. Upon its sur- 
face were strange characters in bold relief,as sharp and clear as when 
chiselled ten centuries ago. I pointed it out to N6fihl, and we bent over it 
with eager eyes. It was this: 

ASTOR HOUSE. 

“The inscription is Old English,” he said. ‘‘‘House’ signified a dwell- 
ing, but the word ‘Astor’ I know not. It was probably the name of a deity, 
and here was his tempie.’’ 

This was encouraging, and we looked about eagerly for other signs. 

Our steps soon brought us into another street, and as we walked I ex- 
pressed my surprise at the wonderful preservation of the stone work, which 
looked as though cut but yesterday. 

“In such an atmosphere decay is slow,’’ said Nofihl. ‘A thousand years 
atleast have passed since these houses were occupied. Take yonder oak, 
for instance ; the tree itself has been growing for at least a hundred years, 
and we know from the fallen mass beneath it that centuries had gone by 
before its birth was possible.” 

He stopped speaking, his eyes fixed upon an inscription over a doorway, 
partly hidden by one of the branches of the oak. 

Turning suddenly upon me with a look of triumph, he exclaimed: 

“Tt is ours !” 

“What is ours?’’ I asked. 

“The knowledge we sought”’ ; and he pointed to the inscription, 

NEW YORK STOCK EXC. . .. 

He was tremulous with joy. 

“Thou hast heard of Nhii-Yok, O my Prince?”’ 

I answered that I had read of it at school. 

“Thou art init now!” he said. ‘Weare standing on the Western Conti- 
nent. Little wonder we thought our voyage long !’’ 

“And what was Nhii Yok?” I asked. ‘‘I read of it at college, but remem- 
ber little. Was it not the capital of the ancient Mehrikans?”’ 

“Not the capital,” he answered, ‘‘but their largest city. Its population 

was four millions.” 


The more I learn of these Mehrikans the less interesting they become, 
Nofahl is of much the same mind, judging from our conversation to day, as 
we walked along. It was in this wise: 


E-june 


Khan-li. 

How alike the houses! How monotonous! 

Nofahl. 

So, also were the occupants. They thought alike, worked alike, ate, 
dressed, and conversed alike. They read the same books ; they fashioned 
their garments as directed, with no regard for the sizeor figure of the indi- 
vidual, and copied to a stitch the fashions of Europeans. 

Khan-li, 

But the close-fitting apparel of the European must have been sadly un- 

comfortable in the heat of a Mehrikan summer. 
Nofihl. 

So probably it was. Stiff boxes of varying patterns, adorned the heads of 
men. Curious jackets with tight sleeves encased the body. The feet throb- 
bed and burned in close-fitting casings of unyielding leather, and linen 
made stiff by artificial means was drawn tightly about the neck. 

Khan-li, 
Allah! what idiots! 
Nofihl. 
Even so they are considered. 
Khan-li. 

To what quality of their mindsdo you attribute such love of needless 
suffering? 

Nofichl. 

It was their desire to be like others. A natural feeling in a vulgar people. 
—From J. A. Mitchells “‘ The Last American.”’ New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes and Brother. 


Ants’ EGGS FOR THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS.— ‘This is how I begun, 
madame. It is Blanche who has taught me, and I have lived with her a month 
and watched all her ways, and learned all that these ants can do. At first 
one must renounce thought to be anything but bitten, yes, bitten always. 
See me, I am tanned as leather. It is the skin of an apple that 
has dried that you see on me and with her it is the same. We 
wear pantaloons and gauntlets of leather. It is almost a coat otf 
mail, but close it as one may, they are always underneath. She can sleep 
when hundreds run on her, but I, I am frantic at first till I am bitten every 
where ; and then, at last, as with bee-keepers, I can be poisoned no longer, 
and they may gnaw asthey will. They are very lively. They love the heat, 
and we must keep up great heat always and feed them very high, and then 
they lay many eggs which we gather for the bird-breeders and others who 
wantthem. Twice we have been forced to move, since our ants will wan- 
der, and the neighbors complain when their pantries are full, and justly. , . . 
An ant has so much intelligence.%I can watch mine, madame, as if they were 
people almost, and would even believe they know me. But that does not 
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hinder them from biting me; no, never; and because they are always upon 
me the neighbors and all who know me have chosen to call me ‘the sister-in- 
law of ants.’ 

“Tt is not a trade for women, it is true, save for one only here and there. 
But it is better than sewing ; and I wish all women might have something as 
good, since now I prosper when once I ate only bread. What shall be 
done, madame, to make it that more than bread becomes possible for these 
workers?” From Helen Campbells “ Prisoners of Poverty Abroad.” Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00. 


MARSYAS. 
Once among the Phrygian hills 

I lay a-musing,—while the silly sheep 

Wandered among the thyme—upon the bank 

Of a clear mountain stream, beneath the pines, 

Safe hidden fromthe noon. A dreamy haze 

Played on the uplands, but the hills were clear 

In sunlight, and no cloud was on the sky. 

It was the time when a deep silence comes 

Upon the summer earth, and all the birds 

Have ceased from singing, and the world is still 

As midnight, and if any live thing move— 

Some fur clad creature, or cool gliding snake— 

Within the pipy overgrowth of weeds, 

The ear can catch the rustle, and the trees 

And earth and air are listening. AsI lay, 

Faintly, as in a dream, I seem to hear 

A tender music, like the Xolian chords, 

Sound low within the woodland, whence the stream, 

Flowed full; yet silent. Long, with ear to ground, 

I hearkened ; and the sweet strain, fuller grown, 

Rounder and clearer came and danced along 

In mirthful measure now, and now grown grave 

In dying falls, and sweeter and more clear, 

Tripping at nuptials and high revelry, 

Wailing at burials, rapt in soaring thoughts, 

Chanting strange sea-tales full of mystery, 

Touching all chords of being, and life and death, 

Now rose, now sank, and always was divine, 

So strange the music came. 


Till, as I lay 
Enraptured, swift a sudden discord rang, 
And all the sound grew still. A sudden flash, 
As from a sunlit jewel, fired the wood. 
A noise of water smitten, and on the hills 
A fair white fleece of cloud, which swiftly climbed 
Into the farthest heaven. Then, as I mused, 
Knowing a parting goddess, straight I saw 
A sudden splendour float upon the stream, 
And knew it for this jewelled flute, which paused 
Before me on an eddy. It I snatched 
Eager, and to my ardent lips I bore 
The wonder, and behold, with the first breath— 
The first warm human breath, the silent strains, 
The half-drowned notes which late the goddess blew, 
Revived, and sounded clearer, sweeter far 
Than mortal skill could make. So with delight 
I left my flocks to wander o’er the wastes 
Untended, and the wolves and eagles seized 
The tender lambs, but I was for my art— 
Nought else ; and though the high-pitched notes divine 
Grew faint, yet something lingered, and at last 
So sweet a note I sounded of my skill, 
That all the Phrygian highlands, all the white 
Hill villages, were fain to hear the strain, 
Which the mad shepherd made. 
—From Lewis Morris’ “ Epic of Hades.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Price, $1.25. 
SERVITUDE. 
Whao lives a life of bondage, yet may have 
Some hours of respite from servility; 
Who cannot rule himself, he is a slave 
Who cannot once escape his master’s eye. 


THOUGHT. 
Who yet sees those that he loves best, 
However far from him away, 
With their sweet comforting is blest, 
And friends surround him every day. 


While he, who those he thinks his foes, 
Keeps constantly before his eyes, 
However far from them he goes, 
Lives always with his enemies. 
From Lewis Dayton Burdick’s ‘‘ Through Field and Wood.”’ Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. Price, $1.25. 


Love OF LIFE IN THE OLD.—She was very old, and therefore it was very 
hard for her to make up her mind to die. 

I am aware that this is not at all the general view, but that it is believed, 
as oid age must be near death, that it prepares the soul for that inevitable 
event. It is not so, however, in manycases. In youth we are still so near 
the unseen out of which we came, that death is rather pathetic than tragic— 
a thing that touches all hearts, but to which, in many cases, the young hero 
accommodates himself sweetly and courageously. And amid the storms 
and burdens of middle life there are many times when we would fain push 
open the door that stands ajar, and behind which there is ease for all our 
pains, or at least rest, if nothing more. But age, which has gone through 
both these phases, is apt, out of long custom and habit, to regard the matter 
from a different view. All things that are violent have passed out of its life 
—no more strong emotions, such as rend the heart; no great labors, bring- 
ing after them the weariness which is uuto death; but the calm ofan exist- 
ence which is enough for its needs, which affords the moderate amount of 
comfort and pleasure for which its being is now adapted, and of which there 
seems to reason that there should ever be anyend. Topassion, to joy, to 
anguish, an end must come; but mere gentle living, determined by a trame- 
work of gentle rules and habits—why should that ever beended? Whena 
soul has got to this retirement and is content in it, it becomes very hard to 
die; hard to accept the necessity of dying, and to accustom one’s self to the 
idea, and still harder to consent to carry it out.—From Margaret O. W. Oli- 
phant’s ‘‘ Stories of the Seen and the Unseen.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Price, $1.25. 

SPRING. 
Just a tiny blue-eyed maid, 
Newly out of Eden strayed; 
Lips, a bud rose-tinted, rare, 
And the sunlight in her hair— 
Here is Spring! 


Leaves are few to make her bowers 

Bunches bright of leafless flowers 

Are the baby fingers placed 

Side by side, in happy haste— 
Little Spring! 


Gardens dark with winter gloom, 
All once begin to bloom ; 
Budding branches, lifted high, 
Laugh and whisper in the sky, 
‘Welcome, Spring!’ 


She will reach their stately height— 

What to her are blossoms bright? 

Little Spring, in haste to pass, 

Lets them fall among the grass— 
Eager Spring! 


Tip-toe stands, with parted lips, 

Cannot reach their swaying tips, 

Brushes past in Apriljgrief— 

See! The underwood in leaf! 
Fairy Spring! 


She is growing tall and slim, 

And her eyes are darkly dim, 

Deepening with the deepening sky, 

Darkening with the blue-bell’s dye, 
—ZJs it Spring ?— 


They were wide and undismayed, 

Timid now, and veiled in shade— 

Comesa sound of hurrying feet, 

She is flushed with roses sweet— 
Happy Spring! 


Ah! last moment here she stood. 
Gone for ever! Through the wood 
Came young Summer, and in bliss 
Died she ’neath his burning kiss— 
Farewell, Spring ! 
From Margaret Veley’s ‘‘ A Marriage of Shadows and Other Poems.” Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott @ Co. Price, $1.00. 


PASADENA WEATHER.—The seasons here are a puzzle to the new-comer. 
They are termed the wet and the dry—terms that convey an erroneous im- 
pression, as the rainy season is not more rainy than an eastern summer, and 
by means of irrigation the dry season can be made as wet as desirable. The 
dry season is the time when it is not supposed to rain, but sometimes does ; 
this includes the months from April to November. The wet season, or win- 
ter, is from November to April or May, when it rains perhaps once in three 
weeks, sometimes oftener, and sometimes not so often, the seasons chang: 
ing in this respect just as they change in the Hast. The amount of rain at 
Pasadena may be averaged at twenty inches, thirty-five less than at Jackson- 
ville and twenty-nine less than Boston ; in the wet season it is by no means 
adeluge. The winter at Pasadena may be compared to a cool eastern fall. 
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In October the weather grows slightly cooler, and soon the rains come. 
This gives renewed life to all vegetation, and instead of frost, snow, and ice, 
the land blooms like a garden, the mesas are carpeted with a succession of 
flowers, the low hills take on a vivid green tint, and the air is filled with 
fragrant odors. The birds driven from the north throng the groves and 
meadows, and by Christmas time Pasadena is in the midst of what appears, 
as far as nature, fruits, and flowers are concerned, mid-summer. The mount- 
ain tops are covered with snow, sometimes reaching down to within a thou- 
sand feet ofthe orange trees. But so subtle are the conditions that, though 
we see winter and summer face to face, scarce half a mile apart, yet there 
is little or noencroachment. Occasi lly on rare occasi ice forms in pools 
in Pasadena, and frost isseen. The evening will seem cold and chilly, anda 
fire on the hearth is very acceptable; indeed, many persons havea fire 
morning and evening throughout the winter. As you sit by your fire the 
wind may sweep down, howl, and rage. You hear it under the eaves, How 
cold it sounds! and you move nearer the fire. Surely a snow blizzard isin 
progress. You goto the door. The thermometer indicates sixty degrees, 
and you find it was a Gold of Ophir rose beating against the window, and the 
rustling of the palm leaves carries out the impression of the storm. When 
the mercury indicates freezing, it seems excessively cold by contrast; yet 
how cold the weather in Pasadena really is, is shown by the fact that the 
roses, callas, and all flowers, wild and otherwise, bloom throughout the en- 
tire winter ; if they live, the cold cannot be intense.—From C. F. Holder's 
“ All about Pasadena.”’ Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


SCHOOL LIFE AT VENDOME.—A ceaseless struggle goes on between masters 
and scholars, to which nothing in social life can be compared, unless it be 
the warfare of the opposition against the ministry of a representative gov- 
ernment. But the journalists and orators of an opposition are less prompt 
to profit by an advantage, less stern in resenting a wrong, less bitter in their 
ridicule, than the lads of a seminary against the masters appointed to rule 
them, Angels would lose patience in sucha calling. We must not be too 
savere to a poor school-master, ill-paid and not over wise, if he is sometimes 
unjust and angry. Watched perpetually by mocking eyes, surrounded by 





pitfalls, he does sometimes avenge himself on the boys by a harshness they 

are only too ready to proclaim. Except in the case of great wrong-doing, for 
which there were special punishments, the ferule was the x/tima ratio 

Patrum at VendéOme. For neglected themes, lessons ill-learned, and vulgar 
pranks, the pensum sufficed; but a wound to the master’s self-love was 
visited with the ferule. Among the physical sufferings which we endured 
the keenest was certainly that inflicted by the strip of leather, two fingers. 
thick, applied to our shrinking hands with all the strength of an angry 
master. The culprit was compelled to kneel in the middle of the room to 
receive this classic punishment. He was forced to rise from his seat, walk to 
the master’s desk and kneel down, exposed to the inquisitive, often jeering, 
glances of his comrades. To a sensitive spirit these preparations were an 
additional torture, like the transit from the Palais to the Gréve which pris- 
oners condemned to death were formerly compelled to make. According to 
their natures some lads wept, before or after the punishment; others ac- 
cepted their pain stoically; and yet, while awaiting it, the bravest could 
scarcely repress the quivering of their features. 

Louis Lambert was frequently subjected to this punishment, and he owed 
it toa faculty of his nature of which he was long unconscious. When sud- 
denly awakened from meditation by the regent’s stern ‘‘ You are doing 
nothing, Lambert!’ it often happened that without his own knowledge he 
would give the master a look of irrepressible disdain, charged with thought 
as a Leyden jar ischarged with electricity. Such a glance naturally an- 
gered the regent; provoked by the silent epigram, he proceeded to teach a 
lesson to that fulminating eye. The first time he was aware of the disdain- 
ful gleam, which struck him like a flash of lightning, he made the following 
speech which I have always remembered: ‘If you look at me again in that 
way, Lambert, I shall give you the ferule.”” At these words every head 
went up, and all eyes watched the master and Louis. The speech was so 
absurd that again the boy’s glance struck the Father like lightning. From 
that time forth there was a feud between the regent and Lambert which re- 
sulted in many applications of the ferule.—Fyrom Honoré de Balzac’s “Louis 
Lambert.’ Boston: Roberts Bros. Price, $1.50. 





SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR APRIL, 


Home News.—April 1. The warships Richmond, Alert, and Adams or- 
dered to Samoa. 

April 3. Minnesota and South Dakota suffer from extensive prairie fires. 

April 6. Fire destroys several blocks in the business portion of Savannah, 
Georgia. 

April9. Memorial services for General Sheridan held by the New York 
Legislature in Albany. 

April1o. Five persons killed and three seriously injured by the wrecking 
of a private car near Joliet, Ill. 

April 12. Strike of employees of all street car lines except the cable in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul.——Lyman E. Knapp of Middlebury, Vt., appointed 
governor of Alaska. 

April13. Death of the Hon. John P. Usher, Secretary of State under Lin- 
coln.—Close of the Sub-Tropical Exposition at Jacksonville. 

April 15. Tributes to the memory of the late Justice Matthews are delivered 
in the Supreme Court by Chiet Justice Fuller and Attorney-General Miller. 
—tThe twenty-fourth anniversary of the death of Lincoln is observed at 
Springfield, Ill. 

April 16. Opening of the annual session of the national Academy of 
Sciences in Washington. 

April17. The Pullman Car Company obtains an injunction perpetually 
restraining the Wagner Company from using vestibule trains. 

April1g. The anniversary of the battles of Lexington and Concord ob- 
served in both towns. 

April 22, Oklahoma opened for settlement.—The prohibitory amend- 
ment in Massachusetts defeated by a majority of 44,552. 

April 25. End of the Minneapolis street-car strike. 


1889. 


April 29. Opening of the celebration in New York City of the Centennial 
anniversary of Washington’s inauguration. 

April 30. The Washington centennial is observed with appropriate cere- 
monies in many cities and towns. 


ForREIGN NeEws.—April 1. Prince Bismarck celebrates his eighty-fourth 
birthday.——A letter dated September 4, from the explorer Stanley, received 
at Edinburgh. 

April 2. General Boulanger leaves Paris for Belgium, to escape govern- 
ment prosecution. 

April 9. Death of Michael Eugene Chevereul, the French chemist. 

April 12. The trial of General Boulanger, Count Dillon, and M. Henri 
Rochefort begins in the French Senate. 

April 13. Empress Elizabeth of Austria pronounced insane. 

April 15. John Albert Bright is elected to Parliament from Central Bir- 
mingham to succeed his father, John Bright. 

August 21. Death of Don Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada, ex-president of Mex- 
ico. 

April 22. Riot among striking tram-car employees in Vienna. 

April 24. General Boulanger and several members of his party arrive at 
London. 

April 28. Eighteen persons killed and twenty injured in a railroad acci- 
dent near Hamilton, Ontario. 

April 29. The deliberations of the conference on Samoan affairs are begun 
in Berlin. 

April 30. Death of Carl Rosa the impresario. 





THE WINTER 


THE SOUTH FLORIDA CHAUTAUQUA. 

The South Florida Chautauqua Assembly was held at 
Mount Dora, Florida, March 19-29. It took much courage to 
plan for the program this year. Yellow feverin the South, 
and the unusually warm winter in the North, somewhat 
frightened the management, still large plans were laid, 
and success followed. The attendance was fifty-eight per 
cent in advance of the season of 1888. Much enthusiasm pre- 
vailed, many lots were sold, and the future of the assembly 
well assured. The making of the program had been in the 
hands of Dr. A. H. Gillet, who was unfortunately unable to 
be present during the assembly. 


ASSEMBLIES. 


The management of the platform was in the hands 
of the Revs. R. T. Hall and Wilbur L. Davidson. Lec- 
tures were delivered by Dr. E. B. Snyder, Dr. John W. 
Hamilton, Dr. Selah W. Brown, Dr. J. W. Lee, the 
Rev. W. F. Blackman, Peter M. Von Finkelstein, Dr. 
T. W. Moore, Wallace Bruce, James A. Green, Dr. 
A. F. Sherrill, Dr. E. F. Hooker, the Rev. F. O. Holman, 
and the Hon. A. T. Russell. 

Mrs. G. R. Alden conducted a series of Mothers’ 
Meetings and read an original story. Miss Grace 
Livingston conducted a large class in Physical Cul- 
ture, and read an original story for boys and girls. Two 
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sessions of the Sunday-school Normal class were held daily 
in charge of the Rev. Wilbur L. Davidson. 

The music was under the direction of Prof. C. C. Case. 
Special features in the musical line included Mrs. Sophia 
Howard Knight, of Chicago, the St Cecilia Trio of Elk- 
hart, Indiana, and a quartet of brass instruments from the 


THE ASSEMBLY CALENDAR. 


Rogers Assembly Band. Many delightful concerts were 
furnished by these organizations. 

The Assembly Grounds and surroundings are beauti- 
iful beyond description. The management is aggressive and 
thoroughly Chautauquan and large things may be expected 
from the South Florida Chatauqua in the days to come. 





THE ASSEMBLY CALENDAR. 


Chautauqua, N. Y., July 2-August 27. 
Recognition Day, August 21. 
Acton Park, Ind., July 25-August 15. 
Recognition Day, August 4. 
Bay View, Petoskey, Mich., July 24-August 14. 
Recognition Day, August 5. 
Bluff Park, Montrose, Iowa, August 3-August 12. 
Recognition Day, August 9. 
Connecticut Valley, Northampton, Mass., July 17-July 24. 
Recognition Day, July 24. 
Council Bluffs and Omaha, Iowa, 
Recognition Day, June 22. 
East Epping, N. H., August 19-August 24. 
Recognition Day, August 22. 
Island Park, Rome City, Ind., July 31-August 12. 
Recognition Day, August 6. 


June 18-July 4. 


Kansas, Topeka, Kansas, 

Recognition Day, June 26. 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., 

Recognition Day, July 3. 


June 25-July 4. 


June 25-July 5. 


Lake Bluff, I1l., July 24-August 6. 

Recognition Day, August 1. 

Lakeside Encampment, Ohio, July 22-August 4. 
Recognition Day, July 30. 

Lake George, N. Y., July 28-September 1. 

Recognition Day, August 7. 

Long Pine, Neb., July 18-July 29. 
Recognition Day, July 27. 

Missouri, Warrensburg, Mo., 
Recognition Day, July 25. 


Monona Lake, Wis., July 23-August 2. 
Recognition Day, July 31. 


July 17-July 26. 


Monteagle, Tenn., July 2-August 20. 
Recognition Day, July 26. 


Mountain Grove, Berwick, Pa. 
Recognition Day, August 7. 

Mountain Lake Park, Md., July 30-August 12. 
Recognition Day, August 8. 


Nebraska, Crete, Neb., 
Recognition Day, July 5. 


June 27-July 9. 


New England, South Framingham, Mass., July 16-July 26. 


Recognition Day, July 25. 


Piedmont, Atlanta, Ga., 


Northern New England, Fryeburg, Maine, July 30-Aug. 10. 
Recognition Day, August 6. 


Niagara-on-the-Lake, near Toronto, Can., July 20--Aug. 12. 

Recognition Day, July 31. 
Ocean City, N. J., 

Recognition Day, July 11. 
Ocean Grove, N. J., 

Recognition Day, July 23. 
Ocean Park, Maine, July 25-August 3. 

Recognition Day, August 1. 


July 9-July 14. 


July 13-July 23. 


Ottawa, Kansas, June 18-June 28. 
Recognition Day, June 26. 
Oxford, England, First Session, July 30-August 9. 
Second Session, August 12-August 30. 
Pacific Coast, Monterey, California, July 1-July 15. 
Recognition Day, July 5. 
Piasa Bluffs, Ill, August 6-August 21. 
Recognition Day, August 14. 
July 10-August 21. 
Recognition Day, August 14. 
Puget Sound, Washington, July 15-August 13. 
Recognition Day, July 30. 


Redondo Beach, Southern California, August 1-August ro. 


River View, New Richmond, O., July 2-August 25. 
Rocky Mountain, Palmer Lake, Colorado, 
Recognition Day, July 23. 
Round Lake, New York, July 30-August 16. 
Recognition Day, August 6. 
San Marcos, Texas, 
Recognition Day, July 30. 
Seaside, Key East, N. J., July 8-August 18. 
Recognition Day, August 16. 


Silver Lake, N. Y., July 23-August 6. 
Recognition Day, July 31. 


July 10-23. 


June 26-July 31. 


Texas, Georgetown, Tex., 
Recognition Day, July 15. 


July 2-July 20. 


Waseca, Minn., July s5-July 25. 


Recognition Day, July 18. 
Winnipiseogee, Weirs, N. H., 
Recognition Day, July 24. 


July 16-July 26. 


Williams Grove, near Harrisburg, Pa., 
Recognition Day, July 16. 
Winfield, Kansas, 
Recognition Day, June 11. 


July 15-July 20. 


June 4-June I5. 





THE IMPENDING NATIONAL FLORAL CAMPAIGN. 


WHICH SHALL BE THE NATIONAL FLOWER OF AMERICA? 


HAVE YOU VOTED? 


Which shall be the National Flower of America ? This is a 
question that is now exciting wide-spread interest. Thou- 
sands have already voted on it and within the next fortnight 
itis safe to say that from ten to twenty thousand people 
all over the United States will register their choice. 

It is a curious fact that America has no one National Flower 
like the Shamrock of Ireland, the Rose of England, or the 
Thistle of Scotland. 

The discussion on this subject was begun in the Boston 
Daily Globe, May 13, 1888, by a signed editorial from the pen 
of ‘‘ Jean Kincaid.’’ Since that time the discussion has 
spread all over the country and even the English papers have 
taken the matter up. It was felt that so important a matter 
should surely be left to the free choice of the American peo- 
ple themselves, but how to arrange for a vote has been the 
perplexing question. 

Mr. Prang, of Christmas-card fame, recently hit upon 
a novel expedient which he offered as worthy of a trial. 
It met an instantaneous and general acceptance, and the 
choice of a National Flower for America is now being decided 
through the medium of the booksellers, newsdealers, and 
stationers ofthe country, by meansof Prang’s artistic souve- 
nir, entitled ‘‘OUR NATIONAL FLOWER.” 

This SOUVENIR is an exquisite little volume with pic- 
tures of the two leading Floral Candidates, each of which 
pleads in charming verse and lovely colors, its own cause 
for a national choice. 

A short history of the contest is printed on the last page 
and a postal vote is enclosed, ready for mailing, only requir- 
ing to be filled out by the voter. The result of the vote will 
be published from time to time in the leading papers, and 
the final choice will be announced by mail to every voter 
atter Dec. 31st next, at which date the polls will close. 

The beautiful little volume, including vote, costs only 25 
cents and is sold by all the leading booksellers and stationers. 

In looking over the names of those who have already 
voted, it is interesting to notice the choice of various promi- 
nent persons on the lists. 


Clergymen have voted very extensively for the Mayflower, 
although Dr. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, has cast his vote 
for the Golden Rod as has also Dr. Morgan Dix, of New 
York. Rev. Minot J. Savage,the great Unitarian preacher, has 
voted for the Laurel. Joseph Cook sends in his vote for the 
Golden Rod ; so does that other reformer, Dr. Howard Cros- 
by. Rev. Brook Herford, the famous English preacher, 
votes for the Golden Rod and Lyman Abbott for the May- 
flower. 


Authors have voted queerly. A letter in the familiar 
hand of John G. Whittier is recorded for the Golden Rod. 
James Parton votes for the Mayflower and the gifted author 
of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher’’ (Margaret Deland) casts a vote 
for the Laurel. E. L. Godkin wants the Mayflower, and 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps votes the Golden Rod ticket. 
The famous woman’s suffragist, Lucy Stone, votes for the 
Golden Rod, also Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe votes for the 
Golden Rod. 


A peculiar interest attaches to the choice of leading actors 
and actresses. Minnie Palmer chooses the Forget-me-not 
and Fanny Davenport votes for the Golden Rod. Robert 
Mantell is down for the Mayflower, Edwin Booth and Law- 
rence Barrett both vote for the Golden Rod. 


T. V. Powderly has found time in his busy life to vote on 
the National Flower question, and his choice is the Golden 
Rod. John Fiske favors the Mayflower and Judge Noah 
Davis the Golden Rod. 

It will be seen that a very great number of people have al- 
ready voted. Every one should be sure to vote immediately 
after reading this announcement. 

It will be something to be proud of in all your after life, 
that you were among those who contributed to the selection 
of a National Flower, and it is safe to say that unless you 
vote this very day you may lose the chance of influencing 
the result, for itis hard to remember these many matters in 
our busy life. Thousands will vote on this question the 
coming fortnight. 





BACK NUMBERS OF THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


A desirable addition to any library would be the bound 
volumes of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Their free discussion of economic and social questions, 
their biographical studies. the attention given to the new 
institutions and industries of the day, render them invalua- 
ble as a record of the intellectual growth and progress of the 
times. 

Their vast array of scholarly literary and scientific articles 
represent some of the best work done in the last ten years 
by specialists in those lines. 

Their popular articles on the principal events of Greek, 
Roman, English, and American History present wonderfully 
vivid pictures of past times in these leading countries of the 
world. 


Their miscellaneous articles show a wide range of subjects 
and the varying literary style of the brilliant writers of the 
day. The departments devoted to the Chautauaqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle reflect the work of that organization and 
are of especial interest to all its students. 

The editorials, distinguished for ability learning, and can- 
dor, give the magazine a strong hold on cultured readers and 
furnish the best and freshest thought on living issues. 

Complete sets of Volumes II., III., IV., V., VII., and VIII. 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN are on sale at this office, $1.50 per 
volume. 

Address, 
Dr. T. L. FLoop, Meadville, Pa. 





CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY FOR 


18809. 


On the second of next July the chimes in the tower of the 
Pier-house will ring in the sixteenth year of the Chautauqua 
Assembly. To be sure, the country is thickly dotted with 
flourishing Assemblies, yet every true Chautauquan feels 
an interest in the spot where the idea first took root, and 
where it has had so rapid and rich a growth. 

There have been architectural changes since that hot night 
in the summer of 1873 when Lewis Miller and John H. Vin- 
cent tossed restlessly on ‘‘corn-shuck’”’ beds in the stifling 
attic of the ‘‘old hotel.’ Gradually cottages, many of them 
tasteful and artistic, have crowded out the primitive tents ; 
the outdoor auditorium has given way to the great amphi- 
theater, which, even if it does not hold all the people that 
newspapers insist upon putting into it, is spacious enough 
except on occasions such as Recognition Day. The vast 
restaurant, which looked like a Chicago stock-yard, and 
resembled onein other particulars, was at last removed, when 
hungry hordes were given better treatment at the handsome, 
roomy, and well-appointed Athenzeum, er in the hundreds 
of private boarding places. In short, Chautauqua has become 
civilized. The old-timers, it is true, talk over the hardships 
of the early days with all the gusto of‘ Forty-niners,”’ re- 
counting their experiences in the California mines. They 
look back longingly to being rained upon, poorly fed, and 
to sleeping on the furrowed beds which Frank Beard called 
‘‘raised maps of Palestine.’’ Still, most people are quite 
satisfied to have Chautauqua as it is—a well built summer 
city, with comniodious public buildings, extensive mod- 
els, a really valuable museum collection, ample means of 
recreation, the best sanitary regulations and precautions ; 
but a city, too, where public functions are not limited to 
these things, where instruction and entertainment as well 
are made possible for all citizens alike. It is certainly an 
attractive plan, this Chautauqua community life, and little 
wonder that old Oxford has begun to adopt many of its fea- 
tures. 

But after all, the architectural improvements have scarcely 
kept pace with the growth ofthe educational influence which 
Chautauqua now exerts. It will be of interest to forecast 
briefly the work of the coming season, as an index of the 
highest point which the system has as yet attained. 

The summer work divides itself naturally into two parts: 
The educational departments, and the general program of 
public exercises. In the choice of schools, every taste may 
find gratification. To the secular teacher, to the student pre- 


paring for college, to the earnest self-educator who can find — 


the time, the College of Liberal Arts, under Dr. Harper, of 
Yale, offers a wide range of studies in language,” literature, 
science, andart. Regular college classes and lecture rooms, 
with able professors from the leading institutions, are here 
established for the summer student. 

The Teachers’ Retreat, for three weeks in July, gives a 
wonderful amount of valuable suggestion and inspiration to 
secular teachers in professional lines. Old ruts are aban- 
doned, teaching ceases to be a drudgery and becomes a 
fascinating work, when viewed through the eyes of Dr. 
Dickinson and his enthusiastic assistants. 


The increasing interest in the study of the Bible as a great 
classic as well as an inspired book, led last year to the es- 
tablishment of the Chautauqua School of the English Bible, 
which next summer will be held six weeks instead of three. 
Biblical specialists, such as Dr. Harper, of Yale ; Dr. Broadus, 
of Louisville ; and Prof. Burroughs, of Amherst, will con- 
duct classes in the thorough study of the Great Book. 

The Department of Physical Culture, under Dr. Anderson, 
of Brooklyn, has grown so large that additions must be made 
to the gymnasium this spring. Old and young flock tothe 
calisthenic and gymnastic classes which the Doctor conducts 
so charmingly. 

Music, too, is taught atChautauqua. Next season a regu- 
larly organized school, under Dr. H. R. Palmer, of New York, 
will provide instruction in all branches of instrumental and 
vocal music. There will be a singing-school once a week, 
and the grand chorus will be a valuable school of experience 
for young singers. 

In August, during the Assembly, Drs. A. E. Dunning and 
J. L. Hurlbut will conduct Normal Classes, and give instruc- 
tion in the sessions of the Chautauqua Normal Union. Mrs. 
J. S. Ostrander is to have charge of the Normal Class for 
primary teachers. 

Rev. B. T. Vincent ani Frank Beard will continue the fa- 
mous children’s classes, to which the young Chautauquans 
troop gaily every morning during the Assembly. 

There is room for no more than mention of the classes in 
Art, China Painting, Wood-Carving, Photography, Short- 
hand, Industrial Drawing, The Stenograph, Type-Writing, 
Clay Modeling, Penmanship, and Buisness Forms, Kinder- 
garten, and the like. 

So much for the Schools. The Program for every day from 
July 2 to August 27 is a most intricate schedule. It is 
laid out on large cards, much as railroad men draw diagrams 
for the running of trains,—one card for each week, subdivid- 
ed by vertical lines for the days and horizontal lines for the 
hours. In July the Program is lighter than in August ; that 
is, there are fewer exercises. A lecture at 2:30 p. m., an- 
other at 4p.m., anda light entertainment, reception, or 
concert, in the evening, make the day’s program. On Satur- 
days some famous speaker or a well-known singer is made 
a special attraction. Next summer the July lectures will be 
given largely in consecutive courses, instead ofskipping from 
one subject to another. Thus, without sacrificing interest, 
definite progress may be made. 

In August, the Assembly proper, the original three weeks, 
will be packed full of the richest things. Lectures by the 
leading men in all spheres of life, concerts, in which noted 
singers will take part, dramatic readings of the first rank, 
humorous entertainments, twilight open-air concerts in the 
European fashion, illuminations and fire-works, are com- 
bined in delightful proportions. 

Theseason reachesjits height on Recognition Day—August 
21—when the C. L. S.C. Class of 1889 passes under 
the arches and is welcomed to the Hallinthe Grove. Then 
it is that the Amphitheater seems too small, and that Chau- 
tauqua enthusiasm and loyalty reach their highest pitch. 
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